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20 | FIVE CENTS 


STANDARD PIANOS— 
And Piane 


DAY8s==—_: 
We will sell you 
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‘Lowest prices on all Musical Merchandise. 
FINEST LINE OF 
PIANOS 
You ever saw. 


Mes Hoo 
103 N. Spring *t., 


With Dates of Events. 


Ore OUSB. 
LEONARD GROVER, Manager. 


This ele 
open for the season of popular comedies on 
CHRISTMAS DAY, 

Every evening. Sundays excepted, Gala 
ristmes chee. Regular matinees 
ednesdays and Saturdays. . 

Leonard Grover Jun 

: and Grover’s Comedians 

4a Leonard Grover’s ‘world famous Com- 

edies in newest 4 | 

OUR PRIVATE SECRETARY 
and OUR BOARDING HOUSE. 

> Simply perfect comedies... . 

Nete the extreme pepular prices: 5c, 50c, 
and lic. Noextracharge for secur- 
ing: No higher price to all parts ofthis 
maeniticent theater,- 

EW OS NGELES ” 


Under the aircction of Al Hayman. 
C. WYATT. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
Three nights and one Matinec,. . 


Commencing Matinee, . Decem- 
Tee Nightingale of Song and Quten of Pro- 
tean Stare, thecharming. 


a. 


KATIE PUTNAM 


her superbcomedy company. A. 


of dill nigntly. Monday after: 
The Little Maverick... 
Endorsed bv the entre San Francisco 
Tndesday, FANCHON. Wednesday, VE 
IFINDS A WAY: 
KATIE tin new songs, in new dances, in 
new specialties. 


nt and ope theater will re- | 


Regular prices, $1, Tic, 50¢ and 2c, Seats 


on sale at box office at 9 a m. en 

kW J OS HEATER 
Under the direction of Al. Hayman. . 

H. C. WYATT, Manage:. 


TRursday, Friday and Saturday and Satur- 
tay Matinee, Dec. 28, 80, Se 


CHIAS, . 
Accompanied by his model organization in 
comedy repertoire. 
Thursday—Admitted to the Bar. 
Yridav--The Bridegroom. 
Saturday—Incog. 
Matinee—-Admitted to tue Bar. 


MR. DICKSON, 


Regular Prices—#1, 75, 50 and %c. Seats on 


sale onday, Dec. 
ARK— 
CHRISTMAS DAY 


A 
MM Nas ‘co 


San Dicgo vs. Olives (of Los Angeles). . 

8p. m. Sharp. 
Admission 50c. Grand Stand Free. 


poe 

BBBB 


AND FOUR-PART SONGS. 


Under the direction ot ' 


H. MORRISON— : 


Y.M.C.A. Concert Course. 


Admission, with reserved seats, 50c, 
209 South Broadway. 


W. BLANCHARD FOR RENT- 
ng: ulso sole agent for Ca ype 
writers. 108 N. SPRING ST., L. A. 


POINTS OF THIS MORNING’S NEWS 


(BY TELEGRAPH:) Three receivers 
appointed for the Santa Fe road and 
branches—A friendly proceeding—State- 
ment by the directors....Political and 
social occurrences in the German Em- 
pire....A comparison of the duties de- 
rived from the tariff of 1892 with those 
estimated under the Wilson bill.. ..Cor- 
bett in fine condition—Preparations be- 
ing made for the fight....Wildwood 
wins a great race at ’Frisco....Mellos’s 
lieutenant captures the control of the 


| revenues....The testimony in the Pren- 


dergast case finished....A, mixed ver- 
dict in the Portland conspiracy cases 
....A Petaluma farmer buncoed out of 
$1000....A storm rising off the North- 
west Coast....Other Eastern, foreign 
and Coast news of importance. 
NOTABLE LOCAL OCCURRENCES. 


Another sensation in the Pratt con- 
test—Injunction proceedings to prevent 
the transfer of money or property....A 
new treasured elected for the Southern 
California Railroad——The investigation 
of the charges against Horticultural 
Commissioner Scott....Meeting of the 
Midwinter Fair Committee and citrus 
fruit-growers....A money-lender vic- 


ceedings to disbar Attorney 8S. B. Gor- 
don....Doings in society circles. 
GENERAL. 

A big mining boom in. Riverside 
county....The San Bernardino Midwin- 
ter Fair Committee announced.... 
Toughs under arrest at Santa Ana for 
breaking. down the jail....A little hitch 
in the Pomona electric road enterprise 
....Santa Barbara aroused on_ the 
“dive” question. 

WEATHER INDICATIONS. 

For Southern California: Fair, slightly 
warmer weather, followed by probable 
rain Monday; light to .fresh south to 
west winds, 


H AS NEVER BEEN EQUALED— 


A fine Piano warranted for 
YEARS 


Behe 


FOR SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS: 


Steinway 


PISHER & BOYD PIANO CO,” 
Second St 


MUSEMENTS— 
| Amuse With Dates of Events. 
U ana Hiil Sts. 


A Course of Six Lectures and - 
Readings by 


CHAS. MILLS ‘GAYLEY, * 


Prof. of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of California. 


January 2—Comedy and Its Beginnings in 
England. 

January 4-—-The First Stage: The Comedy 
of the Tudors and the early Stuarts. 

January 6—The Second Stage: The Comedy 
of the later Stuarts. 

January 9—The Third Stage: Hanoverian 

medy. 
January 11—The World of English Comedy 
January 13—Retrospect and Prospect. 


Tickets for the Course, $1; Students’ Tick- 
ets, 50 cents. Single Admission, 35 cents. 


RUPT STOCK OF— 


CLES 


At less than Agent's Cost. MUST BE SOLD. 
Call at once. 


ITZGERALD, THE MUSIC DEALER. 
Corner Spring and Franklin streets. 


Fractors— 
"J.C. CUNNINGHAM, 
bs 236 South Spring St. Telephone 818. 


LAPIES' STRAW AND FELT HATS 


ceaned, dyed, reshaped and trimmed. 
264 8. Main st., opp. 


ORR & BIRD— 


UNDERTAKERS AND EMBALMERS, 
147 N. SPRING ST., 
“Tel. Los Angeles, Cal. 


EYLON TEAS. ‘THE’ BEST IN THE 
world at W. STEPHENS, Mott Market, 
Telephone 734. | 


F.. COLLINS, FLORIST | 
S. SPRING sT. 
Cut .flowers, plants, floral designs; 
flowers. packed. for shipping. 


DETECTIVE AGENCIES 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA DETECTIVE 
218 N. ain Tel. 1286. 


rough re- 
liable, and prices “dimen 
collections undertaken, 
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New Year’s Day, 1894. 


—'TOURNAMENT OF ROSES, AT PASADENA—— 


Grand parade of decerated teamsyaaddle horses and ponies at 8:30 in the morf ) 


etc. Racing events of all sorts. 


Music by Douglas band of Los Angeles. 
Round-trip tickets from all points 
duced rates. 


Valuable prizes offered for each class—-sixes and four-in-hands, single and double Taek 
Ranchman’s race, flat race, Greasing race: steeplechase, 

spoon and egg race, bicycle races, Scotch and Shetland pony races. 

manship, Spanish gamés,e.c. Valuable prizes for all eventsat park 

Judges of racing events—Capt. J. C. Newton, Capt. A. W. 


isplay of fine horse- 
Barrett and H. W. Heinsch, 


on the kite-shaped track over the Santa Fe at re- 


Tor entry blanks and further particulars apply Tournament of Roses headquarters, 
ena. 


No. 32cEast Colorado street, Pasad 
Aduiission to Park, 50e., 


No extra charge for teams, 


Children, half-price 
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_—CORNER EIGHTH AND HOPE LOS ANGELES, CAL.—- 


The most Attractive, Sunny, Comfortable Family. and Tourist Hotel, in the city: 100 


rooms, en suite or single. 


Awcrican pisn 


All new, with superior furnishings. Incandescent light and steam radi ator in ever 


Tranwent Raies—W.00 per day. Special Rates by the week. By J. J, MARTIN 
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TODAY'S BULLETIN—DECEMBER 24, 1893. | 


timized by a smooth swindler....Pro- 


[FOREIGN RECORD.) 


Political and Social 
Occurrences 


That Occupy the Attention of 
German People. 


Farmers Seceding from the Agra- 
| rian Party. 


Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha to Be 
Defended. 


Mello Captures the Customs—Famine in Cen- 
tral Asia—Bakers’ Strike in Madrid— 
Revolution in Honduras—Col. 
Arrimoni Congratulated. 


Ry Telegraph to The Times. 

BERLIN, Dec.. 23.—(Copyright, 1893, 
by Cable and Assogiated Press.) The 
Liberal and Radical papers are an- 
noyed at the conciliatory attitude 
adopted by the Chancellor and Foreign 


hope the day is near at hand when Ca- 
privi will take up the glove and fight. 
The National Zeitung suggests that the 
Conservatives could easily be made to 
feel their folly if Caprivi would fill'the 
vacancies existing in the higher offices 
by Liberals. The extreme methods of 
Agrarians appear to be defeating their 
own ends, and the small farmers are 
deserting the recently-formed Agrarian 
League by -hundreds. The calculation 
is thade that nearly forty thousand 
farmers, or almost a third of the whole 
membership, have already seceded. 
Underground work continues against 
‘the Russian treaty. For the moment 
deliberations rest, but the Kussian 
delegation will remain here until it is 
resumed after the New Year. In spite 
of the slow progress made, it is» ex- 
pected that an understanding will be 
reached, 
Year’s day will, as usual, unite 
all commanding officers of the German 


peroi’s speech is looked forward to as 


ja prediction of the coming political 
| Situation. 


The debate in the English Parliament 


: upon the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha’s 
| position seems likely to create dissat- 


isfaction here. The Hamburger. Nach- 
richten’ says the position of the. Duke 
was discussed in.a manner which can- 
not be passed over without notice on 
the German side. The Duke became a 
Sovereign German Federal Princé, over 
whose rights and duties no foreign 
Parliament is entjtled to deliver an 
opinfon.. The incompatibility of such 
an occurrence with the dignity and re- 
spect due the German empire and its 


| federal princes should form a subject 


of discussion at an early’sitting of the 
Reichstag. 

Severe measures are being taken to 
stop the Socialist propaganda in the 
schools and colleges, owing to the re- 
port of Director Greifswald of the gym- 
nasium that a number of students be- 
longing to the upper classes were con- 


| nected with the Socialist party and 


were in correspondence with the lead- 
ers. 

The Emperor has forbidden further 
performance of Olden’s play of “Cath- 
erine the Cunning,” on account of the 
author refusing to expunge a phrase 
relating to the celebrating of the Battle 
of Sedan, which shocked the Emperor. 

Maj. Nieber of the general staff has 
been appointed commander of the 
Balloon Department of the Prussian 
army, which indicates the extension 
of the balloon service. 


AT THE VATICAN, . 


The Pope on the Powers and Scope of His 
Apostleship. 

ROME, Dec. 23—(By Cable and As- 

sociated Press.) The Pepe today gave 
audience to the cardinals, prelates and 
bishops in the throneroom of the Vati- 
can. The reply’-of the Holy Father to 
the addresses of the prelates contained 
no. direct reference to the Anarchists, 
During the course of his remarks the 
Pope said: 
-“In conformity with your wishes, we 
ardently desire to be, as many of our 
predecessors weré, minister and mes- 
senger of peace to Europe and the 
world. We are its authorized, zealous 
defender, because peace among individ- 
uals and among society is the daughter 
of ustice, which, according to holy 
writ, lives by faith and the supreme 
priesthood of Christianity. 

“Being the guardian of faith and 
defender of justice, invested with the 
apostleship for unity and peace, this 


a 


the hearts of private citizens and. gov- 
ernments; then tranquility will flourish 
again. If peace and charity disap- 
peared because the sight. of heaven 
had been lost, we must not despair. 
Days of rest are returning through the 
religious awakening of the people, for 
at the moment marked by misery 
germs of faith, will revive, for Christ 
will not abandon the humanity which 
He redeemed.” 7 


NEW CONFESSION, 


Jose Cedina,. the Lycee. Somb-thrower, Makes 


3 


Dec. 23.—(By Cable 
and Associated Press.) Jose Cedina, 
the Anarchist, who has already con- 
fessed he threw the bomb in the Lyceo 
Theater, has.made another confession. 
He fays he was selected by an Anarch- 
ist group last September to assassi- 
nate Gen. Martinez Campos. He went 
with Pallas and other Anarchists to 
“the review, and took a position from 


Secretary toward the Agrarians, 


———== | army around the Emperor, when he is 
to address them. The Em- 
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It Lili does 
the goods. 


STUCK! 


~ 


AD , ALT, 
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not get her Christmas present it will be because Grover couldn't deliver 


Associated 


the design, Gen: Campos being review- 
ing officer, but, at the last moment, 
his courage failed, as he realized if 
he threw the bomb hundreds of. per- 
sons in the crowd which surrounded the 
general would be killed or wounded. 


Pallas urgéd him to throw the bomb, 


and, when he refused, Pallas, with an 
expression of contempt, snatched the 
bomb from him, but his nerves were 
also overcome for a time, and the delay 
saved the general’s life. 


Up to the time of his execution, Pallas 


maintained he alone attempted the as- 
sassination. Cedina says he threw the 
bomb in the Lyceo Theater to avenge 


las’s execution. 


searches 


of Prefecto Larroet have 


resulted in the discovery @f another An- 
archist laboratory and the seizure of 
forty pear-shaped bombs, each weigh- 
ing two kilos. The authorities also 
seized a quantity of nitro-glycerine and 
other explosives in addition to a stock 
of fulminating caps and books on 
chemistry. 


Another laboratory of Anafchists has 


been discovered at’ Montague Vallivi- 
drera, a village near this city. An An- 
archist named CeréZuelo, who was ar- 
rested at Huerca and brought to Mont 
\Juich for trespass, is reported to have 
confessed - complicity in the Lyceo The- 
ater. outrage. 


UNBALANCED. 


The Government Finances; All on the Wrong 


Side of thé Ledger. 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 23.—(By the 


Associated Press:) The government 
receipts for this month, up to date, have 
been, in round numbers, $5,000,000 
less than the expenditures. The re- 
ceipts were $21,050,000, and the ex- 
penditures- $26,243,000, 
$11,969,000 has béen on account of 
pensions, Taking these figures as a ba- 
sis of calculation, the excess of expen- 
ditures over the receipts for the month |. 
will be between $6,000,000 and $7,- 
000,000, and as the deficiency in the 
revenues for the first five months of the 
fiscal year approximated $30,000,000 
the indications are that the first half 
year will show a deficiency of between 
$86,000,000 and $87.000,000, 


of which 


It is not anticipated by the Treasury 


Gao 


officials, however, that the next six 
months will make such a showing. Sec- 
retary Carlisle estimates the probable 
deficiency at the close of the year at 
$28,000,000. The available cash in 
the Treasury today was $90,487,268, 
of weich $82,422,104 isthe net gold 
reserve. 
balance was $95,199,616. 


December 1 the available 


SECURING RIGHTS. 


The Post-Express Signs a Ninety-year 


Contract With the A. P. 
NEW YORK, Dec. 23.—(By the Asso- 


ciated Press.) 
Rochester, N. Y., which has heen 
receiving services from the New York 
State Press Association, an adjunct to 
the United Press, today severed rela- 
tions with that organization and sighed 
a ninety-year contract with the Asso- 
ciated Press. 


The Post-Express of 


A BIG ONE. 


The Postoffice Department Orders Columbian 


Stamps to the Value of $45,170,922. 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 23.—(By the 


Associated Press.) The largest stamp 
order ever made by.the . Postoflice De- 
partment was transmitted tothe con- 
tractor by the department, today. 
called for 
stamps valued at $45,170,922. These 
will be placed on salein about three 
thousand Presidential offices. 


It 
251,768,100 Columbian 


Taking Him Back. 


CHICAGO, 


Dec. 23.—Tonight, De- 


tective Wells left for San Francisco 
with Frank Easton, alias Hall, who 
came here with $5000 worth of dia- 
monds taken from a San Francisco res- 
idence. «aston has confessed burglary 
and robberv. 


FATHER CORRIGAN. 


Bishop 
HOBOKEN 


and 


A Statement Concerning the Work Which 


Wigger Condemned. 
(N. J.,) Dee. 23.—(By_ the 


Press.) Father Corrigan, of 
the church of Our Lady of Grace, makes 
a statement of the differnces between 
himself 
brought the orders of Satolli and Bishop 
Wieger into coilision. Father 
says the matter is still in the hands of 
the apostolic delegate, and trusts it is 
the last dying 
conspiracy which has been waged against 
him since he wrote the little pamphlet 
which Wigger condemned in 1883. 


Father Favis, which 


Corrigan 


effort of the shameless 


That little work, he says, found an echo 


in every American heart. 
first results was the Baltimore council of 
1884, and the first triumph was the estab. 
lishment of a papal delecation at Wash- 
ington, and the promulgation 
Pope's liberal policy on the relations of 
the Catholics to the public school. Father 
Corrigan denies that. he ever asked Dr. 
Favis to work against Wigger and Arch- 
‘bishop Corrigan. All he ever asked Favis 
to 


do was to 


which he could easily have accomplished into Italian. 
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One of the 


of the 


translate the new letters 


A CHRISTIAS TREE. 


The White House and Cabinet Babies Pleas- 
antly Entertained. 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 28.—(By Asso- 
ciated Press.) The White House Christ- 
mas tree was lighted this afternoon. 
All the Cabinet babies and their moth- 
ers in the city were present to see the 
grand illumination. The tree was at- 
tended by four men, who assisted Mrs. 
Cleveland in distributing the gifts. 
Theae was one for each child in the 
Cabinet circle, and the children nearly 
went wild over the beauties of the tree. 
The President went in for a while to 
watch the fun and enjoy the children’s 
pleasure in the happy event. 

In accordance with a custom all ex- 
ecutive departments of the government 
were closed at noon today so the em- 
ployees will have time to make Christ- 
mas preparations. 


CUT THE K. OF L. 


The Garment Compilers of New York, Brook- 
lyn and Newark Disaffiected. 

NEW YORK, Dec. 23. (By the Asso- 
ciated Press.) At a meeting of the 
Clothing Cutters’. assemblies of New 
York, Brooklyn and Newark it was 
voted’ unanimously to renounce the 
Knights of Labor. 

The chairman recapitulated the work 


done by the Harmony Committee. — Its’ 


proposals, he said, went before the K. 
of L. executive board, but the latter re- 
jected them. The same proposals were 
sent to the American Federation of La- 
bor, and they not only adopted them, 
but promised all support in their power. 
A long manifesto, attacking the Kaights 
of Labor and setting forth the reasons 
for the severance of relations, was is- 
sued by the garment-workers. It 
alleges dissatisfrction: with Grand 
Master Sovereign. 


WAS WITH GRANT. 


Horrible Fate of an Ex-Military Telegraph 
Operator at Vicksburg. 

ST. LOUIS, Dec. 23.—(By the Asso- 
ciated Press.) A special to the Re- 
public from Vicksburg says that the 
plantation of Capt. J. D. Tinney on 
Yazoo River, was burned, this morning, 
and Capt. Tinney perished in the flames. 

He was postmaster at Vicksburg for 
four years, and was attached to Grant’s 
staff_as a telegraph oporator when 
Vicksburg surrendered. 


SHE SUCCUMBS. 


Madeline Pollard Reported to Have Given 

: Up Her Suit. 

ST. LOUIS, Dec. 23.—(By the Asso- 
ciated Press:) A special to the Repub- 
lic from New York says it is reported on 
authority of a Washington lawyer famil- 
iar with the case that Madeline Pollard 
has left Washington, and that no 
further steps will be taken to bring to 
trial her suit against Congressman 
Breckenridge for betrayal under prom- 
ise of marriage. 


A Police Judge's Act. | 

OGDEN, Dec. 23.—Thomas Cahoon, 
Police Judge of this city, attempted to 
commit suicide this morning by taking 
morphine. His life yet hangs in the 
balance. For several weeks he has suf- 
fered greatly from an attack of la 
grippe. 


© Injured by an Elevator’s Fall 
CHICAGO, Dec. 23.—An elevator in the 
new. Stock Exchange building, in course 
of construction, fell this afternoon, prob. 
ably fatally injuring F. Morrison, J. Bren- 

nan and J. Gibbins, four workmen, 


Indicted for Election Frauds. 

NEW YORK, Dec. 23.—Twenty-four ar- 
rests were made tonight, on bench war- 
rants, of parties indicted by the grand 
jury for a. violation of the election laws 
at the lat election. 


Hleavy Judgment. 
PLTTSBURGH, Dec. 23.—Judgments ag- 
gregating $100,000 have been entered agaihst 
Fleishman & Co., the largest dry goods 

and notions firm in the city. 


The Coos Bay Stage Robbed. 
ROSEBURG (Or.,) Dec. 23.—The Coos 
Bay stage was held up by one man last 
night, near Myrtle Point. The robber se- 
cured the registered mail. 


Cork Racetracks. 

(Northern Wheeler:) The much-par- 
agraphed new surfacing for racepaths 
is, as the readers of the Wheeler are 
aware, granulated cork and cement. 
The secretary of the Patent Cork Pav- 
ing Company writes as follows tu a daily 
contemporary; ‘At present | have had 
nocommunication with the Herpe-hill 
authorities, but have written to Sir 
John Blundell Maple, recommending it 
to him for his new track at St. Albans. 
Should the cork pavement be adopted 
for this purpose, | have no hesitation 
whatever in stating that it will be 
found to be a long way the best mate- 
rial in the world foracyclingtrack, It 
would be even faster than cement, and 
infinitely less dangerous in the case of 
accident on account of its great elas- 
ticity.” 


plainants. 


THE SANTA 


Three Receivers tor 
the System. 


The Applications Made by Trust 
Companies, 


J. J. Reinhart, J. J. McCook and 
J.C. Wilson 


Are Appointed to Act by Judge 
Caldwell. 


Each is to File a Bond for $50,000—Bonded 
Indebtedness $232,000,000—Interest 
Due on January 1, 
$3,000,000. 


By Telegraph to The Times. — 

LITTLE ROCK (Ark.,) Dec. 23.—(By, 
the Associated Press.) What was ex- 
pected in the railroad world happened 
today. The Atchinson, Topeka and 
Santa Fe and St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco Railroads and the branches com- 
prising the Santa Fe system proper, 
have been placed in the hands of three 
receivers, the order being made by 
United States Circuit Judge H. C, Cald- 
well in chambers at 5:30 o’clock this 
evening. The application was made by 
the _Union Trust Company of New 
York, trustees of the bondholders of the 
Atchinson, Topeka and Santa’ Fe, and 
the Mercantile Trust Company 6f New 
York, trustees of the bondholders of , 
the St. Louis and San Francisco road. 

The first intimation of decisive action 
was received at 2 o’clock this afternoon, 
when the special train, which left St. 
Louis at 2 o’clock this morning, ar- 
rived over the Iron Mountain road 
with prominent attorneys and officials 
on board who hastened at once to the 
Federal courthouse and were soon 
closeted with Judge Caldwell. The 
party included George F. Sharrett, 
clerk of the United States Circuit Court 
of Kansas;.George H..Peck, general so- 
licitor of the. Atchinson, Topeka. and 
Santa Fe; E. D. Kenna, general solicitor 
of the St. Louis and San Franciseo; H. 


T. Morrill, general 
presideht of the ’Friscé road; Charles B. 
Alexander and W., W. Green, of the 
firm of Alexander & Green of New 
York, counsel for the Mercantile Trust 
Company of New York, and W. A. 
Rossington of Topeka, counsel for the 
‘Union Trust Company of New York. 

- They remained behind closed doors 
with Judge Caidwell until 5:30 p.m., 
when an order was agreed upon ap- 
pointing three receivers for the Santa 
Fe system—J. W. Reinhart, president 
of the Santa Fe; J. J. McCook, general 
counsel for the Santa Fe, and Joseph 
Cc. Wilson, clerk of the United States 
District Court at Topeka. The latter 
was a compromise receiver, the rail- 
road- having recommended  Reinhart,. 
McCook and George C. Nickerson, the 
latter being a director of the system, 
but who was objected to by the com- 
The recetvership met with 
no resistance on the part of the. rail- 
road companies, and an agreement was 
quickly reached. 

The bills in both cases show that the 
lines are heavily involved with mafur- 
ing obligations coming on soon, and 
that the interest due on January 1 
could not be paid, and would be fore- 
closed. In both cases the complainants’ 
bills -went elaborately into figures, and 
were very full and voluminous. The 
bonded indebtedness aggregates $232.,- 
000,000, as follows: $150,000,000 first mort- 
gage bonds, $77,000,000 class *‘A,"* second= 
mortgage bonds; $5,000,000 class ‘‘B,”’ 
second mortgage bonds. The interest 
due on January 1 will aggregate nearly 
$3,000,000, and the floating debt is about 
$5,000,000, making the total liabilities 
about $240,000,000. 

J. W. Reinhart and J. J. McCook, two 
of the receivers, are well known in rail- 
road circles throughout the country. 
The other receiver, Joseph C. Wilson, 
has been twice Mayor of Topeka, and 
is considered a very level-headed man. 
A supplementary bill will likely be filed 
at Topeka on January 5, which will be 
a tantamount foreclosure of the bonded 
indebtedness, in which event the branch 
lines, which have been sapping the life- 
blood of the main lines, will be lopped 
off. 

The orders in the two cases direct 
the receivers to be authorized and di- 
rected to take immediate possession of 
all railroad properties, including 8346 
miles of operated lines, and run, man- 
age and operate them, and execute the 
authority and franchise of the roads, 
and conduct systematically their busi- 
ness. The receivers are ordered to 
execute each a bond for $50,000, within 
the next twenty days, and the order 
contains an injunction, requiring the 
roads to be turned over to the receiv- 
ers. The order contains f directions 
to the receivers to employ and dis- 
charge employees, bring suits, and 
have authority over moneys that may 
come into their hands, pay expenses 
for operating the property, and for 
track service, car mileage and taxes. 

The order provides that it is made 
upon the express condition that all 
legal debts now due, and which were 
contracted in the operation of the 
road, and including damages and money 
and work furnished and done in the 
construction, repair und equipment of 
the roads, shall be a first lien upon 
the property, including all labilities to 
persons or corporations, who may be- 
come surety for the company, or in- 
dorse or guarantee for it The receivers 
are also required to pay judgments 
found against them, which are not ap- 
pealed from, and all payments of the 
receivers are to be allowed so that 
they need not come into court on 
every occasion The lien created for 
such chkaim shall continue until va- 
cated by order of the court on the no- 


r and vice- | 


to a final decree without delay, ot 
wise the court will discharge the 
ceivers.. . 
The party left on the “Cannen Ball 
at 7:35 p.m., for St. Louis, Clerk Sher- 
ritt taking the papers in the case with 
him to Topeka to be properly filed in 
United States Circuit Court. 

WILL IMPROVB IT. 
TOPEKA, Dec. 23.—General Manager 
Frey says the appointment of receivers 
will result in a marked improvement 
of the Atchison’s physical conditiog: Tt 
will now be possible to further im- 
prove it and make it the best ratiroad 
property in the world. 7% 

STATEMENT BY THE DIRECTORS. 
BOSTON, Dec. 23.—The directors 6f 
the Atchison system have issued & 
statement to the bondholders and cred- 
itors, saping that the sudden termina- 
tion of negotiations for financtal relief 
has caused a temporary embarrass 
ment, and will prevent further pay- 
ment of the money now due and the 
interest maturing on January 1. ~* 
The continued financial depression, 
and the coincident shrinkage in the 
market value of the securities used by 
the company as collateral, compelled 
a reduction of the floating debt, and 
caused excessive demands on the 
treasury to protect. all interests and 
prevent the disintegration of t sys- 
tem. The directors have sented 
that the protection of the courts be 
invoked. 
The Atchison system, as awhole, is 
amply able, even under the present ad- 
verse circumstances, to earn a safe 
balance above the fixed charges, if re- 
lieved from the floating debt, which is 
not greater now than it was eighteen 
months ago. The obligations of the 
company are: Time notes on collat- 
eral due from December, 1893, to June, 
1894, $4,100,000, and notes and loans on 
collateral, due on call, $2,200,000, a 
total of $6,300,000. Interest and other 


amount to $3,900,000. The 
value of securities_owned by the com- 
pany is about equal to the entire 
amount of the above obligations. . 
President Reinhart said this even- 
ing that up to last Monday the man- 
agement was confident of securing the 
necessary funds, but the certainty that 
the death of George ©. Magoun would 
be followed by attacks on-the securf- 
ties decided the company on the course 
taken by the board in consenting to 
the receivership. 


A COMPARISON. 


How the Wilson Tariff Bill Cats 
Revenues, 


On Sugar, Little Over Half as Mach es ie 
_ 1892 Will Be Paid—Liquors and To« 
bacco Also Less—Other = 
Changes. 


*y Telegraph to The Timea. 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 23.—(By the Asse. 
ciated Press.) A table of comparisons by 
the House Committee on. Ways and 
Means, showing the importations of the 
fiscal year of 1892 and the estimated 
duties under the Wilson bill, has been 
printed and distributed to the members 
of the commission. The recapitulation 
shows that the total value of inportations 
for the year were $355,339,401, and the 
duties received $173,098,476. The estimated 
revenues under the Wilson bill are $107,- 
690,570, showing an estimated decrease of 
duty of $65,407,904. 

‘The decreases by schedule are as fol- 
lows: Chemicals, oils, paints; duties of 
1892, $5,697,762; estimated under the Wilson 
bill, $4,157,420; earths, earthenware, glase- 
ware, duties received $11,819,792, estimated 
$7,723,154: metals and manufactures of, - 
duties received $20,526,796, estimated $12,- 
631,325: wood and manufactures of, duties 
received $834,826, estimated $577,310. 

On sugar, the duties received were $128,. 
200; estimated $68,258; tobacco and manu- 
factures of, duties received $10,265,067, es- 
timated $8,970,124; agricultural products 
and provisions, duties received $10,016,232, 
estimated $6,833,422; spirits, wines’ and 
other beverages, duties received $9,230,588, 
setimated $8,052,266. 

On cotton manufactures, the duties re- 
ceived are given as $49,468,347, and the es- 
timates as $6,560,477: flax, hemp, jute, etc., 
duties received $17,108,577, estimated $11,- 
527,166; -wool and manufactures of, duties 
reGeived $34,393,649, estimated $14,238,073: 
silk and stik goods, duties received $16,- 
965,637, estimated $14,282,742. 

Pulps, papers, boxes, duties received 
$1,807,157, estimated $1,456186: sundries, 
duties received $11,994,440, estimated $10,- 
390,132: unenumerated articles, duties re. 
ceived $208,778, estimated $208,778, being 
no change. 

From articles transferred to the freé 
list, the revenue last year was $12,434,218. 
There was also received under seetion 3 
of the reciprecity portion of the McKinle 
law, $95,702. all of which articles are 
under the Wilson Dill. 


SCULPTOR’S SUIT. 


The Designer of the Garfield Monument De 
mands His Recompensation. 

CLEVELAND, Dec. 23.—(By the Asso. 
ciated Press.) Suit has been commenced 
by A. E. Rust, the sculptor, against tie 
Garfield National Memorial Association 
to recover $500 claimed to be due him for 
the production of the Garfield monument. 

The association was originally composed 
of the following eminent men: The late 
ex-President Ratherford B. Hayes, James 
G. Blaine, J. H. Wade, J. H. Rhodes, ex- 
Gov. Charles Foster, ex-Senator H. B. 
Payne, Gen. James Barnett, Dan P, 
Eells, Hon. Amos Townsend, Col. John 
Hay, J. B. Parsons, Judge Henry C. 
White, T. P. Handy and others. The 
monument was built by popular subscrip- 
tion. 


STARVATION. 


Three Deaths from Lack of Food at HMome- 
stead. 

PITTSBURGH, Dec. 23.—(By the Asso- 

ciated Press.) Within the last twenty- 

four hours three deaths have occurred 


Austrian, aged 60 years; Mary Weisman, 
the daughter of Henry Weisman, aged 
3 vars, and Mrs. Arthur, a widow, aged 
50 years, all died at Homestead. Domin- 
ick had aten putrid fish in his haf. 
starved condition, the little Weisman girl 
had been sick, and her parents could not 
provi@e prover food, and Mrs, Arthur 
died of sickness and lack of food. 


IT MEANS MUCH, 


Decision in Judge Long’s Case is Expected 
on Tuesday. 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 23.—(By the 
sociated Press.) Arguments in the appil- 
cation of Judge Long of Michigan for a 
mandamus to compel the Commissioner of 
Pensions to restore his former pension 
rating, was concluded in the Disérict Su- 
preme Court today. The decision will 
probably’ be rendered on Tuesday, and,’ 
whichever way it goes, will probably bg 


tice of the prsons interested. Complain- 
ants are required to prosecuta ‘the sults 


appealed to the United States Supreme 
“tp 


fixed obligations due January 1, 1894, 


from starvation. Anthony Dominick, an ° 
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4 Sos Anaeles Sunday Times: 24, i895. | 
1 LETTERS TO THE TIMES. The students come here to enjoy the tion, additional eight rooms thus 
Christmas holidays. The party will ar- STARS AND COMETS. | Provided, with the four rooms |’ CHRISTMAS SERVICES. | 
_| take ‘my place in the silent halls of Scoundrelly Commission Men. rive at the Arcade Depot at 1:48 p.m. | that will added to the Normal Celebration of the Festival at Episcopal and 
A BU COED death I Want to do it at the end of a POMONA, Dec. 22.—(To the Editor of | The College Glee Club from the same i School at the. expense of the State, will Catholic Churches. 
rope. -A tan never knows the meaning | The Times.) In this year, between the | university will make a tour in ara. entnoeatine and Instructive Lee- ame oe: tHe crowded condition of the} sunday night St. Paul’s Episcopal - 
of the ‘wérd happiness until he has | 15th of May ana the 15th of June, om or giving concerts in the prominent cities : ' "e pring-streét school. The assembly- Church will be brilliantly illaminatea ” 
Hes been lynched. When I was captured | apout, I shipped seven carloads of my own | °F, Southern California. - ture by Prof. Barnard. room for teachers is now. necessary, dees agama $ 
T k that time, and saw that there was no oranges cars more for P. Ton- The alee” since with iticandescent lfghts. At the close 
: come er to play.match games ance & e High School made it nec- | of the‘éer i + Hol 
The old Chanige ric sick ner to Gallaghan & Co., Kansas City, MO.| the Los Angeles eleven, and with | essary to use the High School audito- | ge 
Played on Peters. showed first-rate nerve and never | MY expenses for picking, boxing and sbip- | Chaffey College. ‘The Photographic Relations of Astronomy.” | rium -as a study-room. It is also rec- vested choir of men. . 
| winked an eye. I anticipated a_hide- | Ping cost me about $2200. I picked, boxed a Some of the Wonderful Features omménded .that another room be pro- Christmas day there willbe three 
lots ous strangling sensation, with all the | and shipped P.C. Tonner's four carloads DE GROOT’S Si SORROW. of Modern Science | vided at once in the Union-avenue celevrations of the holy eucharist—at 
bo dos | ; other horrors of which you read in con- | under acontract between myself and Gal- | ? Explained. school, which can be done at small ex- y 
He is Induced to Withdraw | nection with hangings. laghan & Co. for 50 cents per box, borrow. | Maned Money en Rented Furniture @.0 


pense. by partitioning off a portion of 8 a. a. 
iven the men Smooth Swindler. . the hall mas (Monday) night supper a 
-$1000 from the Bank, — be tee and I was W. E. de Groot, the loan broker, de “In the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Sev- | entertdinment will be given in Parish 
in, the air. For fe@ | Prof. E. Barnard’s. lecture | enth wards, it is recommended that a 

aca ae made” the experience was awful: the | Were sent forward by me in good faith, | Sires very much to know of the where- | 


Hall for all poor children whe te to 
“Photographic Relations of Astron- | suitable site be purchased and the pres- | come. 
: we wee ee 6 vain struggle for breath and the throb- supposing Gallaghan & Co. to de honest. | abouts of one Robert Bassett, but in all | omy.” at the First Presbyterian | ent Tenth-street school building vad : 
- Which Quickly Finds Its Way Out bing in the temple will never be for- in oy aednasd, Oe ee Betacet seach OF probability it will be some time before | Church, corner of Second street and | moved thereto, and enlarged go that it CHRIST'S CHURCH. 
of His Possession. ~~ gotten, but the disagreeable sensation 


Mr. Bassett’s present place of resi- | Broadway, Thursday evening, brief | will contain at least eight rooms. It is Christ’s Church (Episcopal,) corner of 
00, P P 

last lone. d Time veut bat a6 dence ‘can be located. De Groot was | mention of which was made in The Flower and Pico streets, is more elabo- 
hile 4 ghan & Co. was made, not a single cent re-| not intimate with the much-wanted | fimes yesterday morning, was highly | street-school buildings be h enlarged rately decorated this year than ever. 
Mixed Verdict in the Portland Conspiracy pace id sunlight, streams of silver were ceived, and on August 2 I telegraphed Gal- | young man, and most certainly does not | 4ppreciated by the large audience ih - 


‘the addition of four rooms. If such | Phe ladies decided to trim’ the church 

Cases—Pullman Subscribes $5000 to... | there and marvelous trees, such as laghan & Co. the following: ‘‘What have | desire a closer acqtiaintance, for Bas- | attendance, as was evidenced by the me Paes macnn of the last two-named | 1" the old-fashioned way, with wreaths 

Fair—A Wreck | ~ | may have grown in Eden, and birds of | You done with my oranges and Mr. Ton- | sett has already miade safely away with | close attention given the speakery who | puildings is not deemed expedient, it is | and garlands—the chancel arch and the 

9 Ce wea aw gorgecus plumage. And the people] 2¢t’s? Have you sold them as yet ; $200, for which the broker has had no | has the happy faculty of imparting | recommended that a suitable site be | church walls being almost hidden be- 

; on the Union Pacific... were all young and beautiful, and pe ma sae sa Re Rae tat Ray om “ return whatever. scientific propositions in language within | purchased and a-twelve-room building, | neath the massive foliage. Holly and 

there wasn’t-a sigh or a tear in all the ~qubtentially “We are| According to Mr. de Groot’s story | the comprehension of the average lay- | 80 planned as to admit of pepper berries serve to relieve and 

By Telegraph to The Times. Bony preparing your oranges for sale; | Bassett came to him several weeks ago | man, a gift in itself so rare as the the brighten the somber hues of the ever- 
PETALUMA, Dec. 23.—(By the Associ- country as Il saw there. After a while | Te™mittance will follow after."" The remit- | and wanted to borrow some money on a thoroughly appreciated when found. 


time 
ated Press.) A farmer named Peters, liv- | the shadows seemed to gather over the | t@mce never came, bat at that very 4 
ing three miles west of this city, was vic- | beautiful place, I knew that twi- Gallaghen & 
timized by three bunco-steerers, this | light had come. Then, in the midst of d had di oa examined and found to be sufficient se- 
: the weird, anges and quite likely all, and had dis cussion of hié subject, merely prefacing 

came, ane [ night | of them almost two months previously as curity for $200, the amount asked for, 


North Pearl street, The property was | audience by the president of the club, | ..nools. It is also recommended that | Vested altar. For several months the 
and at once proceeded with the dis-/ 5... rooms be added to the Ninth-street | choir has had under rehearsal the music 


his rernatks with a brief account of the school building. for this occasion, and the eighteen num- 
“When I awoke my rescuers were | letter from Alfred Pennington & Co, | and the money was turned over to Bas- | Various steps in the application of pho- 
as probable purchasers of Peters’s place, | holding me up, dosing me with coffin absolutely proves. sett, a chattel mortgage being taken on tography to astronomical investigation. chased usos. which. to remove the ngiican- American composers. e 
and,tn'sotne way not fully disclosed, in- |} varnish. My disgust and humiliation For the benefit of the fruit producers in| the furniture. The early work of the Bonds at Har-| + Ratiroad-street _ buil ding. ania double quartette vester still retains 
duced him to go to the bank and draw'| when: I= found: myself once more in | Californial make public the scoundrelism| Mr. de Groot had no reason to believe | vard college observatory where the | 0010) sh avld be located so ns to re. | ts hold upon the people, and has al- 
$1000. ‘| this sickly,: old world, may better be | °! Gallaghan & CO., who may attempt to/ that everything was not straight until | moon and the sun, and some of the 
It was the old story of duplicate boxes, | imagined ‘than’ described. Every pain | Play the same tricks on them hereatter 


lieve the present crowded condition of | e¢@4y @ position in musical circles. 
that they inflicted on me. My oranges rep- one day he went out to the house, when | >right oe were first gs ong the pee agen pak school, and to re- The rector’s sermon will be ‘'The Incar- 
and in. some way Peters’s box, contain- to science cav orted 4 2600. which | tO his surprise he found another family ‘that ceive the overflow from the Macy-street | nation in Its Relation to Common Needs 
ling gold, was exchanged for one which neal felt ae thy i yee el rod with the $2200 Lexpended in forwarding in possession, Bassett having skipped 
looked exactly like it, and it was not dis- : 


of today, yet it gave promise of the fu- | ®°hool. of Humanity.” The children of the %; 
clone. I have been half deaf ever since, | © Gallaghan & Co,and the $606 I spent out. He algo found that the latter had | tyre pewar photenrepiey would wield “The Ninth Ward is not in immedi- | Sunday-school will hold their celebra- he 
covered that there was nothing in the box | and my nervous system is a wreck | f°F Preparing Mr. Tonner’s represent a to-| never owned the furniturs, but merely |in all departments of astronomy. ate need of additional schoolrooms. tion on Thursday next at 7:30 p.m., the 
but ballast ill the buncoers had de- | and my neck is three inches longer tal of $5406 Lam out by dealing with the| rented the place by the month. At the present time there is not a sin- Your committee regard the present | feast of the Holy Innocents. 
jeamped. than it ought it be, but I do not for a I A warrant has been issued for the ar- | gle of ~ ST. JOHN'S SERVIOES. 
: : eunington Jo.'8 letter in co omy where t wer is not felt, and 
1S IT TYNAN’S? with statements, a2 letter that proves | of the smooth swindler. the plate is not | regretted by the friends of education. | St. John’s Episcopal Church, on the 
country was worth an age of agony.” Gallaghan & Co. are dishonorable and dis. ARTISTS OF THE ROUND-UP closely pushing the visual work, and in If, instead of the large number of small | corner of Adams and Figuer oa streets, © 
The Body of a Dead Ms Man Resembles the Maj. Jack caressed his swan-like neck honest people. r many cases entirely superceding it. .| Buildings, as at present, the department will be handsomely de corate a onan . 
Missing Doctor. 3 | lovingly as he concluded, and when one “Alfred Pennington & Co., Wholesale Fruit. Old-time Drain Cowboys Vastly Different Applied to the spectroscope, it reveals | had about one-half the number, but a af he Chri 
MASON CITY (lowa;) Dee. .—{By: the | of his auditors asked him a questi and Produce Dealers. "Specialties : Cali- P Th Da to us peculiarities and physical fea-| large buildings of from one to three | 2¢0rned for the Christmas festival. A | 
|Associated Preas.) An old gentleman he said he wouldn’t mind if ey did mee fornia and Florida Frhits and Produce. rom ose of the Present Day. tures connected with the distant stars | times the average seating capacity of gooc-working committee has the matter . 
giving the name of John Adams, who ' References: Dun and Bradstreet’s Com.| (Dallas News:) “The old-time cowboy | tnat are as astounding as they are'| the buildings now in use, the expenses | in hand, and evergrgens and scroll texts, — 
died“and@ was burried at Hampton, about WORKING A “BLUFF.” mercial Agencies, Continental National| is no more. He passed in his checks | wonderful. of the department would be greatly re-| palms and fiowers will lend an addi- 
ten days ago, will doubtless prove to be ' Bank. . No. 827 North Fourth Street. ped ag Tohos Bene EA, ae The most careful work of that no- |} duced, and the efficiency of the schools | tional beauty to the beautiful church. 
the lost. Dr. Thomas FE. Tynan, the | means a Little Man Got Out of aFich “ST. LOUIS, June 10th, 93. | pasture Rtroguced & New creer blest of all double-star observers, S. | increased. We have, therefore, recom- 
wealthy Californian who disappeared ftom | 


7 , The services will be of aspecially inter- 
“William O'Connor, Pomona, Cal.—Dear | Cowboy, who sleeps ina house and w. Burnham, witA the aid of the most | mended the enlargement of build- y 
San Francisco on October 16. When he _. With a Big One. Sir: Some little time since, two of your | ‘obeys orders” or quits. The old cow-| powerful telescope’ in existence, had | ings, rather than the purchase of new noes Tor ae SAS SpEronroe tec 
left home, he wrote a note, in which he (New York Herald:) The big man | carsof fruit were sold at auction in our | boy was the companion of his boss and | peyealed to us the presence of vast | sites and the erection of new buildings. estival of the Nativity of Christ. The 
stated that hé would be back on the fol- | was just drunk enough to be spoiling for | salesroom. We wrote our J. W. Myers, shared his pleasures and his hardships. | systems of double suns whose revolu- | No estimate has been made of the cost | Services of Christmas day will be holy 
‘lowing day, since which time nothing has | a fight,.-Fhat.was apparent to every | Who has been in your neighborhood, tocall| NO manager in his big headquarter | tions require but little over ten years | of these improvements, as yuur com-|eucharist. at 8 a.m. and morning 
bien one in thecafe. He hadn't been there | 0" you. We havea letter from him'today | rock house reminded him of his inferior | tor their accomplishment. No human | mittee deem it advisable to have plans | service, holy eucharist and sermon a 
Policeman Ioso, of the Marshalltown | +4, minutes before he picked a quarrel | °t4ting that you have only five cars of or- rank in society,.nor did any of the | eye and telescope can do more than this | and estimates of a competent archi- | 10:80, This evening (Christmas sit 
‘force, recently secured a picture of Tynan, | — 1. th , 1 4 anges left and that you have them all placed. | modern ranch accessories mar the com-/| wonderfut man has done in this line.'| tect. the services will also partake largely of 
‘and with Undertaker Gray and the Sheriff | Wt2 @ man three sizes smaller, who! pe’ states that you are going tobandle| mon dangers, the pleasures and the | Yet the mystic photographic plate ap-| “Your committee make no recom-| 4 Christ h ial Christ- 
‘the body was exhumed, and, although it | bad been quietly minding his own busi-| green fruit. We would like tohear from | freedom and’ equality of the whilom | plied to that most subtle of all: in-| mendation as to additional rooms for |= Coristmas character. specia ; 
‘was somewhat decomposed, there was | ness in a corner of the room. you on this matter. Weécansell either at | cowboy and cowman. But the ranch 


hymns and anthems being sung. 
struments, the spectroscope, shows us| the High School; but, from present in- | ™** °Y g sung 
\Tesemblance enough to indicate the body | ‘Sir, you’ve insulted me,’’ exclaimed | auction or private sale as you may prefer. | in the olden time was a cottonwood log | the presence of mighty suns that are dications, the High-school building will $1. VINCENT’S SERVICES. 
big ‘“Yours very truly, house to cook in, and for roof and pro- whirling about each other not in ten | shortly become inadequate for the pur-| AtSt. Vincent’s Church, corner of 
es Modesto, Cal., have been notified of the “You're mistaken,” quietly responded “ALFRED PENNINGTON & CO.” tection from the weather the slicker | years’ tisne, nor even in four years, but | poses of the school. ° , 
discovery. the other. If, after this direct proofof Gallaghan &| was used, and mother earth supplied | in a few days’ time only. One of thesé,: “The recorhmend@attons here Grand avenue and Washington street, 
| “Yon ne a » thundered the bi Co.’s dishonesty any California fruit-rais-| their beds. The broade range and the star Beta Aurigae, having a peridd provide only for such additional the festival will 
_ AN HOSTELRY. ndere © Ig | ers hereafter permit them to deal in their | overhanging sky “answered for house | of four days, and an orbital velocity as’ are. needed now. If 
r “The International Hotel .at San Diego. Con- | { man, “and if you know what that means | nard-earned fruit inthe same way, they | and home. A round-up in 1867-1880 was | of 150 miles a second: : bond y 
sumed. you'll fight.°’ will deserve no sympathy, having been | was not bounded by wire fences,” but 


‘} tion is to be called, we should consider 
j It has shown us for the first the | whether it would not be well to include Dae COR 
SAN DIEGO. Dec. 23.—(By the Associ-' ‘‘Certainly,’’ was the rejoinder, with- | amply forewarned. the boys galloped out of camp after 


ies of the mass will be in keer 
; true forms of the nebulae." It has pic-.|.in the estimate a sufficient am t ceremou 
‘ated Press.). The old International Hotel | 9Ut a tremor or’ perturbation, but it WILLIAM O'CONNOR. | breakfast made a wide sweep, and all | tured their present appearance so that | cover-expenses of such S4Ghional recone! ing with the joyous feast. Very Rev, 
te must be after I’ve finished eatin I (Thisshould be a warning to Southern | then drove toward: a common centef,| the astronomers who come after uS | and buildin J. W. Hickey, C. M., the pastor of the 
which. B+ California frai inst dealing | and lo! directly at that point was gath- 
‘been unoccupied for some time past, save | never allow trifies to interfere with my | C@{'ornia fruit-growers agains & . y po ga 


et ou e commission ous e 8 n their ay, recognize e “ TRA . 
ni had dinner. Waiter, hurry up that porter- standing is not thoroughly knowa to them. | brands ready for the cut to begin. slow that do reveal them-. ip. P wal y by 
t house steak! Never mind if it is a bit | our local arms may be bad enough, to judge The high-toned man was tabooed./| selves in our short span of Mfe, and w STEIN. Rev. M. V. Richard ill 
remains - rare.’? by whatsome of the growers occasionally | I remember such.a man appeared at [thus the laws that govern these bodies P v. chardson will officl- 
the ¢ =e = eer ak ae room, Just |. Lhe big man, romplussed for the time | say ot them, but at least they hayea “local| the ranch of J, T., in Shackleford | and their destiny in the economy ofthe | - | es — se ate a¢ Celebrant, Rey. J. A. Linn as 
of ng rd a a 58. “se = were | being by sucha display of coolness, sat habitation and a name,”’ and can be| county, in 1869, He was a city feller, | universe will become known. It shows SOLDIERS’ HOME | deacon and Rev. Jo. Hoover as sub- 
es tae ure age om the | at the:.table near by and glared | reached when there is a “‘kick coming.”— | and would say “thank you” and such|us that the Pleiades, that. beautiful. deacom 
at his prospective victim. We all felt Ea. Times.) on cluster of. stars An Unusual Number of Furloughs and The’ musical programme has been . 
Noe ——— agera e ys'| everyone, are connec an un repared by a well-selected choir and 

KILLED HER HUSBAND.” | sorry for him, but the big man looked For Hanging. mightily. Jim B. jn particular (poor | gether by a vast and entangling sys- A 

An Fist Takes: dangerous, even if he was ‘‘three sheets | LOS ANGELES, Dec. 20—(To the ExMtor | fellow) was especially fretted by his | tem of nebulosity. holidays approach there 
* geance into Her Own Hands. in the wind’’ and we decided -not to in- | of The Times.) I have taken the above ex- 


nonesense, as he it, and tried to| Photography “ts telling us the quite a hegira, by both turlough and 
__—_—sdéaSAN' DIEGO. Dec. 23.—(By . the Associ-.| tetfere. tracts from The Times of yesterday. «The | ridicule him out-of it, but ‘in vain. | tances of the fixed stars-as accurately | discharge. Aday’s record this week 
ated Press.) John Bonevenati, an. Italian When the little man’s steak came in correspondent incloses accounts of the re- older -methods, 
fisherman. was shot by his wife, this | he said something to the waiter. Two | prieve of Murderer John McNulty of San ’ a oj w more accuracy. Cc from H ae es 
afternoon, at Bay Shoré, and was ‘fatally minutes later said something Francisco andthe sentence of Murderer. ‘bet ween them, the It is astonishing even the astronomer.) the second order of departure. Three re aydn's Pontificial 
wounded. They had disagreed for sonte | to the big man, It was noticed | Mértin O'Neill, the slayer of Mrs. Kate city fellow: wad 


time, and. the der was premed . ’ Griffes.—Ed.) The reason that there are ng in a ountain 85, In Ss making in the field of cometary in- | ta tion a o | 
carried dat with “coolness, | look quite so Serce after that, | many murders in the ‘United States is| Taylor county, Jong. before anyone | vestigation, and we now, for the Arst | ong wer shat ie what’ the | soprano. solo 
After firing four times, every bullet tak- and soon afterward, remarking with as-/ that not one murderer in thirty-five is| lived in that section, Jim. got awfully | time. are gaining an insight into the. ‘Sooke sh " y s a ©1 © iamball, 
ing effect. the woman walked to the | carelessness that he would hanged. Acold-blooded murderer, having | mad and gave the: city. fellow a-eus-} marvellous changes these most mys- | 000ks showed for Thursday. The men nei from “Beethoven's Mass,” in 
County Jail, where she surrendered her. | back in a minute, he left the room. acrime in his heart, can sit down before he | Sing, whereupon a row resulted and | terious.and wonderful of all the heaven- | were Michael Fuhrman, Co. C, Twen- Co. 

Then some one ventured to suggest | starts out on hiserrand of butchery and | bloodshed was barely prevented there|ly bodies underge. And it ie through | tieth Massachusetts, a harnessmaker, Postlude, (Mendeisgohn)—Prof. T. W, 
4% charged her husband with cruelty, | to the little man that it was a good op- | safely calculate.as follows: ‘‘IfI kill this and then. We got the city fellow to | the .photographic. plate .also..that..we | who entered the home from California | wilde. ee 

“uuu expresses no regret ause oF her | portunfty for him to ‘skip,’ which, con- | ¥28uspecting-man his wife or child may = off and it looked Hike peace had 4 hope to unravel the mystery of these | in 1892; Thomas Kenney, Battery M, ; ‘The following well-known singers will 

pees get in my way, and I shall have tokillthem. | turned, but one-hour later'Jim B.’ and }wonders of space. Fourth.United States Artill Mexi- 
sidering the discrepancy insize between | kill them all the chances | his amiable eremy met oft at onée’side| ‘It pictures. to. us thé. star clusters | wate: 
A STORM STORM BREWING.” ai: him and the man who had forced a of the round-up. I happened to be- 1] cum war. admitted from this Statein| Sopranos—Misses Katherine Kimball, 
are ten to one that I shall es- Pp. ppe where thousands of suns seem com 1889 a Sil M. d, H 
lini ait Hamden abt te bo Me Rites quarrel upon him, would involve no| cape detection. If I should be ar-| near. Ina flash the city chap ran be-|pactly wedged into a globular mass, and » on as Barnard, Co. H, | Bertha Roth, Dora abe and Mrs. Jose: 
7 Days iy are Expected disgrace. rested and tried for the killing, the chances | fore Jim, dismourited, leveled his gin | where the. laws of motion must at | «“‘tu sew York, also admitted from phine Kannon. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 23.—(By the As- ‘‘Much obliged for your good advice,’’ | are twenty to one that Ican get offon aj| On Jim and demanded an apology or | present defy our keenest analysis, and | California in January last. AltosMmes. C., Ss. Walton, J. J. 
sociated Press.) A storm of considerable | 8aid he as coolly asever, ‘but there is plea of insanity, or some technicality, or death. Jim jerked out two six-shooters | where the visual method of. ure- A bulletin notice names Lieut. James | Schallert, J; Alton and Miss Helen Roth. 
energy and extent is central off the | no necessity for that; the other fellow | %°me fool juryman will stand out for mé pan = oe ted and instantly the | ment is hopelessly at bay; here.also, the | Armstrong, assistant quartermaster, as Tenors—C. S. Walton, C. J. Ellis and’ 
Washington coast, and has caused an | has run away already.” and save me. If I should be found ae | city feller fired. Poor Jim rolled off his 


photographic, plate, in the course of | custodian of contributions in aid of the | BK. V. Naud. 
unusual faJl in the barometer from San | When fifteen minutes had skipped by and be sentenced to be hanged, horse a dead man...1 got to them just } time. will make all clear. ~~ 
, northward. This unexpected 


I have to do is to joiu some| 4s Jim fell. He died instantly, shot| The surface of our ever-changing | Proposed Santa Monica encampment | Bassos—Dr. M. ‘Fernandex F. A. Wal- 
and ‘‘the other fellow’’ hadn’t shown ; 
and unforseen ‘storm wil! cause Sunday 


church and pretend to be pious, | through the heart. His slayer mounted | satellite.. the moon, is being accurately | [¢%tsammer. The matter is of marked | ton and J. Killian. 
and Monday to be cloudy and rainy days, | UP ¥¢ concluded that the little fellow | and immediately all the soft-headed | his horse and “‘lit out.”” We buried Jim The violin obligatos throughout the 


: delineated now, so that if any change js teeta - the veterans, and they are 
with brisk to high, southerly. winds dur. | WS right, and wanted to know, of | old maids in the community will get up a | and went on with our. herd, -but. with | taking place in that dead world it swill joing what they can to promote its suc- 
_ ing * eae ta oak Phonse-r offshore. -gales | course, what had caused the stampede. | petition to the Governor, and he will com. two men short, but: with ne: Giseordant- 

‘talon 


Vent Creator, tenor solo, Cc. 


and possibly | comprised nine of the first and three of | S. Walton. 


be show ti mass will be plaved by A. Lowinsky. 
the Prof. T; W. Wiide will preside at the 
the coast from. Sen---Frafeisco-| ‘‘Oh, just a little bluff,’ he replied. | mute my sentence to imprisonment for life, felement among ims | The slides shown on the screen last Today (Friday) is monthly pay day | organ. P 

uration of “I wasn’t any more anxious to fight | 22440 a year or two the same Governor The boys night were, most of them, made by | for the pensioners in the home. The 
the fact. that it has really net touches ‘with that brute thanthe restof you will let me out. So shall have had my re, were | of 

an t. 


as ye were, though. I knew he was a coward venge and been the hero of a great murder | S¢nerous and braye, industrious and | ilton. with a photo lens of six inches in paymaster’s requisition for this pur- 
Cloudy weather prevails over the Pa- < coward | trial, and have 


had a good time| honest, but they would not stand any | diameter. They were marvels of clear- | POSS, for the quarter ending December 
cifie Coast tonight, with light to fresh | °F he wouldn’t have picked out a man 


tomorrow mor ning. 
for two or three years in the pent- high-toned nonsense. A new era has 


AT THE CATHOLIC CHURCHES. 
ness and most wonderfully revealed | 4: as, in round numbers, $21,500. 
southerly winds, and southerly gales | sognuch smaller than himself to fasten|tentary, and I can then go out| set in. Which is the better we cannot {the mysteries .of the heavens. Among.|, The pay day for December fits in nicely At the other Catholic churches in the 
glong the coast. The Bas aquarrelon. I just told the waiter | and marry one of the women who got up is sure; bot several sun | with holiday requirements. . city there will be regular Christmas 
that it would be wortha dollarto 1 my petition; and I can kill her afterwards ey were many, tne spots shown on a larger scale than ever | The agitation of the library question rvi wh : 
during the past twenty-four MeOoel if she does not suit me.” time cowboy was a man to be trusted | before seen; two photographs of the | jg, to show A num- 
EG the ’Kilkenny Cat,’ lightweight cham. | _2t 18 the easiest thing in the world to get | 1m peace or war, dnd he was the very | last solar eclipse, taken in Peru by ber of contributions have been received, tslatimeabiics wil He 
TURNED OVER HIS STOCK. y a. 8 several thousand signatures to the petition | 80ul of honor. Prof. Schaeberle of the Lick Observa- 
pion of Ireland, just landed and anxious | fo, the reprieve or pardon of any man who Men Are Boys Till Over Thi tory. The moon pictures were especial- | ‘2® @Onors generally accompanying STANTON’S FLAG. 
[de Bc-Gloverof Redlands Squares Himselt togetona match with somebody. I] nas butchered in cold blood or without 5 ASO aes ver Thirty. ly fine, as were also the photos of | them with a note to the effect that they Scchapdiiieniite | 
With His Creditors. * } Knew that would. work. I never get provocation a helpless woman or an inno- (New York Medical Record:) Statis- drawings made by Schaperelli of Milan | had seen the matter mentioned in The 4 The Commodore Has Been Ordered to the 
REDLANDS, Dec. 23.=(By. the: ‘Assoct: tnto a scrape when I can bluff my way | cent child." Women go around with such | tics are said to show that young mendo | on Mars. In regard to the canals, etc., | Times, Some of the donations have Kearsarge. 
ated turned out ofit, and asI keep a cool head on and not, on the average, attain full physical conclu- | been to the point, and others to the -WASHINGTON, Dec. 28.—(By the 
over his stock o es_to-his -credi=:} shoulders I generally succeed. a business man will sign to get rid of them. | maturity until they arrive at the age of | ‘vely a e science of astronomy | junk pile. A word supplementary to | Associated P dore Stanton 
ies | "Thanks, bot\it you'll excuse me | and 98 years. Prot. Seheller, of Harvard, | not land, any the Iden ot what has already been sald ls at least | has been ordered to. proceed bis sta 
grocer of the city. The cause of the fail- | Content myself with a cigar.” only persons who are interested to sign? eee er. = wu ny hah Several magnificent views of Jupiter is this: | posetowy news the tion, and will, in a short time, sail from 
ure was the egdorsing of*paper and the Does the petition contain the names of the young not attainto the full | were followed by equally beautiful | "°Me has a good supply—more than New York to San Domingo, where he 
financial stringency. Six Months’ Food for Paris. children who have been left motherless or | Measure of their mental faculties be- | drawings and photos made by Profs. | twenty dailies and half a hundred it 
(St. Louis Republic:) The French | fatherless by the murderer’s hand? Is it | fore 25 years of age. A shrewd ob- | Pickering and Keeler of Saturn. The | weeklies, as already noted. Hence a | 
COULD NOT AGREE. commissariat and the Ministry of Wax | signed by the widow whose husband has | server has said that ‘‘mostmen are boys | trails of. Beta Signa and the circular | stray copy of the War Cry, six months 


mere until they are 80, and little boys until | trails of the circumpolar stars were per- | old, is rather persona non grata, to use 

Paris and the amount of food that out a dollar they are 25;” and this accords with the oft the vernacular of diplomacy. In gen- 

PORTLAND (Or.,) Dec. 23.—(By the As- | Would necessarily have to be laid in for | ,o+12° wo. They are not consulted. standard of manhood, which was fixed showing nebulous ground work, nnd eral, daily and weekly newspapers of 
sociated Press.) After having bebn out | man and beast. Here are the figures: |y¢ the women who circulate these | 2% 80 among the ancient Hebrews and 


bou dark. fathomless spaces ble to | ancient dates are not available, but 
about sixteen hours, the jury in-the,.Chi-| Breadstuffs, 243,000 tons; meat, 118,-| petitions would spend one-half the time | Otherraces, be penetrated with the most powerful | good literature, in convenient form— 
nese conspiracy cases...reported,.at..:2°| 100 tons; salt, 14,793 tons; Gry vege- | and energy in obtaining subscriptions for 

o'clock this afternoon, that they were un- 


telescope—called forth ,many expres- | books—is appreciated, and the suppl 
tables, 64, 440 tons; potatoes, 295,- e family bereft of support by the red k eS es or cote waar ne sions of praise, for they so wonderfully | is in no danger of a surplus, 7 
word Se them to | tons; ‘milk, 6,602,900 cubic met- | hand of the they sone | frien ds, however, thought him either a exhibited the adaptability of the sensi- On Wednesday occurred the funeral 
ers; coal 1,000,000 tons; hay 688,940 versifier or a composer, yet he intro- to this class of stellar | of James Bree, the second man on the 
A FREIGHT-TRAIN WRECKED. tons; — straw, ruined tamily. They can starve. The which The comet pictures were a. revelation was 
An Ea — ances Thrown Over an tons. e above are given as the very | gowers and the prayers and delicacies are h nao Ray erp a - waic to those present, and showed. the oO @ Sixty-nin a, n was 
= Sapee e lb ng pete lowest estimates on a six months’ food | for the man whose hands arered with the | "© Wrote words and music. motions of these mysterious wanderers | mitted to the home from this State in 
THE DALLES. nk men =(By ‘the ‘Alico: supply e 3,300,000 human beings | blood of his innocent victims. _|day after day. One photo exhibited | August last. His death occurred on De- 
ciated Press.) Raflroad ‘met feport the and the 50. 000: "domestic animals Aslong as murder goes unpunished so Swift’s comet, which had a motion of | cember 19. 
wreck of an extra freight train,--on-the | 20W within what is known as ‘‘the outer | long will cay ae a gp ae _ ony 400 miles per second, and yet will not The 
Union Pacific, this morning;-near Mosier; | defense lines.’’ Such a supply would a fow wiht pul stop to. an era © 


~ 


Christmas observance in the 


be visible again for 800 years home will not'be extensive. The da 
murder inacommunity. Thereis but ove In the course of his lecture Prof. Bar- y 
cost $100,000, 000. way to stop the of blood that is de- nard warmly commended the spirit .of 
t t 
All hands saved themselves Cost of a Great Strike. uthern Calitornia tn its endeas 
y jumping. 


| (Boston Herald:) The statistics of | sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 

: Pullman Subscribes $5,000. the great strike of the English coal mi- | blood be shed.’ F J. GREY. 

‘J SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 23.—George M. | ners are something most appalling.. In| 
Pullman of Chicago, today telegraphed to | sixteen weeks the coal output dropped | “Who's Been oom Sines : s Been Gone? 

q Director-General De Young that he had | from the normal figure of 68,000,000.| LOS ANGELES, Dec. 21.—(To the Ed- 


tends $000 to the Midwinter Fair | tons to 89,000,000, The 1oss to mine itor of The Times.) “In re” Grover 


expressed the hope that nis long an day will be left to individual choice of 
observatory surpassing even the Lick | celebration. 

might crown the highest peaks of the 7 
Sierra Madre. . . ‘& HOLD-UP. 
The concluding picture was both in- 
- }teresting:-and instructive. It showed Masked Robbers ‘‘Hold Up’’ a Southern Pa- 


owners, itonmasters, railroads, and so | Cleveland vs. Provisional Govern-¥ | the actual amount of space covered cific Train. 
Three Years for Larceny.- on, was £18,255,615,, Consumers paid ment of Hawaii. Who pushes on 


the largest telescope andthe difficult! No. 20, bound «for 


ROSEBURG (Or..) Dec. 232-V: L.’ Ar- | in increased. prices £1,767,000. Mi-| Blount and Willis? Who gives the the 


San Francisco, was. held up by four * 
a rington, ‘the ex-treasurer if Douglass’ & |'ners, ironworkers and other artisans | Push to the Secretary of State at masked men, one mile east of Roscoe, 

Co. who was convicted larceny‘ of £18,208,000. The total general MORE SCHOOL OOL, FACILITIES. | about 12:30 o'clock this morning. 

public money, was sentenced, foday, to | is placed at £33,282,215. Peror n The baggage-car was broken into, 

$45,381. and a fine | workers rendered idle number 1,003,- | ‘he one who gives the push to the Em- Recommendations Made by the Committee 


préss at the White House? Oh! that is 
250, which meant 3,511,425 persons/| the darling Princess Kaiulani, who 
’ - HOW IT FEELS TO BE HANGED | ina destitute condition. No strike in| had the promise of the Empress that 
— modern history approaches these fig- | Liliuokalani certainly should be rein- 

Aa Experience Related by a Stranger from 


at Last Board Meeting. but it is not known that the robbers Hal Le oy 
In yesterday’s published account of | secured anything. A special train has 
the meeting of the Board of Education, | been sent out from this city to the fae 


liao. stated. Kaiulani is the daughter of held the evening previous, an outline | scene. ; The pretty gs that came from Mont: 
Nebraska. Likelike, Mrs. Archie S. Cleghorn, but was given of the report of the commit- Chosen Friends Election. gomery Bros Wwelry store. Generous 
(Chicago Tribune:) Among others Postponed for a Long Time. who is the father of this Princess is tee to which was referred the question € 


@who viewed and profited by the won- Saint-Foix, the French poet, had a} much of an uncertainty at Honolulu. 


arts haye been very good this Xmas 
ders ofthe White City was a tall, an-| large income, but was always in About ningteen years ago rumor said 


of providing additional school facilities. |. At the last regular meeting of Gear- season to us, and this nristmas mornipg. 


About ningteen years ago rumor As the report may be of, public interest, pometuing in wold And sliver from our store 

gular gentleman, who wore a sombrero | debt, Muchof. his time was spent in Brgy Ways Dn RG Devs _ | it is herewith given in full, It. was as ends, the following officers we wor you have receive 

and a suit composed partly of leather He'sat one da | wite® bedroom. follows: Past councilor, J. K. Swan- best in qualit satan ane 4 
No. | dodging credite y always has been uncertainties of pater- 

and partly of cloth. .He w rom Ne¢- | barber chair with his face lathered and | nity fn 


braska, and his chief claim ‘distinc. Hawalian chief families. Lili- 


you pleasure and 


rooms are needed J. Lewis; secretary, We wish you a Merry Christmas. 
largest creditors entered the sho tainty negro blood, though their father’ “In the Second Ward telar- omas Jones; treasurer, wan- —. 
wes taken by a The man saw Sgint-Foix and angrily an. and mother were pure Hawaiians, and street building should ‘be enlarged by | feldt; prelate, Mrs. Emma Phillips; | .. 
- ging from a lordly tree presumably manded the money due’him. the younger. children, Likelike, of same the addition of two or four rooms, as | marshal, Miss Clara Reesberg; warden, 
you matt get shaved?” parents, show pure Hawaiian blood. may be expedient. 


igh! 

The.fact that he was innotent of"the. quietly inquired the poet. white 
q she punished “Certainly,” answered the other, | ents were pure Hawaiians. 
Vv 

an ines: way, for when.he.wae pleased at the prospect of getting the | AN OLD RESIDENT OF HONOLULU, 


downibe returned to conscidusn 
has been 


as Charles Bennett; guard, T..McCreary ; 
sentry, Leon Levy; trustees, Charles MONTGOMERY BROS, 
street and Broadway,. so as to. add | resentatives to the grand lodge, D . M. 


sight rooms;. ... the wal should . be} A. W. Swanteldt. 
ade: strengthened; and t to ded, 
onl He is* known in. “bis own, coun. |} the agveement and*calmiy wiped the|. A party of fifty or more students of sembly-room for teach ti RK, Dec. 23. — M | 
me May. Jack. froai hiv tice: wore a beard Drag University of California will arrive and also City Public | tiffhoom 
“Hanging,” he to a group te his dying day. fn Les Angeles today ia a speciai cag, Superintendent and Board pf Monday we will be open until 
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FPOR SALE— FOR: SALE— EXCHANGE— EXCHANGE — OPPORTUNITIES. . To 
e Houses. Miscellaneous. Real Estate. Real Estate. “" Miscellaneous. -Reoms. 
—— FOR EXCHANGE FOR EXCHANGE— CITY FOR COUN. AARAA 
FOR SALE~MUSIC BOX, 12 TUNES, $20 Sa T: FIRST- | TO LE T2 LARGE ROOMS “ON 
FOR SALE~OR EXCHANGE; 10 ACRES | "OR h one 8 tunes, another, 6 tunes, sap—Houge and about 2 acres | for Master, FUOURNOY, FOR SALE — REST price $80; ill nd floor; suitable for restaurant, 
of choice alfalfa land, located at. Ar- zraham st., graded, 1l-room house, $5000, clear, for unimproved all kinds for exchange. Class location; fine tra hed 
tesia; land rich, sandy loam; 6 or 6 barn, walks, hot and cold water, | Mice lot of wicker stands, and acres. ‘| 128 Broadway. health only reason for. sell} ing. Address all Nard and ‘and "handeomeny ered; 
fect to water; flowing artesian well of th, ete., $3800. Oak folding bed: with mattress, No. 800—Fine house at Santa Barbara, | BXCHANGE_IF YOU HAVE | Y, box TIMES O _ very 
fine water; fenced; will exchange for For sale—Kighth st. 10-room house, | Windsor, Wed, $00; stoves, | clear, for one at Pasadena. thing for exchange for San Bernardino FOR SALE-DRUG A BAR-| other hotel, taurant or in’ the 
acreage nearer to Pasadena or Los An-| barn: éverything new and modern; | silts, few more window shades | 8lo—First-class. 2-atory,, double | property call on W. B. AKEY, ji8 8. in, if sold immediately; doing a nice town, will ay. well. fro 
les Add WM. plate-glass windows, ete $9; No. 8, $11; 20 doz. window shades house, near Rochester, N. Y., for Cali- _Br ad . busiitess Address CHARLES WRIGHT AVLOR bay we rom ihe start, 
OPENSHAW. | For sale—Hoyle Heights, 7-room house, | from {0c ‘up; carpets, mattings, chairs, | fornia. oadway. B 


FOR SALE — SCHOOL LANDS; $200 
will buy the relinquishment of 0 acres 
under the Victor canal; now is the 
time; don’t delay; State school land is 
only $125 per acre on ey time and 
ensy terms. DAY & CLARK, 119% 8. 
Spring st., headquarters for cheap — 


FOR SALE -- LEMON | LANDS; re 
acres of choice land, in lots: to suit 
terms easy; planted groves, with trees 
in benring; we own the largest lemon 

the world. SAN DIEGO 

WN CO., branch office 

2 N. Spring st. M. E. . Phinney, agent. 


FOR SALE—GOOD LAND, IN 20-ACRE 
tracts, %™ mile from railroad station, 
less than 2 hours’ ride from Los An- 
geles; adjoining orchards and 
vineyards; $40 per acre; small 

ash payment, balance on long time. 
SHAW BROS., 139 8S. Broadway. 


FOR SALE—A REAL HOME, BEAUTI- 
fully located; over 2 acres, cottage. barn, 
free water, small fruits, vegetables. 
thoroughbred poultry; 
attractive; 
adjoinin 
HUTC 


FOR SALE—40 ACRES FINEST AND 
near Downey: 7 acres grapes, balance 
corn, choice alfalfa or walnut land; best 


everything neat, 
station, Lamanda Park, 
Inquire 


water right in the as this is oe 
i piece of nd in the county 
TERMAN & PATRICK, 
. Spring st. 


FOR SALE—BIG BA 
2 tracts, one 400, 6 320 acres, suitable 
for fruit, grain or alfalfa, with water, 
only $35 per half can remain 


GAINS IN LAND; 


on mortgage ired. Address, for 
articuia: rs, oP BROS., owners, 
ulare, Cal. 


FOR SALE — HALF INTEREST IN i100 
acres finest fruit land in the county; 
abundance of water; trees sufficient to 
plant the whole tract; there is a big 
chance to make money in this; come in 
and see me. C. D. CHEESMAN, 207 ‘5S. 
Broadway. 24 


FOR SALE — A 2%-ACRE RANCH AT 
Whittier, 4 mile from depot; half in 4- 
year-old budded orange trees, half in 

year-old walnuts,. al bearing: 
lent water right: price $9000. 
address owner, W. A. 
tier, Cal. 

FOR SALE—OR EXCHANGE FOR CITY 
property, 40 acres, bet. Garden Grove 
and Santa Ana, in the sugar-beet dis- 
trict, —_ with flowing well, adapted 
to cor tatoes, alfalfa or beets. GEO. 
Ww. “STT SON, 230 W. First st. 27 


FOR EXCHANGE — FINE ORANGE 
and lemon orchard, bearing, with owes 
etc., at Pomona; worth $8500 cash; will 
take vacant lots or land for $3500, 
ance long time; bargain. TAYLOR: 


RCHARDS, 102 Broadway. 
FOR 


SALE—$12,500; HIGHLY-IMPROV- 
ed place of forty acres; short drive 
from town; house, barns, abundant 
water: will pay an income from the 
start; title perfect. G. A. DOBINSON, 

ryson Block. 26 


excel- 
Call on or 
VERNON, Whit- 


22 ACRES, 
orange trees; mod 
rooms; large 
carriage, etc.; 
easy terms. 
_ Broadway, . 


FOR SALE — 10 ACRES IN BHARING 
navel oranges, within 20 miles of this 
city: no frost or fogs; this property is 
offered for a few da ays at one-half its 
value. C. D. CHEESMAN, 207 S. 


SOLID TO 
ern house, 8 

rn; horses, implements, 
this is an elegwant place; 
"Ww. F. BARBER, 


FOR SALE—VERY CHEAP, TO CLOSE 
an estate, 43 acres desirable alfalfa 
and, at Florence; not far from city 


of Los eles. WESLEY 
CLARK, executor, tl . Third, 24 


FOR SALE—BEARING ORANGE “ORCH.- 
ards at Highlands; 11, 27 and 40 acres in 
-acre tracts; finest ‘truit in 


te 


see displa in our window. 
WHITAKER, 229 S. Spring st, 

FOR SALE — 11 ACRES OF-LAND, 12 
miles from city, near schoolhouse; water 
piped; nursery start small house: can 
be bought cheap. Ad ress GARDENER, 
Voss House, N. Main. 23 


FOR SALE—3 ACRES OF FINE LAND 
eight miles south of town, with small 
house and some ororemen cheap 
, $1700. MACKNIGHT, BROWN Co., 
22 S. Broadway. 25 


FOR SALE—-$H PER ACRE, 10 ACRES 
cleared and Fm gel in Redlands, 2 miles 
from posto ater bought 

or rented. Address BARGAIN, box 37, 
Pomona, Cal. 24 


FOR SALE — BARGAIN; 10 ACRES, 2 
miles from d limits; house, 


barn, fruit trees; $500 acre, vez 
easy terms. CROSS & PP ARKER 244 
S. Broadway. $ w 


FOR SALE—OR EXCHANGE: 16 ACRES 
near Euelid ave., Ontario; very sightly 
location: small house; want 


ood 
erty in city. W. BARBER, ai 8. 
Broadway. 


FOR SALE — 30 ACRES CLOSE > aN 
pe improved; good house; free water; 
a bargain; rt cash, Co” 252.8. 
MACKNIGHT: 3ROWN 
Broadway. 
FOR R SALE—15% ACRES ALFALFA ann 
walnuts now on ood 


& miles from city: on Lip 
buy. AYLOR & R CHARDS, B02 
Broadway. 24 


FOR SALE—AT [. SIERRA MADRE, A 
‘cottage of 5 rooms, with bath and clos- 

‘ets, and 1 acre of . ground. Call on or 
R. N. HILTON, Sierra 
al. 


FOR SALE — 10 ACRES, SOLID TO 
navel oranges; abundance of water; a 
from frost or fogs; fine location. ¢. 
CHEESMAN, 207 8. Broadway. 


FOR SALE — 2 ACRES, 15 BEARING 
deciduous orchard; splendid soil and lo- 
cation; only $3000; . Address 
7, box 1, TIMES ‘OF FICE. 24 


FOR SALE—FINE HOME ON MOLINE 
ave., Pasadena; 198x300, handsomely im- 

roved: $7000; easy terms. ROSS & 
"ARKER, 244 S. Broadway. 


FOR | SALE—A MOUNTAIN . HOME; 81 
acres of frostiess land; plenty of water; 
9 miles from city; $15 per acre. 

DYE, 106 N. Broadway. 

FOR SALE—CANNOT RENEW MORT- 
gaze; you can get a deciduous fruit 
ranch at sacrifice. Address PRUNE, A, 
box 67, Times office. 

FOR SALE — 68 ACRES, FINEST OF 
fruit land, near Garvanza; no frost; 
this is a rare bargain, by A. C. GOLSH. 
147 S. Broadway. 

FOR SALE — DUARTE: 20 ACRES; 10 
acres in oranges and walnuts; $500 per 
acre. OSS & PARKER, 244 S&S. 

Lroadway. 24 

FOR STOCK RANCH 
stocked; pergain for some one. 

RICHARDS, 102 


TAYLOR 


FOR SALE—HOG RANCH, IMPROVED; 


best snap in this county if taken at 
once, . CLARK, 118 8. Broadway. 25 
FOR SALE — “AT POMONA: 
10 acre your own 


rune orchard, $3000; 

terms. 5. BA SSETT, Pomona. 
FOR SALE — FINE LAND, 5 MILES 
from city, $598 to $7 per acre. POIN- 
DEXTPR, 305 W. Second. 4 


— 


FOR SALE—#i5 CASH, 20 ACRES, 
will take horse or wagon. Apply 3420 W. 
FIRST ST. 


2 


FroR SALE— 


LOL 
FOR SALE — HOUSES ON THE IN- 
staliment plan. 


OWN YOUR HOME-~ 
—MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
JOHNSON & KEENEY Co.. 
dinco rated.) 
309 W. Second st. 


Have spiendid lots, in all parts of the 
city, on which we will build houses to 
suit, ane sell complete, on monthly pay- 

ents, . 
our lots are not located to suit you, 
“we will buy one of your own selection. 
you are intending to build, we 


-. 
would be pleased to ure with you. 
JOHNBON & ENEY Co., 
W. Second st. 


FOR SALE—MUST SOLD; LARGE 

and lot, minutes Spring 

$1000 cash will secure it, balance on 

at very low rate of interest; an 

energetic person can pay ‘for this. prop- 

by rentin rooms 
0 "ER, A, box 4, Times o 


R BALE Ai 10-ROOM HOUSE: 


every modern convenience; Flower st.; 
to alley: extra barg AY- 
RICHARDS, 101 Broadway. 24 


SALE - $2300: WORTH 


| 


bath, barn, ete., fully furnished; a bar- 
gzain: $8400. if sold this weék. 
CRC ISS & PARKER, 
24 244 8. Broadway. _ 


FOR SALE—IN EAST LOS ANGELES— 

$550—-room house, hard finished; good 
lot; 2 blocks from oe ave.; $0 
cash, balance $10 per mont 

$2600—5- -room house and corner lot, on 
Downey ave.; easy terms. 

$1500—5-room house, fine lot, bet. elec- 
tric and cable cars. 

We have some of the best bargains in 
the city. EWING & ARNOLD, 

518 Downey ave., East Los Angeles. 


FOR SALE — A BARGAIN; 8-ROOM 
cottage, $2300. 
T-room, 2-story house, $1800, completely 


furnished, 
$2300—Cornwall st., 2 blocks from cable 


line, Boyle terms, $600 cash, 
balance monthly 

AM’'L 
24 2114 First 


FOR SALE—LARGE HOME ON CABLE 
line; improvements cost $11 lot 255x 
318; all covered with large fruit and or- 
namental trees; this is an elegant 

vorth at least double the 

price asked; $7500. M’'GARVIN & BRON- 
ON, 220% 8S. Spring st. 24 


FOR SALE—INSTALLMENTS; 5-ROOM 
house, bath, pantry, closets; ood graded 
eee cement curb and sidewalk; fine 
ig nice shrubbery and flowers; s1700— 
$750 cash, balance $25 er month, at 

cent, LANTERMAN & PATRICK, 
8. Spring st. 

FOR SALE—3-ROOM HOUSE AND on 
Elmore st., near power hard-fin- 
ished, décorated; cost $800 to build; shed, 
barn, lawn, etc.; $1200; $450 cash, balance 
very long time, ‘at 8 r cent.; buy this 


for an investment. CROSS & PARKER, 
244 8. Broadway. 24 


FOR SALE—GREAT BARGAIN; 


HOUSE 
of 8 rooms, and 2 lots 560x150 each, with 
palms, fruit, flowers, etc.; located within 
a few feet of Adams st.; absolutely 
worth double the price; $1500. McGAR- 
VIN- & BRONSON, 220% S. Spring st. 24 


FOR SALE — WILL BUILD NEW 


house with 5 rooms, bath and closets, on 


, in southwest 
for $850 cash. 22 
tSroadway and see the plans. 


MAC- 
KNIGHT, BROWN & CoO.; this is close 
to ear line. 25 


FOR “‘SALE—NEW 8-ROOM HOUSE, 954 

23d st.; bath, hot and cold water, 

pA grates and ali modern conve- 

niences; fence, walks, cellar, etc.; built 

arid decorated in best style. In 
OWN NBR, S.W. cor. Hoover and 


FOR SALE — INSTALLMENTS; as. 
oe Heights, cottage 5 dot 50x 


; fine barn, Picket fenc $300 ash, 
$20 per month, without 

or will . e lot and part cash. CROSS 
.3 PARK R, 244 Ss. Broadw way. 24 


FOR SALE $1700; A NEW COTTAG GE, 
situated one-half block south of electric 
line on Beaudry ave.; 5 rooms, bath, 
pantry. hot and cold water, cellar, and 
all modern im ddress Y, 

TIMES OFFIC 25 


REMARKABTB OFFER; 


weil take $56, $75, $100 


ment on new 3-room_ cot 
painted. plastered; large lot, fenced: 

tweefl’ car lines, southwest. “ony 
Glick, W. FIRST ST. 


FOR SALP—A NICE 6 COTTAGE 
and lot 150x250; good fence; shade trees, 


etc., for $2000, in $15 payments; also 
good 10-room house and lot for on 
Same terms. R. VERCH, room _ 38, 


Temple Block. 


FOR SALE — INSTALLMENTS, $2000: 
Newhall st., 5-room house modern 
every convenience: $400 cash, balance 


per month; lot 50x160; a bar ain; look 
into this. CROSS & PARKER, Ss. 
Broadway. 24 


FoR SALE—$i600; FINE COTTAGE OF 
6 rooms, decorated, street aded and 
sewer; within s blocks of Courthouse; 
location first-class; bargain. BRAD- 

SHAW BROS., 139 S. Broadway. 

FOR SALBE—PASADENA HOME, COM- 
pletely. furnished; *to be sold at sacri- 
fice; owner oing to Japan; immediate 
possession *given., Address SAMPSON, 
A, box 44, Times office. 

FOR 


SALE+TWO HOUSES ON ONE 
Eats $20 per month; sure thing 

is pays about 18 r cent. 
MA 


Broadway, 
BROWN & co. 


FOR SALE — GRAND AVE., BET. 
Fifth and Sixth sts., 


Mig house, lot 
60x170, rented; $6000 ; lone 
‘PARKER, 


barga 
worth the money. 
FOR SALE—6-ROOM COTTAGE, Wiis 


244 S. Broadway. 
bath, mantel, all new; modern conven- 


iences: lance monthly; 
southwest. TAYL & RICHARDS, 102 
_ Broadway. 24 


FOR SALE— A HOUSE OF 10 ROOMS, 
fine lawn, flowers, etc., 


Heights; would take vacant lot, well 
- located, in part pay. Address BOX 34, 
_city F P. O. 24 


FOR SALE — OR RENT CHEAP; 8 
room house just completed; modern ‘im- 
provements; also 6-room house; see 
over for particulars. 317, W. 


$3500; 10- 
room house, East Los Snore, near 
Downey ave.; installme 
_ POINDEXTER, 305 


FOR SALE—$2000; A BEAUTY: FIVE 
room, new, modern cottage, southwest, 
near electric cars; easy terms. TAYLOR 
& RICHARDS, 102 Broadway. 


FOR SALE— A ¢6-ROOM HOUSE NEAR 
First st. and Boyle ave.; price $2400—$900 
a balance $25 per month. Address 

box 27, TIMES OFFICE. 24 


FOR BALE — HOUSE AND ‘at. CEN- 
$300; do not miss it. ree 
REER 244 S. Bro adway. 


FOR SALE — PICO HEIGHTS, $800; ae 
room house, and lot 46x128; $200 cash, 
balance to suit. CROSS & PARKER. 
244 8. Broadway. 24° 


FOR SALE — LODGING- HOUSES; WE 
have two of the beat -pay ae in town at 
Ss. MACKNI 

_ BROWN & CO 


FOR SALE— CHEAP, CHOICE OME 
all furnished; cow, wood, ha etc. J 


WILDE, 589 ‘pasadena ave., st Los 
_Angeles. 26 
FOR SALE — ONE OF THE NICEST, 


zood-paying houses on Hill st.; parttes 
town. Address W., TIM 


FOR “SALE — OR EXCHANGE; WIN- 
ficld st.: 8-room house, and lot 75x122; 
CROSS & PARKER, 244 8, Broad- 

_ way. 
FOR SALE — $2000; ELEGANT NEW 5- 
room cottage, No. 164 E. 25th st.; great 
A. C: SHAFER, 2203 8S. 


FOR SALE — HANDSOME HOUSE 
with fine grounds near Westlake Park. 
SCOTT & WHITAKER, 229 8S. Spring Let 


FOR SALE — $3000; 9-ROOM HOUSE, 
past bath; Geor ia Bell; look it up. 


AYLOR & RICHARDS, -102- 


FOR FINE 8-ROOM, NEW 
hou Adams st.: easy terms. R. W. 


_ POINDEXTER, 305 W. cond. 


FOR SALE — HANDSOME BUILDING 


lot on Girard st., in Sentous tract. 


G. A. 
DOBINSON, 1 Bryson Block. 26 


FOR SALE—-NEAT COTTAGE, AT A 
low ce, near Normal Sehool. A. EB. 
PO ROY, 16 8. Broadway. 


FOR SALE — SEATON 8T., A 9-ROOM 
house, lot 70x150, $3000; see it. CR OSS & 
_ PARKER, 244 8. Broadway. 


FOR SALE—360 CASH, 9-ROOM 
caper: price $3300, Apply 320 W. 


FOR SALE — $6 CASH, SOUTHWEST 
cottage, $70. Apply 320 W. FIRST =e 


With Dates of Departure. 


o St. Louis, Chicago and 


Boston évé ednesday. Famil pay 
sleeper ra Chi 

cu ap ° ents 
Souther lifornia TICKET 


_ OFFI CBE, 159. N. Spring st., 


PHILLIPS'S EXCURSIONS, PERSON- 
ally conducted, via_ Rio Grande Western, 
Denver and Rio Grande and Rock Is- 
land route, leave Los Angeles every 
crossin Sierra vadas and 
assing entire Rio Grande afer by 

_dayll ght. Office, 128 8S. SPRIN 


JUDSON’S BASTERN EXCURSIONS 
every Monday; 
Denver and Rio Grande Ry.; personally 

ed; viewing the 

~the Bierras and b 

JUDSON & CO.,+22 8 


FIRST 
24 


. Bp st. | 


bedsteads, etc., down, a 
JOSEPH’S, 429 8. Spring, 242 S. Main. 


FOR SALE—ONE-HALF INTEREST IN 
a ladies’ hairdressing’ and manicure par- 
lors, carrying a full line of 4 and 


tollet oods, Japanese” goods, 
4 royal and 


work, cut glass, 

Teplitz vases, ete.; no other hair store 
in the as a partner wanted who is 
a practical hairworker. Address Pas 


BOX 657, Riverside, Cal. 


FOR SALE — EGGS FOR ? HATCHING 
from high class birds of the following 
varieties: Indian games, 8. C., brown 
leghorns and white plymouth rocks; 
also a few young birds of other breeds; 
call and see them. GEO. H. CASE, og 


_ 8. Sai Santee st., city. 


FOR SALE—A SAWMILL, “WITH BOX 
factory, all complete, and 960 acres pine 
timber land, in Riverside county; to be 
sold at once; big chance for a grectica) 
man cr company. Address JA 
TOWELL, ce State Loan and Trust 
Co Los Angeles. 


FOR SALE—AT A SACRIFICE, A COM- 
plete skating-rink outfit; strap, club and 
ball-bearing skates, tools, etc. Address 
J. L: WALTON, 244 Hamilton st., — 
_ Los Angeles. 


FOR SALE — HIGHEST- GRADE 
pneumatic safety, practically new; also 
fine Winchester repeating shotgun and 
Colt’s army revolver, cheap. OX 6, 
_ Alhambra. 24 

FOR SALE— LUNCH WAGON: FIRST- 
class, new wagon; suits for fitting up 
everything that selis on the street. In- 
GERMANIA HALL, 14 N. 


SALE—$95; PNEUMATIC SAFETY: 
finest make, nearly new; $160; 
grand Christmas present; 
FE. THIRD. Bovle Heights. 


FOR SALE—A POOL TABLE, “CHEAP; 
almost new; Brunswick- -Balke-Collender 


Co. Apply to STRANGE & M’ EOD, 
Riverside, Cal, 
FOR SALE— ATHUSHEK 

right piano, $250; also mahogan 
pieno,. PACIFIC LOAN co. 
5S. Spring st. 


FOR HAND-PAINTED CHRISTMAS 
presents, call at New Wilson Block, 
room 97: lessons given. MLLE. DE LA 
BAE 


4 he 


FOR SALE — $23, A FINE, DECKER 
Bros.’ upright piano; large size; ar 4 
$600. 703 S. BROAD DWAY. 


FOR SALE—CREAM SEPARATOR AND 
engine. complete. J. M. CARTER, box 
171. Pasadena. 25 

FOR SALE—STAMPS: PROPRIETARY 
camps; small collection, 338 N. MAIN 
Ss 


FOR SALE — MICROSCOPE IN GOOD 
condition. 338 N. MAIN ST. 


FOR SALE—RIFLE: ,MARLIN 
fle 338 N. MAIN ST 


L've STOCK FOR SALE— 
And Pasturage to Let. 


FOR SALE— PEREMPTORY AUCTION 
sale of 20 head of well-broken horses, 
just arrived from the North, at the 
Westminster Stables, 110 and 112 E, 
Fourth st., Los Angeles, on Wednesday 
Dec. 27, 1893, at 1 o'clock p.m.; consist- 
ing of gale farm and general- 
ale positive, rain or 
fr: horses can be seen 
at Westminster Stables any time before 
day of sale LEHMAN & KASTENS, 
agents. E. W. NOYES, auctioneer. 27 


FOR SALE—WILL SAY THAT I HAVE 
sold 18 carloads of horses in the last 
12 months,, and have not had a kick 
from one person; I refund more money 
than every horse man in Los Angeles 
if a horse don’t do as I say he will, I 
will give him his money back, or a 


horse that will. Just in today from 
Fresno City, with a carload of goed 
ranch horses. CITIZENS’ STOCK 


YARD, Second and San Pedro sts. V. V. 
Cochran, proprietor. 


—- 


FOR SALE—A BEAU ba PAIR OF 
horses, 5 years old, by A Richmond, 
the greatest sire of Or ‘horses. and 
trotters in California; any one looking 
for the zamest and most attractive team 
in Los Angeles county, sound and all 
right: can be seen at 8. 
owner has no use for th 
see DR. H. E. SMALL, California Bank 
building. 


“UL 


1200 acres A pasture land for horses 
or cattle; of shade trees and 
water; all 6 of Los 


Angeles; price $1300 
DE VAN a RUTLEDGE, 
32 Bryson Block. 


FOR SALE — JUST ARRIVED FROM 
the North, one carload of horses, com- 
posed of several fine single and ‘double 
drivers, some good, reliable work horses, 
several good: delivery and saddle horses. 
all sound, and guaranteed as re ~. 


sented, or money refunded, JO 
-M’PHERSON, Fashion Btabies, 219 
First st. 

AT THE O. K. STA- 


S. Main st., if yqu desire to 
or séll horses, buggies or harness. 


le, 


hp ee — JUST ARRIVED FROM 
c, Wwell-matched carriage teams 
igh-styled buggy and surrey horses 
sale Lo she 

s Angeles, Ca 
CA ANTLY. owner 


FOR SALE — TWO THOROUGHBRED 
pointers, 7 months old; Kansas stock; 
beauties; not gun-shy; ready to work; 
also one fine, large young horse. B. F. 
VREELAND, 19th and Oak. 


| 1% miles of Nordhoff; 


No. &81—Cottage close in and_ nearly 
rr aere of land at Pasadena, for Los 
ngeles property or acres near. 
No. icago, $4000, for 


arm near ¢ 
property here. \ 

%38—A finely improved ranch at 
Pasadena, $20,000, part trade. 

No. -House, barn, and 2% acres in 
the cit of Pasadena for acre property 
in southeast 

No. &822—40-room rooming-house at 
Pasadena for property in Los Angeles or 
acres. 

WOODWORTH & 


25 Cal. 


FOR EXCHANGE— 
Hotel, rooms, very fine, $25,000. 
20 acres at Perris, $2500. 
20 acres fiear Redlands, 


fine ranch, 


17 acres, mepeoved, at Vernondale, for 

hotel propert 
acres, improved, at Etiwanda, $4000 

House . and lot, 100x140, this city, 
small fruit ranch, $2500. 

5 acres%n Rancho Santa Anita, $3000. 

8) acres in State of Kansas, fineiy im- 
proved, for house and lot in any good 
town in Southern California, or a good 
fruit ranch; $5000. 

5 acres at Santa Fe Springs, o and other 
properties, which we have 


for 


For Los Angeles city ‘near-by 
property. CROSS & PARKER, 
244 Ss. Broadway. 


FOR 1 EXCHANGE— A RANCH OF 8 
acres, in Ojai Valley, Ventura county; 
rich .soil, level 
land; 3.room house, well, pump, ete.; 
1000 prune and almond trees, one-half in 
bearing: span of young 1200-lb. horses, 
harness and wagon, plow, cultivator, 
harrow, etc.; clear of incumbrance; i 
complete, $2500: will guarantee bank 
loan of $1000 on place if desired: want 
stock of groceries or general merchan- 
dise, or one-half interest in same with 
party who wishes to move stock, and 
will furnish as cood references as ad- 
vertiser will; mignt consider in ex. 
change for rental property in Los An- 
eles, on cash basis only. Address 
OCK BOX. 211, Ventura, Cal. 


FOR EXCHANGE — 160 ACRES UMA- 
tila county, Or.: 160 acres, St. Francois 
county, Mo.; 667 acres, 4 miles from 
Redlands; 304 acres, Dent county, Mo.; 
640 acres near San Antonio, Tex.; 
acres near ge ‘ 


Hesp 
Victor: lots in city an Pasadena; other 
lands and lots; good titles; taxes paid, 

ive me a call, principals J 
. WILLMON, 230 W. First s 24 

FOR EXCHANGE—12.500: OF THE 
finest improved income fruit ranches in 
‘Orange county; will bear investigation; 
want $5000, balance in any good real es- 
tate; now is your chance to get a beau- 
tiful home. 


640- acres, eria; 


improved in Orange 
county, house and barn, fruit of all 
* kinds in bearing: clear of incumbrance; 
want an Eastern property; southeast 
Missouri preferred. For further partic- 
address J. G. QUICK, Santa 


FOR BXCHANGE—10 ACRES IN THE 
foothills, north of Lordsburg; all set 
oranges, lemons, prunes and olives; 

new house, barn and outbuildings; 
individual water right; water piped in 
the house and around the grounds; a 
fine location, free from frost, as there 
are tomato vines on the place 2 or 3 
ears old; price $4000; will exchange = 

Angeles residence 

dress FRANK P. FIRE omona, Cal, 


FOR EXCHANGE — $6000 ; 
house, in unexceptionable locality, 10 
minutes’ walk of business center; in- 
cumbered for $1200. payable in install- 
ments: want smaller house or good lot, 
well located. or first-class stock of 
merchandise. Address, giving fuil par- 
ticulars, OWNER, box 34, city P.O. 24 


FOR EXCHANGE — GOOD LAND IN 
best section of Southern California; 
gz00d Gifmate, fine soil; wifl grow corn, 
beans, English w utS and fruit, with- 
out irrigation; will take good Eastern 
property part pay, balance easy terms; 
ppiee: for elt ‘er trade or cash. 
W. POLYDEXTER, 305 Second. 4 
FOR EXCHANGE—i3 LOTS IN CITY; 
lots in Monrovia, Coronado Beach, 126 
acres Grand Island, 
rooms, barn, well, 


property; 
small town BROC 
__Times office, city. 


For EXCHANGE—OR SALE: 3 NICB 
‘cottages, 10 minutes’ walk from Court- 
house; also finc, improved ranch, in ab- 
solutely frostiess Cahuenga foothills; 
also stock of cloaks, we s and |! at 
wear. Inquire of the NER, N. 
Los Angeles st. 


FOR EXCHANGE — 640 ACRES FINE, 
level land only $6 per acre; incumbrance 
; can run on time, land adjoining 
with water is selling at $50 per acre; 
want bal, Eastern propert 
CLARK, 119% S. Spring st., sole 
ents. 


FOR EXCHANGE—WHAT AM I 
fered in exchange: for fractional lot 1, 


A 


block 35, ancoc survey, containing 
5% acres of Me athe land in Los 
Angeles Pas rfect unin- 
. DOBINSON, 1 Bryson 
loc 26 
FOR SALE=OR EXCHANGE; 8 ACRES 


of fine fruit land, abou: ™ "miles from 
Los Angeles, and %& mule froin railroad 
Station: also 3000 orange 
or exchange for Los popert 

Address Y, box 49, TIMES ‘Ort 34 


FOR EXCHANGE— FINE. 
in Pasadena, 11 rooms, with all modern 
improvements, corner lot, on Raymond 
ave., near car line, for small lace in 
Los Angeles, close in. JOHN SPIERS, 
Builders’ Exchange. 


FOR SALE — BIG BARGAINS; MARE, 
young, sound, weighing 1250, with large 
colt, or trade for horse; several good 
horses, chagp. Rear 417 


FOR SALE—SHETLAND PONY, CART 
- and harness; aiso double set "harness 

and carriage for Shetlands. 3 
SCUDDER. Pasadena, Cal. 25 


FOR SALE — OR EXCHANGE, FINE 

bred and double drivers; also standard- 

mare. in foal to Gossi siper. Rear of 
OADWAY. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


wife or mother, a nice Jerse Jer- 
sey heifer or blooded colt. ; D. “LIST, 
127 W. Second. 

FOR SALE — OR EXCHANGE. E FOR A 
grade, fresh cow, a Ar tt. hbred young 
Shetland mare. 521 8S. GATES ST., near 
East Park. 24 


FOR SALE — CHOICE, YOUNG Cow: 
fresh February 1. N.E. COR. PICO 
AND ALVARADO STS. 25, 


FOR SALE—HORSES AND CARRIAGES 
of all kinds Dougt. sold and exchanged 
411 S. SPRING 


FOR SALE — 2 FAMILY COWS: ONE 
fresh soon: J. R. UMSTED, Hocver St., 
opp. 3lst st. 


FOR SALE — FINE YOUNG POLLED 
Angus bull R. D. LIST, 127 W. ore 


FOR § SALE_FINE JERSEY MILK COW 
cheap. 206 BE. 30TH ST., NEAR MAIN. 
FOR SALE — PAIR MULES, 
and harness, $90. 527 8. 


_and harness, $90. SP RING ST. 24 

FOR SALE—1 GRADE, JERSEY, ~YEAR- 

_ ling heifer. 107 N. FIGU EROA "ST. 24 

FOR SALE—FRESH “COW. F BET. 
10th and lith, Pico Heights. 


FOR SALE—FINE MILK-.GIVING SOW 
147 CARR ST., near Pico. 26 


FOR SALE. A FRESH JERSEY cow. 
1138 8S. GRAND AVE. 


WAGON 


L'VE STOCK 


WANTED—TO SEVERAL 
young buff Cochin and partridge Cochin 
fowls (Olshausen stock,) also a fine 
thoroughbred bronze turkey gobbler, are 
offered in epanange for a dozen young 
pure-bred Langshan fowls,. including 
a cockerel; difference, if any, will 

aid in money; only reason advertiser 
as for wanting to exchange is to con- 
fine his stock toa variét 

E, COONS & 


TED —A RELIABLE 
Kowal.) and light wagon; horse must 
sound and chea for cash. 
FOURTH AND BI OADWAY. 24 
WANTED—A ‘KITTEN; } MALTESE PRE. 
Address Y, box TIMES OF- 
CE. 


25 


M INING— 
And Assaying. 


WADE & WADB, ASSAYERS AND 
| analytical chemists. 100% Commercial 


FOR EXCHANGE — 160 ACRES OF 
orange and lemon land, not improved, 
with Al water —_ is | miles north- 
east of ci worth $120; 
now is your time. TAYLOR, 102 Broad- 
_ Way. 


FOR EXCHANGE—A FINE HOME “7 
acres, improved ranch, modern 1o-room 


649 ‘acres, 


FOR EXCHANGE — 
land, tmproved or unim 
ov 


GOOD FRU 


roved, for 
SMIT BROS., 8. 


om 
ro EXCHANGE — LOTS IN SOUTE- 
west for small house in gor “ii will Bey 


sunie. EDW 
Broadway. 


ARD FRASE 


FOR EXCHANGE—RANCH 600 ACRES 


close in: 


in city. Address box 90, 
FICE. 


FOR EXCHA 
in; cit 
ern. 


store 


TIMES OF- 
24 
NGE—$4000: HOUSE, CLOSE 


40 head stock, etc 


foe country California for East- 


ST, owner, 127 W. Second. 


FOR ORANGE “AND 
ee trees for good heavy work horses. 
Cc. D.C . CHBEESMAN, 207 8S. Broadway. 24 


FOR GIN CHANGE — 4-ACRE 
for house and lot in Denver, Colo. 
B. KEMPER, Broadway. 


RANCH 
Ww. 
26 


EXCHANGE— 


Miscellaneous. 


FOR EXCHANGE — A FINE SEWING 
machine with all the fixtures, for baled 
hay or good horse;a goog city lot sosene 


for an upright piano; 1 


acres for lo 


in the Urmston tract; 2 lots, clear title, 
for good horse and Phaeton. . 


box 98, TIM 


ES OF! 


FOR EXCHANGE— FURNITURE AND 


lease; 5l-room hotel; 


extra location; rent 


very low; elegantly furnished; pays 
year round; pri $4200; for ranch. Ad- 
dress Y, box 77, “TIMES OFFICE. 2% 


WANTED—STOCK OF MERCHANDISE 


of any 


kind, 


or city property, for 2 


acres choice alfalfa land and cows. I. 


L. CLARK, 1 


18 8, Broadway. 


FOR EXCHANGE—OR SALE; 530 CASES 


fruit 


ars and crocks, at a 
BROS., 145 8. Broadway. 


bargain. 


FOR — FINE DRIVING 


hor cow 
_WORKM3 AN S8ST., E. 


or hay. 44 S, 
A. 25 


FOR EXCHA 


shoes for wee 
BROS.. 145 8S. Broadway. 


-- 


NGE— SMALL STOCK OF 


K 
draft horses, at SMITH 


FOR EXCHANGE. FOR HORSE 


and bug bicycl r fruli 
BROCK, Himes office, 
BYUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES- . 
Miscellaneous. 
FOR 
$40v oal and wood yard; horses, 


wagons, ete. 


doing business. 
ery; very cheap. 


lot, near Washington 


and lot, Wall st., close in. 
H ; good 


ouse and lot, Fifth 


value, 


Lot 40x150, Ninth st.; 
LODGI Us 


ba in. 
NG-HOU 


800—23 rooms, furnished. 


26 rooms, pay 


well. 


rooms; part c 


rooms; pays 


rooms: a 


per month. 


. Broadway. | 


FOR SALE— 


$150 


Cigar 


$400—Housefurnishing 


Svring st. 


Al fruit stand; rent $10; 


-— Corner ry; 
trada; living rooms; rent 


famil 
; horse an 


Al location; daily re- 


store; good trade; rent only” 


7 rade. 
fine trade; 


a snap. 


f you want a business, or have one 


for sale, call on us, 
H. 


P. ERNST & CoO., 
n7 8. Broadway. 


FOR SALE—BY 
w 


Cigar 
Restaurants, 
Saloons, central, 
nu t stands, 


HITE, 221 W. 
00 to $900. 
to $5000 
$1000 to $3500. 
good locations, $125 to 


First st. 


LODGING-HOUSBBs. iy 
All in locations, 10 74 


rooms, $175 
100 — Business’ corner, 131 feet, on 
prominent 
26 B. HITE, 221 271 W. First st. 
FOR SALE— 


$500-—9 rooms, with dining apartments. 
rooms, close in; fine lace. 


$1100—26 rooms, 3 
only $40; elegant 
$850—27 


roo 
cash, 


frase; rent 


ms, in; rent $40; part 


See our bargains; we sell houses and 
lots on easy terms. 


25 


Hi P. ERNST & C 
117 8. ‘Broadway. _ 


TO INVESTORS — DO YOU WISH. TO 
join in the purchase. of a gilt-edge, 


terest-payin roperty, at half its Be 
ent value? Srhe in nceome can doubled 
in.1 year, at no increase of cost; no 
experiment, but a clear-cut business 
proposition, which admits of no ques- 
tion; nothing equal to it ever present 

in this city; principals only. Address 


BOX 680 


eit 


y. 


FOR LEASE—CHEAP, UNFURNISHED 


20-room hotel, 


in South Pasadena, for 


terms of years; yene conveniently and 
n 


pleasantly 1 
and near 


Pasadena, 


Los Angeles. 
WANTED — 


depots 
daily: 7 miles from Los Ange 
and % 


ocated, center of town 


trains each way 


les, 2 from 


AN INTEREST IN SOME 


legitimate business, where a few hun- 


dred do 
will ve 


month's salary, 


liars, with 
commercial ability, Pall 


ush and 
a living; or 

and one-half first 

or a situation, in any 


plenty of 
ca 


kind of am lately Colo- 
rado; -class P. BOX 
510, 


FOR SALE— A FRUIT, CIGAR AND 
lunch business; everything in apple-pie 
order: central location; nice living rooms 
in connection; a fine ‘opportunity for a 
person of small means to obtain an es- 

tablished and very profitable business, 


house, barn, artesian well, etec.: will cheap: everything goes for cash. 
take part in Eastern property. TAY- JOHN 8. SAMPSON, JR., 16 8. Broad- 
LOR & RICHARDS, 102 Broadway. 25 way =. % 
FOR EXCHANGE—169 ACRES OF LAND | FOR SALE — $150; LIVING ROOMS, 
in Washington for Calhtfornia — Los furnished, and restaurant outfit; rent 
Angeles property; ge 8 is ood; had $10; fruit stand, good location, cheap; 
better look this up ACK NIGHT, grocery, on old corner; second- 
FOR EXCHANGE — 1? CHOICE RESI- | on 
dence s,Jots; actual cash value, WHESLER 
equity, value $4350, for exchan for 

Eastern ere erty. LANTERM & | WANTED — A YOUNG MAN OR 
PATRIC “200% . Spring st. ag woman of good reputation te parates a 


FOR EXCHANGE — FINE PLACE IN 
southwest, on finest street in this city; 
want improved place in country; this is 
first-class property. W. F. BA — 
207 S. Broadway. 


FOR EXCHANGE—40 ACRES LAND aN 
Riverside county for outside lots, or 
house and lot; will assume. 
KNIGHT, BROWN & CO., 252 8. Bregd- 
_ Way. 


FOR EXCHANGE — 2% ACRES PINE 
lands, in a body, near St. Louis, Mo., 
for property or stock of speremenciee 
nore. WHEELER & HEIL, E 


et 

FOR  EXCHANGE—WILL GIVE CEN- 

trally-located income property for clear 

lots or acreage with water right. Ad. 
_ dress Y, box &, TIMES OFFICE. 24 


— 


FOR EXCHANGE—20 ACRES ALFALFA 
land and 20 head of noxaer and cattle 
for business, or one good city property. 
LARK , 118 Broadway. 25 


FOR EXCHANGE— GOOD RESIDENCE 


in Santa Bar Cal., for any 
ynimproved ty or goads. d 
box 52, TIM OFFI 


EXCHANGE — 18-ROOM 
corner on W. First-st. electric car line, 
well rented, for 10 or 20 acres of alfalfa. 
R.*D. LI IST, 127 W. Second. 


FOR EXCHANGE— CHOICK CHICAGO 
income property for fruit ranch or busi- 
ness; a bargain for some one, 
FITCH, 105% 8. Broadway. 


FOR EXCHANGE + NOW THEN, IF 
you have a ranch in Missouri for some- 
thin in California, call oh MAC- 
GHT, 5. Broadway. 25 

FOR EXCHANGE. — FOR ALFALFA 
ranch, 20 acres of the finest land at 
Azusa. LANTERMAN & PATRICK, 
_ 230% 8. Spring st. 25 

FOR EXc HANGE—BQU! TY IN A TEN- 
room house, modern box. 

Ox. 80, 


vacant lot, or land. Ad 
FOR LOS “ANGE: 


TIMES OFFIC 
les property for 
WEBSTER, owner, 


neapolis, Minn. 


FOR EXCHANGE—6% ACRES | OF LAND 
in city for orange ranch. TAYLOR & 
RICHARDS, 102 24 


FOR EXCHANGE — FOR BARGAINS 
this head see W. B. AKEY, 


ennepin, Min- 


8S. Broadway. 


small amount of mone 


become a 


rtner in a good, pm a business; 


his is a fine o 
and address 
FICE. 


loca 


stock; best location in city; 


only only reason 


for sel 


& HEIL, 901 


d at a sacrifice 
WHE 


FOR SALE—$1000; A TONED PRL 


vate 
nished, full 


handsome income; very 


and sure in 


FOR SALE — 


at invoice price. 
244 8S. Broadw 


boarding-house, el ntly  fur- 
the year roun ielding a 
n; a neat 

vestment. J. C. OLIVER & 


t st. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY 
grocery business in 
location, now doing a busi- 
mo will sell 
& PARKER, 


FOR SALE—ONE OF THE B&ST LODG- 
ing-houses in the city, of 27 reoms: long 


l 


s. 


“Z rent; must he sold at 
a bargain. DAY & 
Spring st. 


FOR SALE—IN REDLANDS, A FIRST- 
class dreying business, known as the 


Pioneer 


ansfer Co., formerly owned 
by Rivera Bros. Address A. IVERA, 
box 100, Redlands % 


P. O. 


FOR SALE—LEASB AND FURNITURE 
of 54-room hotel, nicely ane 


transient 


price $2800. 
_ OFFICE, _ 
FOR SALE — GROCERY AND BRO 


vision business; 


chance for 


fon — OR TRA 


fine position; splendid 
a busi in- 


NO 


RADE, GROCERY. 


close in, doing good Piinghs. at, a great 


bargain, to the death of 
WALKER & HARRIS, 106 8. Broa 
way. 


FOR SALE — MILK ROUTE; “INGOME 


$100 monthly; 6 good miich c 
cans 


pt 
DURKO 


SALE 
ashionable 
$100 eve 
this. H. 
way, 


“ho 


cows, horse, 
etc.: all for $350. Add 
Pp, 1617 Cherry st., cor. 


GREAT B IN: 
el; 2 y ears 
month, shine; 

. BRNST & CO... 117 8. Broad: 


N. Main st. NEWSF 
— GOOD- PAYING » A- 
per of 800 subscribers: une OF. 
Rich” J.M., Y, box 


FOR SALB—RESTAURANT, “$260; “WILL 
take farm and im lements 
Address Y , box &, MES 


WANT ITH $500 TO $1500 
an tablished business in gouod 
on. BC 


Inquire 36 W. SCOND 

FOR SALE—HALF IN’ BST IN A 
well-eatablished business, Apply to 
NEWTON & HAY, 228 Ww. Secon at. _ aA 


FOR SALE—THE BEST “DENTAL OF- 
fice and practice itn Los pngeres. Ad- 
_ dress Y, box 45, TIMES OFF 


FOR SALE—ONE-HALF INTEREST IN 
avine boarding-house. Inqtire at the 
_Réc ESTER, Temple at. 25 


TO LET — 40-ROOM HOUSE; BEST IN 
“the uired. 


furniture for sale; reference 
530 _TEMPLE_ ST. 

OR SALE — AT A BARGAIN, DBLI- 
cacy store, doing good business. 648 S. 
_ BROADWAY. 25 

WILL INVEST $5000 IN A GOOD-PAY- 


ine business. Address Y, box &, TIMES 
OFFIC 


FOR SALB—AT A BARGAIN, CHICKEN 
ranch. Address H., 314 


A 


FOR SALE— FINE INS 
ness, cheap. 32 BRYSO 


T° LET— 


TO LET—HOUSES— 


RANCE 
BLOCK. % 


Two 4.room flats, 8. 


Fourth 
and Fifth, $8 and $10, a 


JNO. H. COXE, 4 Bryson Block. 


TO LET—3-ROOM, 4-ROOM AND 5-ROOM 
houses, with water, for $5, €.50 and 87. 

Also 4-room house on Kurhts st,, with 
water, for $4. 

Also 4-roum house, newly papered and 
palzited, with ead at end of 
cable road, E. First st. 

PECK, 


JOHN P. 

22-24 42 3. Brendway, room 9, 
TO LET—A MODERN 8-ROOM HOUSB, 
southwest, :near car line; stable, fruit, 
lawn, shrubbery ; in choice and pleas- 
ant cheap rent to good 
Owner, 127.W. Sec- 
on 


TO LET — HOUSE OF EIGHT ROOMS 
d South Olive st., 


Pico, hezf block from cable line, $30 
r moth; water extra. Apply to 
& Co., Ww. 223 W. First st. 2% 


TO LET—8-ROOM HOUSE AT 330 W. 
80th st. with es Shades, etc., and 


TO. ROOM HOUSE AND BATH; 
lawn, flowers, cement walks and smali 
barn; all in first-class order. pears on 
PREMISES, 1203 W. Eighth st. 25 


TO LET — 320 8. OLIVE ST., =ROOM 
ng, papering an ntin 
_& BA RNES 227 Second. 


TO LET—ON N.W. COR. OF TENT 
and Flower sts., a beautiful 2-stor 
home furnished. PREMISE 
bet. 10 a.m. and 3 


TO LET—3-ROOM 1016 
S$. Olive with all modern nven- 
lences. For particulars “call at 
_ 314 8. SPRING 24 


-TO LET—NEW 6-ROOM HOUsB, $15; 


room house, $11.50; each with bath, pent 
t and closets. SCHNABEL & M _ 


S. Broadway. 
TO LET—TWO 4.ROOM COTTAG BS, 
and 846 Mateo at., $7 per month, includ- 
weter.. Apply PARISIAN 


D SUIT 
TO COTTAGE, SOUTH- 
west, near car; fully. furnished 


$22. 102 
_ Broadway. 24 
TO LET—FLATS, 7 AND 8 ROOMS, 

in The Colonial, Eighth and Broadway. 

Cc. A M O., . Broadway 


TO LET— A . COTTAGE “OF 56 ROOMS; 
pleasant home lawn, covers, hed 
stable. Inquire 745 S. PEARL 


TO LET — NICE ROOM 
with water. RK. 


choice location, 
VE Block. 


RCH, room 80, AE 
TO LET — $16 LODGING HOUSE, 15 


atin 30x60. West end 
DOW ‘ GE. 24 


RGOM. MODERN, COTTAGE 
1843 E. First F. H. PIEPER & 
108 8. 25 
TO LET— DESIRABLE HOUSE 
bath, at Banning. Address BOX 
Banning, Cal. 


TO LET— OR SELL, AGES 
ranch, lot. Room 5, “2% 8. BROAD’Y. 


TO LET—5-ROOM COTTAGE; FURNI- 
ture for sale. 147 CARR ST. 5 


T° 
Purnished Houses. 


WITH 


have a good list; the following are some 


of them: 10 rooms, Broedway. $125; 10 
rooms, Hill st., ¢ rooms, 
‘> Pearl st. : st. 
piano, $46; 10 rooms, Olive st., $75; $ 
rooms, Olive st., ~ pe Second, $65; 
rooms, barn, Fourth $25; 6 rooms, 


m 

Hamilton st., $25; 6 roonis, very choice, 
Estrella ave., $45 (piano:) 5 rooms, Beau- 
dry av ; 4 rooms, Ramona ayve., $25; 
5 rooms, ‘arondalet 24); open 
VER & , 27 W. First st, “4 


TO LET—A PRETTILY ‘FURNISHED, 
sunny cottage of 6 rooms, pantry, hall, 
bathroom, porches ane large closets: 
large Boy and flowers. 48 LOCK 

near Orange Grove 


TO LET—HOUSE OF 10 ROOMS COM- 
pletely and handsomely furnished on 


Angeleno Heights, nice lawn; 10 min- 
utes walk of Courthouse: best car serv- 
ice in city. . Address BOX %&, city. 


TO LET— 4-ROOM FURNISHED OUT- 
side fiat, lower floor; 


bath, 
free, MATTISON, 911 8. 


TO: LET — FU RNISHED. FOR HOUSE- 
weenie, small 3 cottage, close in. 
w. H. TUTHILL, 21 S. Broadway. 


TO LET — A 6-ROOM, FINELY FUR- 
nished cottage. a bet. 10 a.m. and. 3 
1019 8S. FLOWER ST. 25 


T—$40; 8 ROOMS, COM- 
furnished néw; beautiful yard, 
quire 406 5. M 
TO LET—3S; A ¢ D 7-ROOM HOUSE, 
party furnished in. Inquire $06 


TO UP, COTTAGES, 8: FINEST 
place, 
RGE San Diego 


TO LET—FURNISHED HOUSES — WE } 


hoyse; chea rent; good. location; newly 
nted and papered from top to bot- [ 
tom. 265 S. LOS ANGELES 8 


BARNES |. 


TO LET—2 OR 3 PLEASANT, - 


' private board, or 
esir 


& RICHARDS, | 


brick block. cor. Fourth and Los Ange- 
les sts.; the finest sunny rooms in the 
elty; will be ready for occupancy by 
January 1; come early and secure your 
ehoice, in suites of 2 of more; also sin- 
Be! rooms furnished and unfurnished, 

SMITH 0 


TO LET—DESIRABLE, BUD 
unfurnished 


SUNNY, FRON®T 
room, suitable for one or 
two gentiemen. on Grand ave., near 
pane ave. and ste 


TO LET—ROOMS, EN “SUITE OR SIN- 
le; first-class bourd; house elegantly 
urnished; large yard. and flowers; use 
of parlors, and piany: “no chi}. 
dren.’ 84 
Ww ashington # st. 24 


TO LET — 4 PLEASANT 7 ROOMS, 
round floor, completely furnished. 
ousekeeping, two blocks from Mapie 
ave.; one from — st. car line. 1961 


_LOS ANGELS ST 
TO LET—aAT THE WIN’ 
330%, 382 and 234 S. Spri g st., 
furniture store; furnished and un- 
rocms., lee 
proprietor. 


TO LET—THE PULLMAN. 409 AND 411 
E. Fifth, has nice, sunny, unfurnished 
rooms, $4 per month: 


newly furnished, sunny roo - 
references required, 


TO LET * ELEGANT FU RNISHED, 
sunny rooms en suite; also single rooms 
in private place with. or without board: 


2 blocks west 
TEMPLE St Courthouse. Address 607 


rooms furnished for housekee 

articula 

-GELES st. 


TO LET — AT THE CHELSEA, 239 8. 
Hill st., handsomely furnished and sunny 
rooms; excellent table board: first-class 
in every respect; very centrally located. 

2 


“bee rable 


TO LET — FURNISHED R ROOMS, SII 


or en suite; light house- 
eeping; bath free: r week - 
ward. MENLO, 430 st 


TO LET-COMPLETELY FURNISHED, 


sunny rooms, 75c to er week; wa 
reading-room, etc. at ulre BOO 
_ STORE, cor. Second _and Main. 


TO LET—PARLOR BEDROOM AND A 
kitchen furnished; will be rented at a 


reasonable price to sermanent parties; 
adults only. 325 HILI . ST. 25 


TO LET — CHAP SUNNY ROOMS, 
furmished and unfurnished, housekeep- 


ing privileges; stable for rent. 
__High School, 5% SAND ST. 


TO LB LET—FURNISHED BAY BAY WINDOW 
$10 r Sr. 
also room month. MAIN 


TO LET—ROOMS AD AND BOARD inn A 
refined family, situated above. fogs; = 
erences. G. H. FREEMAN, druggist 
102 N. Spring st. 


TO atly and newly f SUNNY ROOMS, 
u 


neatly and newl rivate 
family. 619 athe ST., jus west 
of Grandave. 24 

TO LET — 1 LARGE FRONT ROOM, 


beautifully located, on glee: 
tric line. Agarets Y, box MES 
OFFICE. 


if ed. 425 W. 


TO LET—ROOMS AND BO OARD ral 
vate family; 1 elegant, and 
1 sunny single room. 315 ST. 


TO LET—THE “CALDERWOOD,” 308 8. 
Main; furnished rooms, single or en 
suite; e; private baths; finest apartments. 


TO LET—NICE ROOMS FURNISHED 
or unfurnished, with or board. 
444 8. Ww ORKMA AN ST., L. 5 


baths, clean and new; best 

in city. 59 8. SPRING ST. 

TO LET—FURNISHED FRONT ROOM, 
private famil preferred. 
629 S. GELES ST. 

TO LET — AGH FURNISHED, 

use, 45 


FUR. 
$6 
25 
SUN- 
r 2 gentlemen, 


124% 


ny room, suitable for 1 
_at 418 W. FOURTH ST. 


TO LET — PARTIES LOOKING FOR 
call iat NH for housekeeping or board, 
call 4L. ST. 24 

TO LET—A NICELY - FURNISHED 
front parlor cheap. Apply 44 8. MAIN 
_8T., or 311 BOYD ST. 

10 ROOMS, WITH 

ard; hot and vold water and gas. 
. FLOWER §T. 24 


TO LET — IN AN ELEGANT RESI- 
dence, 2 rooms with or without board. 
_ 3 BI BROADWAY 25 

TO LET— FOUR “BUNNY, FURNISHED 
rooms for housekeeping 344 LINCOLN 
AVE., Pasadena. 24 


TO LET—3 OR 4 NICELY FURNISHED 
rooms, complete for housekeeping. 947 
S. BROADWAY. 

Ser LET—AT THE RODER BLOCK, 241 

Main, sunny front rooms and offices; 
and bath. 


TO LET — 3 NICELY FURNISHED 
rooms for housekeeping at. W. 
_ FOURTH ST. 


TO . LET—ROOMS, FURNISHED. BATHS; 
clean and new; best in city. 595 
SPRING 8ST. 

TO LET—3 FURNISHED HOUSEKEEP- 
$10 monthly. 213 N. UN- 


T—THE ILKLEY, 316 SEV- 
TO Lur—t Broadway ; wished. 
boa 


O LET— SUNNY “ROOMS, EN SUITE 
single. NORWOOD, Sixth and 


TO LET—219 §. HILL 8T., 1 FURNISH- 
sunny room, wita or without 


TO LETOFINELY FURNISHED FRONT 
room for 2 gentlemen, 404 tw Piss 


LET—FURNISHED ROOMS; - HOUSH- 
SMITHSONIAN, 312 S. Hill. 


TO LET — FURNISHED D SUITES FOR 
housekeping, $10. 518 MAPLE AVE. 


TO LET—FURNISHED FRONT ROOM 
with stove for two, $12. 444 TEMPLE. & 


TO LET—LARGE, DESIRABLE ROOMS. 
PLEASANTON, Temple st. 


in. 482 TEMPLE. 

TO LET—NBAT , NEWLY URNISHED 
_ sunny room. 835 S ST. 

650 §. SPRING. 24 


GTOCKS AND BONDS. 


BOND INTEREST—NOTICE IS HERE- 
by given that the interest coupons on 
the bonds of the Mt. 
issued by the Pasadena and Mt. 
Railway Co., maturing January 
will be paid. on and after that date on 
presentation of the proper coupon at 
the office of the Los Angeles Safe De- 
posit and Trust Co,., Stimson Block, 
Third and Spring - Los Angeles, Cal. 
N.B.—To holders o these bonds (or tees 


ving 
the Past, "arrangements 
enable them to do any of the 
principal cities, by drand Gotice 
at the company’s o nee - 
house Block, Pasadena. Cal. 
er 
FOR SAL E— —CREMATION SOCINTY 
wouthern California, 20 shares fully paid 
will be sold cheap; par value $10. G. 
_DBOBINSON, 1 Bryson Block. 


GPECIALISTS— 


Treated. 


DR. B. COLLINS, | OPT HALMIC 
ticlan, with the L. A 
eyes. examined | free. -i25 


Institute; 
RING ST, 


wifery; ladi con- 
nement, at at 77? Bellevue ave. 


netic healer. No. 727% GRAND 4 AVE. 30 


be DR. GOODRICH, ELECTRO-MAG- 


T° LET— 
Store Rooms and Offices. 


TO LET—BUILDING FORMERLY OC- 
éupied by the Excelsior laundry, includ- 
ng boiler, engine, oil pumps and shaft- 
ng; all complete and ready for power; 
will ve liberal inducement to as ¢~ en- 
te ST. Apply at 4244 S. LOS ANGE- 
TO TO LET—RRICK WAREHOUSE, 50x160, 
n Pedro near ond; now’ occu- 


pled b Co.; be va- 
cant anuary and 83 
ocK.e THOMPSON 


n | TO LE fans. or ICE ROOMS, 

or physicians or lawyers offices, 

Broadway. Apply BON YNGE, 
115 8. Broadway. 

TO LET—A LOT OF 
22 8S. BROADWAY. 


DENTISTS 


MALL STORES. 


Dental Rooms. 


and 
and 


extrac 
teeth, $6 to Ho; “established 1 10 9 
SPRING AND 
crown gud bridge work; teeth extrac 
DENTIST, N. 
DE. 2, 6, 7; painless "extraction. 


J 


| 
4 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | | | 
| | | | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
— 
| | 
| | | | | 
| 
| | 
| $1 
| — | 
E | 
tJ ——— | $50 per month. FRASER, COOK & | 
| _PEAR : vay. 
| | T 
| 
| | 
I | 24 
| 
| | 
| 
| TO LET — IRVING; 22 8 HILL ST: 
large, desirable rooms; modern coveni- 
+ | _enges; housekeeping privileges. 
4 
clea! Angeles ity I ountry | 
— K, | 
4 | | MAIN |ST., opp. postoffice 24 
| | TO LET—OFFICE RDOMS 
\ | nished sleeping rooms for 
| 
| — = om 
| | | | | 
| | 
| | | 
4 | | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
3 
the Ray- 
mond: only hotel in town. Inquire of | 
| ONGLEY, room 36, | 
| | | 
| 
| | | 
| | | | 
| | 
r 
| | | 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
| | 
5 | 
| i | 
on — | 
| | irs 
Houses. | | ness of abot 
| | 
| — | 
| 
— | 
| 
= = — 
| | the final issue now being sold to invest- 
= enn a | ors for completing the last section of 
he railway.) who may be desirous 
SANTA | 
a F'e’a persunally 
| | 26 
| nd 
a 
| 
4 | 
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BPA! 


PACIFIC LOAN COMPANY, 
(Incorpy 


fos Angeles Sunday Cimes : 


December 24, 1895. 


LINERS. 


PERSONALS— 


PERSONAL—THE RED FRONT MAR- 
ket. 265 S. Main, has just added to its 
how a complete line of groceries, for- 
tign and The are a 

50 Ths. good Bear. Be; 


in "Powder, 16 0z., fine raisins, 
Eagle Milk, 3 ‘cans, 60c; 
Cream. 2 cans, ‘35c; our teas and cofftes 
can’t be beaten; a carioad of 
whristmas turkevs, dres 
Tb: send your orders early. 


~ FPRESH ROAST- 


2 pats. abe; 


Wood 305 Spring st. 


— GULD 

gue, RALPHS BROS. - G 
r, 7c; Brown 
2c; 3 cans 


Lard, 10° 85c; 5 
cor. Sixth. 


G ST., cor 
CLAIR- 
PERION AL MRE. on business, love, 


— MRS. PARKER, 
disease, mineral locations, 
ke 


west on Forrester ‘ave. 3 blocks 
to V «a st.; secord house on Vine west 


of Vermont ave. 
| RAVLIN, THE 
“The of the Times,” 


Army 612 S. Spring st., at 2 p.m., 
Sunday; a nrilling lecture. Dr. T 


tests. 

__ mission. 

ELECTRIC THERAPEUTIC 
electric treatment scientifically given; 
magnetic and ,massage electricity, 

Dr. Hathoway’s electro-magnetic chair. 
MRS. E. ROBBINS, 421 Main. 

MADAME NORMAND, “CLAIRVOYANT 
and astrologist. returned; can be con- 
sulted on all affairs of life; removes evil 
influences; brin nae separated together. 
No. 31 ST., re room 22. 2 


Main st., on 
PERSON Miss ATE LAME MAN 

the celebrated little gies d 
business med tum. gives sittings daily. 
7%% S. SPRING 24 


PEI SONAL_LADIES MISFIT STORE. 
new and setord-hand 
Lought and sold. 64 SPRING & 
Fen postal. 
PERSONAI— MORRIS by and. cothing. 
r gents’ seco 
posta’ 111% COMMERCIAL | 
PERSONAL ROUGH. DRY LAUNDRY. 
per doz.; no very. Leave “work 
_at branch office, XTH ST." 


PERSONAL— FORTU NE-TELLING aT 
room 3 SUNNYSIDE HOTEL,, 319 N, 
. Broadway: strictest privacy. 


—— 


PERSONAL — MRS. 8. D. DYE. MAG- 
_netic healer. 332 W. FIRST S 


— 


MONEY TO LOAN. 


Kinds of “colateral security.” diamonds, 
s of collate 
jewelry, merchand etc. ; 


also on pianos and steel safes. and 
professional libra without removal 
and furniture in ng-houses, -board- 
ing-houses and hotels, without removal; 
ttal payments received; mon quick: 
usiness s confidential; rivate offices for 
ladies. W. er, 


OOT, manag 
rooms 2, 3 and 4, 114 8S. Spring st... 


TO LOAN — TO On 
country 
and no lx PAVK KO 


room 15, 


TO LOAN—WE> HAVE SEVERAL PAR- 
ties who desire to borrow in various 
sums, at a good rate of interest, on 
ex -edge security; mone want in 

KER, 24 and sums. CROSS & PAR- 
. Broadway, 24 

R. WwW. “POINDEXTER, 36 W. SECOND 
st., offers good, first mortgages for loans 

rties with money 


from $400 to 10.000. 
will find it to their interest to ee 
BY O EK 


these investments. 
TO LOAN—3$1000 AND 

rty only; 10 per cent. 
on; money ready; own- 


on gilt-edge pro 
net, no commissio : 

ress Y, box 89, fIMES 


ers only. Add 
OFFICE. 
ON DIAMONDS, 


live s 
person 
. Spri 


MUNEY LOAN 
watches, jewelry, 
carriages, ‘ 
security. ROS. ng st. 


MONEY LOAN “ON COUN- 
_ Gio. and also on personal 
‘S. ROBINSON, 213 W. Firs 
TO LOAN — $5000 TO $15,000, ON sais 
security. WIDNEY & MILLER, real 
estate, 136 s. Broadway. 26 


TO LOAN—$30,000, IN SUMS TO SUIT, 
at current rates. GOWEN, EBERLE 
& CoO., 143 Broadway. 27 


MONEY TO LOAN ON 
MORTIMER & HARRIS, 


law. 78 Temple Block. 


TO LOAN MONEY IN SMALL 
amounts. I. L. CLARK, 018 8S. Broad- 
way. a 

$0,000 TO LOAN ON REAL ESTATE. 
CONANT & JOHNSON, 213 W. First st. 

MONEY TO LOAN ON MORTGAGES— 
DE VAN & RUTLEDGE, 32 Bryson Bik. 

$500 T 


O $20,000 TO LOAN. “ADDRESS Y, 
box 9, TIMES OFFICE 24 


MORTGAGE. 
attorneys-at- 


MONEY WANTED. 


WANTED— $4000 ON CITY PROPERTY 
fetching $70 per month rental; wae § pay, 
fair payable monthly. First 


by mail HMIDT, 11 W. 
WANTED — TO BORROW FOR 


st., rooms 6-7. 


$5000 on first-class security, with 


ability to meet interest. ‘WES- 
LEY CLARK, 127 W. Third. 
WANTED—TO BORROW Jw $100; SHORT 


time; liberal interest; good security. ae 
dress Y, box 98, TIMES OFFICE. 


WANTED—TO BORROW $1000 TO io 
on several choice real a securities. 
_ Room } 15, 211 W. FIR A 24 

WANTED — $10,000,  si0de GOOD 20D SHCUR- 

also smaller amounts. Q. 
Es, 1296 S. Broadway. 
WANTED —$i5,000 3 Y ON, SPRING 


t. rty, near 


‘OTEL 
and Cafes. 
THE HOLLENBECK— 

The Largest ‘Ange Hotel in Loe 


AMERICAN AND EU y EUROPEAN PLANS. 
Liberal Reasonable 
rates. for tourists 
A. C. BILICKE & CO., Props. 


HOLLENBECK HOTEL CAFE— 
The firest restaurant in Southern 
California. Catering for weddings 
and parties in or out of the city. 
_ OYSTERS, 50c 8, DOZEN. 


J EA E. AULL, Proprietor. 


THE SAN MARCOS H¢ 
NT BARA, ng 


On the Euro ropean 

The only first-class hotel open all the 
Year in Santa Barbara. 

A large, 3-story brick building; large 
a'ry rooms; pleasant reading-rooms and 
parlors, over 


oking the mountains. 
Santa Barbara Aine year the finest 
climate on 
Proprietor. 


THE -VENDOMB 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


‘Pleasantly furnished rooms, with. al 
en centrally located, 
street ing door; bath 
connection : ; terms reasonable. 


LINCOLN—COR. SBCOND 
sts. First-class famfly hotel: ap- 
perfect; central Socation: 
pass to all points in city 
THOS. PASCOE, Prop. 
HOTEL ST. ANGELO, COR. TEMPLE 
st: and Grand ave: A first-class aa 
and tourist hotel; delightfully locat 
sunny rooms; cuisine unsurpassed. 
G. PROCTER, proprietor. 


of the Southern California; 
rrespondence mptly answered. A. 
STRICKER, etor. 


HOTEL MADISON, 631 8S. MAIN ~ ST. 


meant? 
PA 


free baths; térms reasonable. 
H. 30 


RSONS, Prop. 


THE EAST SAN GABRIEL HOTEL — 


Finely-farnished rooms by the week: or 


and Hill sts.; elegantl “a 
ily hotel; heated 
upward; ‘table 


THE COR. OF SECOND 
appointed, fam- 
rnace; terms, $2 


ith Dates of Events. 


OPERA 


‘Ha! Ha! the Merry Christmas. 
Merry Christmas to you, Miss! 
Merry Christinas to you, Sir! 
Did you get ac Christmas Present 


KRIS KRINGLE 


Has Blegant Presents for everybody, and 
surely give one to you at the 


. SOUVENIR MATINEE 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Everyone, big or little, will receive a 
present—some to laugh at, some to delight 
in, and some to treasure. 

Look! Would you think it possible? 


Among the will get 
on net presents which some one will ge 


Round Trip Ticket to the Midwinter Fair! 


Think ot it! Fare pos up and back to Cal- 
ifornia’s Great Fair! don't you want to 

en, to pay extra expenses for the 
trip, there will 


2 TWENTY-DOLLAR GOLD PIECES! 


You might, at least. get one of these. Then 
there will be given to all of you— 
Pretty ot’ Etruscan Jewelry; ele ant 
sets of Ornamental China; superb Illus- 
trated Christmas Books: Ornate Vases: 
ceeesome Watch Chains: ladies’ Guard 

Chains, beauties; Band Bracelets; Jeweled 
Rings, real Watches; elegant Clocks; fash- 
ne Pictures, and oh, 


Ds is. Tau zhing Dolls, Crying' Dolls, Dancing 
mo 8, Dolis’ Furniture. ‘Then the Cornets 
and Trombo nes, and Drums, and Ele 
of Gan and Jumping Monkeys. And loads 

Candy! Good, pure C as your 
father nd mother used tol 

And, withal, a sweet. pure Com- 
edy full of laug and merri- 


<PRIVATE SECRETARY,” 
«OUR BOARDING HOUSE,” 


A Delight to Old and Young. 


And then the Prices: “Children’s best 
seats, 25 cents. Papa’s and Mamma's best 
seats, 50 cents. You and your best girl, only 
35 cents or 50 cents for your choice. 

Remember, what a beautiful Theatre 

ow comfortable; Hamilton's popular Or- 

 chestra with almost a challenge Comedy 

performance, and will geta Christ- 
mas present. 


THE HOTEL , JOSEPHINE, CORONADO, 


Cal.; 
terms reasonable. 


door; Pp, 
EVINS, manager. 


, artesian water, fine cli 
Address MRS. B. W. GALLY, Nordho 
P.O., Cal. 


sunny, pleasant rooms; street cars 


GALLY’ S COTTAGES, OJAI VALLEY— 
Good rd 


erican and Eu n plans; reason- 
able rates: finest restaurant in ‘the city. 


CARLTON HOTEL, PASADENA— 


P/DUCATIONAL— 
Schools, Colleges and Private Tuition. 
PAPI PV LOA 


LOS 

AN ENGLISH SRA SCHOOL 
C(INCORPORATED,) 144 8 

are invited to invest 
claims and satisfy themselves 
tendance, rger and 
rooms, 
of instructors, 
and comprehensive courses of 
teaches a better system af 


business college in Southern California. 


for elegant catalogue. 


IDBURY BUSINESS) ‘COLLEGE, 
WOODBUE st., Los Angeles, the theo 
school in 


est ed 


equ commercial 
rn 
ing. A super 
and Rypewriting department, 
a nglish ue 
new rooms, perfec 
Electric elev tor for pupils’ 
. New furniture an 
desi 
Is receiv 
eautiful, lustrated catal 
information free. H 
_N. G. FELKER, Vice-Pres. 


ANGELES BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ate the following 

h: This institution h 
trut is institution has a larger at- 
better equipped 
a larger and more experienced 
more 


turns out more successful graduates, and 
secures lucrative positions for a greater 
number of its students than any other 


y and evening sessions. Terms rea- 
sonable. Call. at college office, or write 


largest, es centrally located and fin- 


and 
Beautiful 
hted and 


eppliances of 


UGH, Pres. 


EBEL RO 
FRO ASA DE ROSAS, 


. Adams st., cor. Hoover. 


th 


de Rosas. 


tory of Music. Com lete 
theoretical course. ev. 


and musiczl J. Bond 
_ prospectus, 517 S. BROAD 


begin second quarter January 8, 
wm Circulars sent ana all information 


ry 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE: 
Ww. n Miss 


me 
given. 


PARKER SCHOOL 
and Dramatic Expression, 45 8S. B 
Cc. Cc. Parker, director. 

begins Tuesday, 


term 


cular. 


Tenth st. P ns and 
aca i ratory an 

= ie Afternoon classes for ladies. 


OF ELOCUTION 
road- 
Second 


lary 
Call or write for announcement cir- 


and BElocution, Stowel 


Spring; se 
trons, children, now formin 
uary. Apply to MISS ALFR 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR (Block. 26 8. 


rate classes for misses, ma- 
Jan- 


OOL FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN, 
SCBOS. Block, Spring and Second sts.. 
reopens Tu y, Jan. 2; private lessons 
also given. BR » 33 Potomac 
-Bloeck. Send for circulars. 

ST. HILDA’S HALL. GL 
school for ris and city 4 
miles from Angeles ‘re- 
opens September 27. Miss K. AR- 
_ LING, Principal, 


MISS MARSH’S SCHOOL (NCOR 
rated)—Sixth year will begin 

1898. Call or ‘address 1340 and 

HOPE 8T. 


and Y 
_ pupils, day day pupils, $100 per year. 
PRIVATE LESSONS IN ENGLISH BY 
rienced aa at home of pupil. 
Ae dress MISS Pasadena. 


methods: experienced 
P. O. | BOX 116, mae 


[ONT BO: 


WANTED—TO BORROW $300; AMPLE | L.L.B., 
first-class Address Y, box 100, [MSSONS IN SPANISH, FRENCH, 
TIMES OFF man, Latin and Greek. Room 4, 

WANTED — $1200; GOOD SECURITY; FOURTH ST, 
rincipals only. Address Y, box 87, | sHoORTHAND—SUIERIOR METHODS. 

IMES OFFICE. 25 LONGLEY INSTITUTE, 211 W 
ARNUOLL KUTNER, *HACHEK 
{OTELs— of German. 936 8. Hill; P. 0: box 598 
Cafes. PROFESSIONAL i133 
oes N. SPRING StT., 

ARROWHEAD HOT SPRINGS tHE TDIO, 72 
Southern and res’ of HARP x 

hted “by by tot | ASTBURY SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
water from springs; overlooks San} Spring st., Phillips Block 

owhe tation a 4 

and 4 p.m.; leaves San Bernardino at MASSAGE— 

8:15 p.m. Postoffice and telephone at and Other Baths. 

THE LOS ANGELES CURE, B BATH AND 


SAN YSIDRO HOTEL— - 
tains, 6 miles east. fro m Bente arbara, 
an 


overlooking the Montecito 


the ocean; beautiful can 

mountain ‘stream, on the. 

to ntments new and first-class. Ap- 
RICH 


py GOOD 
x K, Santa Barbara. Tel 


HOT SPRINGS HOTEL, 
Je Canyon, 15 miles from Ventura: FTL 


1 stage daily from Ventura: cures 
ney complaints. Inquiries 


promptly answered. ‘P. SMITH, Frop. 


F. RE NCH ART SCHOOL, | 
nch evening 
MLLE. D ‘ BABRE, ew \Wileon 
Block, room 24 


PIANO LESSONS. 25c MODERN 


arsage 2... 

Seventh st.; nce oN healing; uni- 
form meth cure, without medicine 
or operation. A vegetarian and diet din- 
ing-room is attached to the institute. 
iso ‘gives steam baths at residences. 
nd for prospectus. R.. L. 
MANN, practitioner nat 


dway, near 


therapeutics, 


AM 
t, sulphur, igm 


MRS. M. - ANWAY, RECENTLY FROM 


Centrally located; clean; sam- the alcouol and mass 
Reasonable: Paine MADAMEAIMEE MAGNE’ 
eets 
Cc, ALDER healer, 315% 8S. MAIN 8T.,-room 18. 24 
THE 635 S. HILL S8T.; 

renovated throughout, newly furnished. SEWING MACHINES. 

and under new management; private 

family potel, with-all the comforts of 

home; close to Central Park, cable and | WILLCOX |. GIB ‘AUTOMATIC” 

cars. E. sewing machine. 


M. DAY, proprietor. 


S. SPRING 8T. 


Main st. All| 


Main St. bet. 5th and 6th. 
Fred A. Cooper Director. 


Grand Holiday Attraction 


Week commencing 
Monday afternoon, December %. 


Elaborate Production of the great dramatic 


spectacle, 
M Mil Goo Ha ARKE 
RRR (00, EFF 
—E k‘oo ‘aga oo F 


_ The Courter of the Czar. 


Darrell-Vinton as Michael sStrogoff. 


, Supported by the Entire 
PER COMPANY OF PLAYERS. 


A Grand wpecteny Com ny 
of Acrobats ng and D Dan 
Artists, cal 
Character Ballad 


Quartette will give a complete. 

Vaudeville Entertainment in 

conjunction with the regular. 


& 


The Finest Scenery ever seen in the 
City. 


TWO MATINEES, 


Christmas” Day at 2 o'clock, 

when child attending ~ 

with a beau- 


Reguiar Saturday Matinee. 


Prices remain the same: 
cents: box seats. 50 and 75 ce 
Doors open at 7:15; curtain rises at & 


15, 20 and 3 
nts. 


Reserved seats on sale at the tex office one | 


week in advance. 
T° 


somest 


Miscellaneous. 


city, or without 
sectnd 
Iding, “if I ave 


MEAT ~ of Eo. 


TO LET—FARM; 50 ACRES, 12 MILES 
city; 10 acres in alfalfa.” 23 


from 

acres in full-bearing orchard: acres 

n raisin house of rooms, 

_8ON, 138 bare: cash rent. M.. D. JOHN- 
24 


1 mile from city: 2 improved 
aces in Azusa Valley part in bearin 
E. RIGGIN, 16 ABLES 


near. Eigh st.; suitable for 

horses; corral adjoining; | re 

month Inquire E per 
_LEDGE, 3 Bryson Block. 

TO LET — 10 ACRES, WITH 4¢ROOM 
house, small stable, chicken-house, etc. ; , 
also chickens, cow and a small 


COBB, 24 of inquire at 


ET — FOR ACRES OF 
or early vegeta. 
the “‘frostiess 

“Mc.” TIMES OFFICE 
TO LET—AT BALLONA;: i ACRES OF 
land. with house and barn, suitable ror 


es. Address 
24 
or barley; 57 acres of moist lan 
suitable for » STi or aifalfa. Apply a 
426 S. MAIN 


TO LET—OR SALE, FRUIT RANCH, 15 
with good 10-room house, close 
railroad station. Address Y, box 103, 


TIMES OFFICE. 
TO LET — FOR $3 COTTAGES SEE 
“Houses To Let.’ 


“READ THE TIMES, 


WHY? BECAUSE IT I8 


Leading. ........ level-headed I, 
Outspoken ....Observant......0 
Solid, ........1.8 


Newsy............ Nervy............N 
Generous.......Graphic..........G 
Baterprining Euergetic......E 
-| Liberal .......... royal. 
Elevating... Entertaining E 


Truthful ........ True...............¥ 
Incorruptiblel 
Manly 
Excellent. Educational. B 
Surpassing ....Satisfying....S 


-and Mr, 


{RAILROAD RECORD.] 


NEW 


Southern ‘California Di- 
rectors’ Meeting. 


Employees Officially Thanked for 
Commendable Services. 


All the Roads Enjoyed Heavy Christ- 
mas Travel Yesterday. 


The Santa Fe and the Kansas Taxes—Heavy 
Live Stock Business—General, 
Local and Personal 
Notes. 


An important meeting of directors of 
the Southern California Railroad Com- 
pany was held at the general office here 
yesterday, with eight resident directors 
present. After transacting the routine 
business the directors passed a resolu- 
tion, reading: 

‘‘Resolved, that the members of this 
board have received with profound sor- 
row the announcement of the death of 
the late George C. Magoun, a member 
of this board, and long a member and 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroad Company. 

‘Resolved, that we bold in high esti- 
mation the memory of the deceased as 
one of the great financiers of the world, 
and especially for the great services he 
has rendered, and the signal ability he 
has manifested in shaping the financial 
policy ofthe great Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe system. 

‘Resolved, that a copy of these reso- 
lutions be forwarded to the president of 
the board of directors of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa fe Railroad Com- 
pany.’”’ 

Frank H. Pattee, treasurer of the 
company, who has been with the road 
since 1881, had tendered his resigna- 
tion to the board, on account of his fail- 
ing health, and the directors, in ac- 
copeing it, voted the following resolu- 
tions: 


mn sag the fact that failing health com- 
Frank H. Pattee, for many years 
assistant secretary, treasurer and tax 
commissioner of this company, to tom 
der his resignation. 

‘*Resolved, that in the withdrawal of 
Mr. Pattee this company loses one of 
its most efficient and faithful officers; 
one who has never varied from the con- 
scientious performance of the duties of 
his position. 

‘*Resolved, that a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent to Mr. Pattee.’’ 

The board elected Godfrey Holterhoff, 
Jr., to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. 
Pattee’s retirement. Mr. Holterhoff 
has been the company’s cashier for a 
number of years. His election leaves 
the office of cashier open to be filled by 
appointment later. 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. 

An official circular, signed by the 
eight directors of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Railroad resident in California, 
bas been issued to employees of the com- 
pany as a holiday. “greeting. The cir- 
cular reads: 

‘The undersigned, resident members 
of the board of directors of the Southern 
California Railread Company, extend to 
the officers and employees of the com- 
pany the compliments of the season, 
and take this opportunity of thanking 
them, on behalf of the company, for the 
efticiency with which they, each and all, 
have performed their duties during the 
past year, and for their hearty co-opera- 
fate ‘3 successfully conducting its af- 

airs. 


‘Resolved, that this board profoundly | 


SCRAP HEAP. 


E. HL Andrews, supply agent. for the 
Chicago, Burlington & Northern, in La 
Crosse, Wis., is visiting in Los Angeles. 

E. B. Stuart, agent forthe Santa Fe 
at Riverside, visited Los Angeles yes- 
terday. 

Ali the roads Fanning tn into Los An- 
geles ad @ very heavy local passenger 
business yesterday, the tgains all being 
loaded with Christmas shoppers, who 
came here to get supplies. 


H. G. Thompson, general passenger 
agent for the Santa Fe in Southern Cal- 
ifornia, is expected to arrive home 
from Chicago today. 

The business of the Atchison railroad. 
in New Mexico during the past season 
in the matter of handling live stock, 
has been very great. According to the 
latest information, 5200 carloads of 
cattle, containing on an average thirty- 
two head ora totalof 166,400, had 
been shipped up to December 10th, 
this year. Since January Ist, from 
New York points, of sheep, 395,000 
head were shipped. 

The Atchison law. departuicat an- 
nounces that the company will resist 
the payment of its Kansas taxes, due 
December 21, on the _ ground of 
uujust discrimination ofthe assessors 
against the. company. The taxes are 
$868,678.) 


The Orphans. 

The benevolent ladies who are inter- 
ested in the Orphans’ Home have 
planned to have their Christmas enter- 
tainment forthe children take place 
next Tuesday afternoon at the home, and 
they lookto the benevolently-inclined 
to help them make the afternoon a suc- 
cess. Let us remember these children 
and contribute something toward mak- 
ing the occasion one of happiness, such 
as isenjoyed by our own little ones 
under the shelter of the home roof. If 
we have not money to contribute we 
surely can find some toy or pretty book 


} or something from our stores where- 


with we can gladden their young hearts 
by the giving. ‘‘What is everybody’ s 
business is nobody’s business,”’ it is said, 
but let us make this our business, each 
one of us, who reads this morning’s 
Times, and give something, as we are 
able, to make a happy Christmas forthe 
little orphans in the Orphans’ Home, 
corner of Castelar and Yale streets, 
then may we hope to’share in the 
world’s ‘‘Merry Christmas.’’ 


Y.M.C.A. Social. 

Many young men, both members and 
strangers, were present at the regular 
Saturday evening social of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association last even- 
ing. The association guitar, mandolin 
and banjo club, under the leadership of 


.Prof. C. S. Delaao, rendered several! se- 


ections. Mr. Mold gave two readings, 
Simmons a song. Dr. F. D. 
Bullard read an interesting and amus- 
ing, paper on ‘The Wheel,’’ full of 
bright thoughts and witty sayings, 
which was greeted with prolonged ap- 
plause. Next Saturday evening T. W. 
Brotherton, president of the Citizens’ 
Bank, will ae: an address on “Charac: 


ter.’’ 


THE HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


Wante the Earliest and Best in the 
Market for Its Guests, 


The management will, therefore, on De- 
cember 1, establish a branch purchasing 
agency at Los Angeies for the purpose cf 
selecting the choicest products of this and 
adjoining coun: 

‘The Hotel del Coronado has the reputa- 
tion of serving the best table on the Pacific 
coast and the management is desirous of 
learning who raises and what locality 
yields the choicest products, so as to be 
able to gratify its guests. 

Growers and commission men who make 

of quality of prod 

do well 
the hotel or srl uyer, who, when neces- 
sary, will visit gardens and make contracts 
in advence. 

Whenever possible, it is desired that 
shipments be made by express direct to 
the woh so as to get them fresh and in 
order, Addiess Hotel del Coronado, 

ronado, or Coronado Agency, 129, a. 
Spring st., Los 


Coronado has warmest winter climate 
in California 

It is the ideal home for the tourist or in- 
valid in search of health, pleasure or com- 
fort. It is modern in every detail with the 
most deligotful enviruriments. Onisine 
and service are unsurpassed. 


CHRISTI AS WEDDINGS. 


Seventeen Certificates Issued by the County 
Clerk. 

Marriage licenses were issued at the 
County Clerk’s office yesterday to the 
following persons: 

Harvey W. Everest, a native of New 
York, 62 years of age, of Carbondale, 
Ill,, to Mary V. Rogers, a native of Il- 
linois, 51 years of age, of Pasadena. 

Frank W.,Chase, a native of New 
York, 37 years of age, of this city, to 
Emma F. Steele, a native of Nova 
Scotia, 31 years of age, of Denver, Couo. 

G. K. Todd, a native of New York, 23 
years of age, of Sioux City, Iowa, to 
May Waldo, a native of Iowa, 20 years 
of age, of The Palms. 

Robert C. Flournoy, a native of New 
York. 22 years of age, of Santa Ana, 
to Willie Richards, a native of Ne- 
braska, 19 years of age, of this city. 

Wilbur 8S. McIntyre, a native of Min- 
nesota, 26 years of age, to Cora E. 
Barton, a native of Minnesota, 22 years 
of age: both residents of San Pedro. 

Wilbur V. Frydenhall, a native of 
Illinois, 23 years of age, of Lancaster, 
to Jennie Balscweide, a native of Ne- 
braska, 20 years of age, of this city. 

Walter R. Wright, a native of En- 
gland, 32 years of age, of this city, to 
Mary E. Wright, also a native of 
England, 26 years of age, of Long 
Beach. 

J. Charles Hoover, a native of Penn- 
Sylvania, 30 years of age, to Mae Baker, 
a native of lowa, 20 years of age; both 
residents of this city. 

Percy J. Holmes, a native of Wiscon- 
sin, 28 years of age, of this city, to Mrs. 

L. Ogan. a native of lowa, 34 years 
of age, of Chino. 

William L. Frew, a native of oe 
29 years of age, of Stromsburg, Ind., 
Mamie C. Wilde, also a native a 
Iowa, 25 years of age, of this city. 

Facunde Ramirez, a native of Cali- 
fornia, 25 years of age, of Los Nietos, 
to Josefa Bowman, also a native of 
California, 20 years of age, of this city. 

Albert J. Moss, a native of Canada, 
22 years of age, to Lillie A. Martin, a 
native of Massachusetts, 27 years of 
age; both residents of this city. ?° 

-Robert- White, & native of Texas, 
years of age, of Downey, to Minnie 
Brown, a native of Mississippi, 18 years 
of age, of this city. 

Charles Miller, a native of Ohio, 

30 years of age, to Ida I. Parker, a na- 
tive of Missouri, 24 years of age; both 
residents of Inglewood. 
- Fred I. Martin, a native of Kentucky, 
27. years of age, to Augusta Pomering, 
a native of Wisconsin, 27 years of age; 
both residents of this city. 

H. C, Stowell, a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, 28 years of age, to Belle Newell, 
a native of Colorado, 19 years of age; 
both residents of this city. 

Albert Farmer, a native of Arkansas, 
34 years of age, of Riverside, to Estella 
Buckingham, a native of Mississippi, 
22 f this «tty 

Albert Shima a native of Arkan- 
Sas, 34 years of age, of Riverside, to 
Estella Buckingham, a native of Mis- 
Sissippi, 22 years of age, of this city. 

Francis Hann, a native of Missouri, 
21 years of age, of Compton, to Mattie 
Downs, a native of Iowa, 22 years of 
age, of Downey. 

A. M. Trundy, a native of Maine, 25 
years of age, to Jessie M. Manchester, 
a native of Missouri, 18 years of age; 
both residents oi: @oumona. 

B. F. Shutt, a native of Indiana, 22 
years of age, to Hattie B. Manchester, 
a native of Missouri, 20 years of age; 
both residents of Pomona. 


THE EAST SIDE. 


Christmas Services at the Churches—Notes 
and Personals. 


There will be appropriate Christmas 
services atthe several churches this 
morning at the usual hour. Special 
music will be furnished by the respect- 
ive choirs, and atthe Baptist Church 
there has been arranged an attractive 
evening programme. A quartette, 
composed of Messrs. Yerrington, Pierce 
andthe Brainard brothers, will siag, 
the pastor will preach, and afterward 


.the ordinance of baptism will be admin- 


istered. 

The Sunday-school festiv- 
ities began last evening with a tree at 
the Congregational Church. The other 
denominations will observe the holiday 
on Monday night except the Presby- 
terians, who will hold their entertain- 
ment on Wednesday evening. 

Miss Hattie Sherwin, who has been 
stopping with her uncle, J. W. Arnold 
and family, on Workman street, while 
attending school at the Normal, re- 
turned to her own home at Escondido, 
San Diego county, Friday. 

At the competitive drill held last 
Wednesday evening by the Third Los 
Angeles Company Boys’ Brigade, First 
Sergt. Myron Jacobus carried off the 
honors and the company prize, a hand- 
some silver medal. Thedrill took place 
at the Congregational Church, and was 
attended by quite a number of inter- 
ested outsiders. 

A. E. Meigs returned yesterday from 
a three weeks’ prospecting tripin the 
mountains about Mojave. He says 
there are some good paying placers in 
the canyons, and cites an instance of 
four men who are cleaning up $20 of 
‘dust’? every day, and this too bv the 
“dry wash’’ process. Aman recently 
struck oneofthe camps with a patent 
machine and took $7.50 in gold out of 
the ‘tailings’ of another machine 
within an hour. Mr. Meigs adds that 
there are many More miners now onthe 
ground than can possiblv locate claims, 
and says it is useless for any one to go 
up uniess he is provided with a team, 
tools and previsions, with facilities for 
transporting and storing water, the 
placer region being absolutely dry, and 
every drink having to be brought from 
a distance of several mi'es. 

There were two runaways on Pasa- 
dena avenue yesterday, and in one of 
them an old man, whose name could not 
be learned, was thrown from a buggy 
and quite seriously hurt. He was taken 
up quickly and taken care of by 
triends, so thatthe extent of? his in- 
juries could not be ascertained. 


n correspondence 


Sheward 


5 N. Spring St. 


The Store will be closed 
all day. 


Three F irst-class Salesladies Wanted 


Apply Tuesday Morning. And Tuesday Morning we + 
open the doors ona ‘ 


Big Cloak Sale 


A Tremendaus Cloak Sale—a Cloak Sale the -... -~ 
' largest ever known in this city. 


Every Cloak, every Cape, every Fur Garment for Ladies, for Misses, 
for Children, 


ALL, 


Each and Every One, 


Is to be sold at a Big Cut from the regular price. Throe extra Salee 
ladies wanted. If youlack ambition don'tapply. If you want work 
for just aitew weeks don’t apply. If you are not able to do the work 


and to do it well,don't apply. Active, energetic, wide awake Salesila- 
dies are the kind we want. 


Every Cloak will be sold before the spring opens. Tie 
spring trade must open with an 


That Big Cloak Department. that Famous Oloak 
gaining prestige by remarkable bargains with the beginning of cold, 
chilly weather. While others lessen their fires we add to ours. The 
trade winds blow this way. Trade increases. The croakers are still 
croaking, The wide awake, active, enterprising business man adds 
business by being on the alert. 


$40 Cloaks for . 


This takes la all this season's high class Cloaks, high class 
Capes, and you can readily see with the prices asked the best costa 
no more than the cheaper grades. 

All $16.50 and ¢15 Cloaks PS 
All $13.50 and $12.50 Cloaks for. 


The Finest Lot of 


OAKS 


Ever offered in this country for the money. Our Cloak 
Selling has rédehéd-the top notch. 


AML G10 Cloaks 
Ail $8 Cloaks for $6.50 
All $7 and $7.50 Cloaks for... $5.00 


Not once or a few times, but every onsinenk of every kind. 


Louvres. 
price is reduced. SAE Gre cts on each garment, and from this the 


CHILDREN’S CLOAKS 


For a mere song. This season’s style, 


2.50, $3.00, 


Nice materialewell made, splendid 
ti ng. 


Now consider these prices. This is a reliable house, doing a ree 
liable business, selling goods upon a straight, legitimate basis. The 
only Cloak house marking all goods in Plain Figures. 

No importuning to buy, no forcing, no urging. 
me e" are freete come, to look, and to go elsewhere if you are not 
suite 


GREATEST CLOAK 


IN THIS CITY. 
| 


| | | 
| | | 
| 
s. Cornmeal, 15c; 6 Tbs. Rolled Wheat | —-— - 
10c; Gran. Sugar | 
Beans, 25c; 3 ca | 
Roast Beef, 25c; | | 
8 Ibs. Raisins, 2% | 
Ext. Beef, 2c; c 
| | 
| | | | 
soline, Sc, | 
orned Beef, | 
| 
marriag®, 
. 
| 
| 
ive s more of his remarkable spirit 
he Good Temoplar’s Hall, 208 | 
| | | 
| | 
and a genuine Colored 
| 
Apply tor; 
| 
| 
most commodi a 
| room in the 
: quet hall; 
floor of bul 
- BOYNTON MORMAL INSTITUTE PRE- 
: pares teachers for examination; pri- 
; mary and grammar certificates; day and 
| Tc | 
| 
| s. | | 
| | 
i | 
| | | 
5 | | 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| | 
S 
\- - 
| | | 
- | | 
| | 
H M MAIN 8ST. 
lectric, com | | 
lexio mam speci 
ulne Turkish bath in the city; ladle 
department open 8 1m. to 6 p.m.; gen | 
tlemen'’s dept. open day and night, | 
| | | 


i T PURPLE CAL, the chemicals were purchased from the | 
county or whether they were bought 


y 2 in the city. Witness would not swear 


« 


that Mr. Scott or Mr. McMullen ever 


9 ld to settle the dispute ween Mc- ; 
Scott S Method of Stamp- Mullen and himself = to the damage | 7 
ing it Out done the trees by the fumigation. By | 
‘ 


the injuries to the trees resulting from 


the fumigation, he meant that_, the 
leaves were curled up, and that the 


testimony on charges Against vores vee, firm in this city can offer you. better inducements at the 


~~. the Commissioner to Mr. Scott about it, that gentleman 


el assert that no clothing | 


stated. that. McMullen would make it 


ssa he Hot Dpesent time than the Globe Clothing Company. Weare | 
Super- 1. E. Stewart being recalled, test 


on: -- sent a sample on 
visors! tavestigation: wine ore Out of business, and our merchandise must be sold. 
named McClure, which orchard had 
Statements of Horticultural beén fumigated under direction of 


Commissioner Scott. Witness did not 
eral Orchardists Neard—Purther know how many times the trees were 


Wane. n0 profit on. same. All we ask is what the goods 


cates a question. in Congress we near 
deal about the ‘ previous 
> ‘examine the oranges which he had pre- ut 


‘ 


sented. He did so, and reported finding 


the general publicis mnch more inte 
ested in thre following question: 
° es |one purple scale on them. Inspector O t 
gainst Comthisetoner | COMPere. COS Do you want to buy a lotin the 
rted finding such scale, 
Scott was resumed yesterday morning w Witneae stated that he picked the 


ight ask, H do busi ithout | 
for | over You might ask, How can a person do business withou her 
tioners for the removal, stated that /to Mr. Knox, he could not state posi- | 
a the pressing of ‘the! tively, that the oranges were the same | ( 
h in ref to the State board ; * th t . ] h t t 
invcivess lengwy extension of |, Knox said he could the! Our answer is, that no one can, unless he wants to 
the inyestigation, and would entail not He stated t 1a the oranges in the box | | | 7 
» Hh n decided not/ Mr. Ste t~t d th rer t m. to | 
cle them Sarther, provided the Questioned. by the opposing attorney. retire from business. and 18 willing sacrifice his goods. That’s the question that now confronts you, 
people of Pomona and vicinity would he admitted that, although he had 7 | 
consent to let rest the matter of their | kept the box in his office, he had not 


and that’s the question the importance 
of which is indicated by the size of the in- 
sesevences inst the State board. been there with it all the time. 


f | terrogation point placed on top of these 
: li But, h it i 
_ Commissioner Scott, being recalled. | prosecution, and the board decided. to Such is the case with us. We are going out of business, and $00 of 
» in response ‘ | 


question, for, of course, you do want to buy 
hear evidence for the defense. 
Knox, that he had several times served} ° 


a lotinthe Alexandre Weill Tract, in fac 
THE DEFENSE. 


3 l who have seen its beautiful location a 

notices to owners to clean up their or- W. G. McMullen swore that he stated ff; d t th 1 bl t t f f t rfu y easy erms and our low prices, ex- 

cepta f the Los Angeles “ 

chards. Witness remembered about ther Me set  Oher Our goods to the public at cost of manutacture. ceptia few of the Lon Angeles “four hun- 
Bome peach trees at Downey being de-| 15¢ pe held responsible for the pecu- oi i = 4 a much for poorer iots on Grand Avenue and 
stroyed ‘by his niary damage to the trees fumigated. : . “eo ger alt do it gaa 
Evans. When informed. regarding e | Witnese-did-—not, in the slightest de- R b h d dad di d to th th t 
trees, “witness. told Evans to quaran- | gree, take any advantage, directly or emember, we carry no shoddy goods, an ose tha say tot ithe 
tine them, if necessary. Being again | indirectly, of Mr, Cunningham, in the : rs 
advised regarding the trees, he directed arbitration. Mr. Cunningham notified é 


not do, or recéive, a good deedtoooften,and , 
Bvans to destroy the trees,. Witness | him afterdhe trees were fumigated that 
gave this order on verbal advice from they had Deen ihjured, and he went to 


| all u d th BUY ANOTHER LOT 
Gave where | see them within a few days afterward. are 1n want of clothing we would ask to call on us, an en 7 
were, he supposed, about hun- fhe leaves were found to ap- la 
dred of the trees destroyed. Witness | Pear healthy, while others were curled y, q prop- 
appointed Mr. Evans as inspector at | UP. The bark on one side of a number 


Down ause that gentleman had | Of the trees was of a pale color. Wit- judge for yourselves of the values we are offering ves 
@ good utation, and had a thorough | Ness any deciduous or 


Alexandre Weill Tract, remember one can- 


Central Avenue, then take a stroll around i 
he on the cement sidewalks. 
4 at line all our stree 
case of swhen-he fumigated the trees W ] t li f fi t ] ll d h eens on 
new, and n e nown.. WwW m sa at for 
believed that to. fumigate three |in the car he found it impossible to 7 e carry a comp e e me O rs aSs, e —mMma e ot nad in the sinest weather, 
times would kill the purple scale, al- | make the car airtight. He closed up ; . 7 Examine fhe flowers that bloom in all the 
of courdé, would be almost pat could not close up the other yards (not only in the spring tra-la 
certain to kill that nd of scale to , ; rs ris Ex .mine the m ificent vi fthe Sierra 
“top” the trees and scrub them. He tightly. For ote con- ing, second to none lin the city. | pet 
was urging the use of the former|*® Oa it necessary to make a stronger ‘ feet of our invigorating air (free to all); 
method,,,because he desired not to,se- | 848, and generated what, in his judg- : : then call upon the undersigned and get the 
riously. injure any more trees than was} ment, Was necessary under the circum- particulars in regard toour celebrated Non- 
necessary. it was a great set-back to |Stance@: There.was alfalfa on the | ntefest-bearing Installment Contract for 
a tree to “‘top’’ it. s+ Koa _ | ground where the trees were set, and ,3* the sule of lots upon monthly payments, not 
Willidifi Wood testified that he had an | he belieyed, that alfalfa would, more 

orchard’ at’ Rivera. He had about | than some other things, absorb moist- 


G in the shape of ren 
twenty-four trees infested with the | Ure_from the ground. Witness consid- 


under contract to purchase a lot in : 
from Florida. He first discovered the | for Mr. Cunningham, he was working 3° Alexandre Weill Tract. you receive not o : 
scale about three years ago when an | for him, and not for the couhty. 

inspector: named Kauffman asked him Cc. A. Kauffman, the next witness, 

if he did not have the purple scale on | Sid he was an inspector for the county | 

his orchard. Mr. Kauffman showed | 2>out three years ago. In 1889 the 

witness a recipe for a_ resin-wash, firm of Walker Bros. received a ship- = | 

which recipe was printed in a pamphlet | ment of orange trees from Florida. The | 


a full equivalent for your money. but also 
< the pro&t:that may accrue by reason of the 
gre able advance in real estate over present 
d-rock prices. 
“ To recur to ourquestion: “Do you want 
to buy a [ot in the Alexendre Welll Tract?” 


I wish to,say, that your affirmative reply to 
9 gether with the customary de it on ac- 
countpf purchase money should be left at 
my ofgce without delay. 


RICHARD ALTSCHUL, 


' Sole Agent Alexandre Weill Tract, 


trees were set out im various places 
it: [trom Downey to Whittier. The follow- 


? 
Scott’s predecessor. Witness had used | n& Spring a new insect pest was found 
the sedias-ash, a mixture of coal of] } 97 Some of the trees. An examination 


and also had fumigated the trees in |-being made by Prof. Coquilett, that 


the manner recommended by Commis- | S¢tleman pronounced it to be purple , Spring Street, near Third. ~— 


He beli th sin- | Scale. A number of those who had it | 
wash to be most in their orchards made a vigorous effort 415 North Main Street. 
the purple scale. Witness believed the | set rid of the scale, and, in the opin- 
only proper way to treat trees for |!0n of the witness, if all of the people | ‘3 | 
purple scale was to first cut the limbs | had co-operated with the Commissioner 


hly. the pest might have been practically UND WAY exhibit was takonjup.; TWo'diffetent| 3 THE | > 

eradicated. If the orchardists would WELL ER plans were submiittéa for tie” arrange- eee eee Dr. Wo nas 
Were some other orchards where it was| OMly work with Mr. Scott, he believed . | 


ment of this feature, but neither was 
mot. however. they might yet stamp it out. There § ANI ARI U M! eae 


‘ 


; : agreed upon at the time of adjourn- 

Upon cross-examination he admittea | Were somme-people who seemed think | Midwinter Fair Committees [Make | went pe 
that on some of the trees he made an | the county ought , 2 ha vas en E R rts The héads of the various other sub- 
application stronger than recommended }19 -their ‘orchards, instead of doing , Encouraging Reports. commitfees reported enconragi r “s 
with the result that his trees were in-+themselves. Witness had frequently ported encouraging prog- 


4 


miss purple scale, telling him it was eve - 

pe enlceend pe yp Rye teney Bod to be one of the most serious pests | C. D. Tidball Engaged to Take Charge of the NEW CITIZENS. 

one could. Witness had found that, | theTe were to deal with. Commissioner 


Decorating of the Los Angeles County —— Hee Shoe HOUSE 
when in the egg stage, the purple | S°ott-had not often visited in his local- | Matters Large Excursion Party Seog : the | 
scale would not be destroyed by spray- ity. In the opinion of witness, the Before the Mesting East. 
ing or fumigating. When in the breath- | ™0St effectual way to rid @ tree of pur- _ | The following excursion party from | 
and fumigating were to be resorted to,| The County Midwinter Fair Commit- | on nt F. | 
with purple scale that did not have on | it Would be, he thought, necessary to|tee met yesterday afternoon in the 


it some of the pest in the egg: stage. | TePeat, the operation several times. | chamber of Commerce rooms, Chairman | W. Look, Rockland, Me.;-Mrs. 8. T. 
the eq | had ound that the nurserymen usu- idi Bates, Augusta, Capt. F. W. Ham, | iit IM 
hat ally had no use for a commissioner. | Slauson presiding. Rockland, Me.: A. Meadér, Mrs. | 

have no effect. From his observation nad given good attention to his du-| names, when the minutes of the prev-| §. A. Burgess, I T. Braman, Capt. | : _ 
of the purple scale did .not 


John, G. Nixon, MaryA: Mowry, | “err 
“William Evans testified that he haa | !0us meeting were read and approved, . Ge ; 
tch out in the winter. ~-. -. 3 = ; it Mr., Woodbridge. of the Committee on | Mrs.:D.<C. Mowry, Mrs. Hannah Mont- 
ral Inspector at Downe ° Be: Q Com 

t cross-examiriatién® “witness: three The purple Olive Oil, suggested that display of | Miss Persie A. Phipps, H. R. | by De. daughter, Virginia 
was first discovered there én 1890. It | all oils be made together, rather than hip @ise 
advice of Geusintestonar facet” Gn” aid was eradicated from some of the trees, | that a separate olive oil exhibit be pro- ward, as port, Mrs..M. Doram)| | 


sicians called hip ase, and had pro... 
hborhood. He | vided. A motion made by Mr. Lanker- eight years, Dr. Wong's diagnos 
not use it as strong as recomm ; but. not all in the neig v , y Miss B he Smit , Mass.; L. “ae 
but it had killed me had made several examinations, and | shim, that the Olive Oil Committee also Maas.; 1. 


Clark, Miss Lucy Jackson, M. W. - » of cancer. medicine effecte 2 
scale. He considered he had not yet ‘found the purple scale in only # small constitute the committee on all vegeta- | bry, and wife EO. Leonard, Miss a nent cure in seven months’ time. Twoyears - +. 
proportion of the orchards in that re- , : : ago my grandson became blind in one eye. ’ 

given that kind of wash a fair frial. gio Nearly all of it found had been ble oils, was then made and carried. J. Leonard, Mrs. Charles Lang, Miss Dr. Wong restored his sight in three wee 

M. A, Cunningham of Long Beach be- * f 7 Florida. or el a Mr. Lankershim stated that those in| Mabel Lang, W. Deluna, Mrs. 8. E. | time A. LASSWELL, Savannah, Cal 
ing sworn stated that he had a quan- tot nnn a? hich it yrwe p Bn charge of the dried fruit exhibits had | Thompson, Chicago;’E. Allier, C. Jas- | After I had been treated eleven years by 
He been fighting the the county thoroughly and | mere, Misses Dollie, Ida and Bursa | six different doctors, for consump 
Witness asked Mr. — fore 1891. At one had found that nearly all of the growers Thanking them for their very liberal patronage in “Wong's medicine and” 
Scott's inspector, if, in case he should was entirely | had disposed of their product, but that Mar eecher. ‘ was in seven months I enjoy excel 
want sell some of the tftes infested stamped out. He had cut back a good arrangements had been made witha the past. lent health and weigh 170 pounds 
with black scale whether there=would | @@™Y trees and painted them all over | number of wholesale merchants for se- , 

any quarantine placed- on=them. | ith coal olf applied with a big paint 


| 
Witness was told there wo brush. AltHough suck tre ‘ctring a creditable display of such : : sh, Mrs. s ary E. MRS. A.M. AVELA, 


‘ ; 1612 Brooklyn Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. re 

fruit. He thought that perh Sallie Bl = without the use of poisons. 
Bome of thé trees, he was sure it killed | fruit. e thought that perhaps there e Blurton, St. Louis; D. M. Therne, Serge ; quickly c ou e » 

Bang the purple scale. “He had not done | might be many persons who still had | Anna, IIl.; H. Cook, Mrs, "Four thousand cures. Ten years in Los 

man notified him that the trees had much fumigating because he did not | goodsample fruit which might be ob- Cook, Clay City, Ind.; Mrs. William’ Belt, |)" °°" oo" DR WONG 

the black scale and must be cleaned. | Mave Supply of tents such as are | taped. We wish to impress. upon the minds of all our 

Witness afterward had a carload of | for that purpose. Witness had resolution was also passed request- | Miss Pes ss Rose 2 Main st. Los Angeles. 

trees coming and had the same left | he@rd talk on both sides against Mr. | ing the Board of Supervisors. to make| jrq J Res Bowen, Clay City, t that we are not .raffling Silve b . i 

at Signal Hjll. Witness went to see there to be more. com- | appropriation of $200 with which omers e are 4 iverware, Dut are 

Mr. M plaint because he (Scott) made them ; onion and wife, |. = ae 

al — —_ — a = oe clean up their orchards. There was a | *° assist in defraying the expenses of | Greene, Iowa; Mrs. I, Cummings, Mil- giving it away FREE for one year. . Por™H oli d ays mage 

were and superintend the fumigation, | 8004 deal of complaint, also, on the part | 42 educational exhibit. waukee, Wis.; O. W. Stratton, Whitney . . | . : 

Mr. McMullen. promised to. go on an | °f those who wanted certificates for | _ C. B. Tidball offered a proposition to | B. Miller and wife, R. A. Boyd and _ Every customer purchasing from $1 to $50 a — ae 

appointed date and dq.it for $5... Wit-. trees, and could not geti such | decorate the county exhibit rooms, it Cul- 

ness had ‘s at | fates,” being understood that the committee son, uimertson, Lawrence, j j “3 

time and at the hour nw to the ._Mr, Evans's testimony being con- reve, receive the compensation for Kan.; Mrs. A. Jopnson, Mrs. E. D. Al- |. worth of Shoes will receive @ discount of 10 per - : ' be 

train to meet Mr. McMullen, who faflea {.Clu%ed.-further hearing in the case was | any additional work that he might do| PC" Kansas City; Mrs. R. A. Street, 

to arrive. Two or three days later | Geferred till Thursday, January 4, at z 


for other counties in the meantime Denver; George Morrisey, Pueblo, Colo. cent, in the shape of a coupon 
trees were sold to a man at Downey-at Feud’ Dead. _ | the probable cost of materials to be used AKES, MEN MAKE. he le 
Which place they were set out. The| J. 8. Scentt, an old man who lived | im the decoration according to the plan 


trees set out at Hollywood all died or | alone near the waterfront at’ Long | Offered by Mr. Tidball, and i: was 
else were greatly damaged. 


Beach, was found dead in his hut, . | thought that $350 would cover thecost How The Practice a Grea 7 7 | e: “5 
At this stage of the investigation | terday, by a young man who ani ie of supplies. y ae t Deal * * ' | Operagiasses, Lorgnettes, Chatelaine Cases, = 
was see what was the cause of his non-| The sub-committee in charge of this of False: Economy. | 1S tacles & Glasses 
ing on the transactions between or-| -As~the real cause of death was not 0 pec y 


chardists. and Mr. Scott’s inspectors, |}snown Coroner Cates was notified and gage Mr. Tidball or some other capable ‘in largest assortment and at very lowest prices. a? ome 


~ 


eeend, of with Mr. Scott, should be ad- | he went down last evening to investi- person to do the decorating at a cost not The Longest Way Around is Often the Shortest 
™m1s8sa bie. 


evenings. 
Holiday Gifts of us you | 
te the matter. to exceed $150. Way Home in Clothes as in Everything | n purchasing your t 
Witness then went on to give a spiel: - Secretary Willard reported that the Else—One- Direction in Which, | ~~ Itis triple plated and guaranteed by the New Haven enter the Meer. the Stolidays Yor tach tents 
Jengthy account of how he went to Mr. BUSINESS EDUCATION relief map of the county was nearing Many Men are Mistaken. will fit your friends perfectly, and without 
the th Is a good thing.The best place to get | Completion, and promised to be highly Company: | Optical C 
the ; satisfactory. In that connection j¢ jis sary OF Pacific Optical Company, 
| ane College, secretary stated that considerable dis- | clothes. “it "you savage, “of Remember, this Silverware will be given away S$. G. MARSHUTZ, Propr. y 
In the afternoon C. V, Baldwin, a and es, acknowl oven 


rang ’ tainly not for economy, for that is as- —- 
Gentist, was called. He stated that he | to.be the very _best.. They are more con- pagis of suredly not attained. ti can not be for 
Bought a quantity of trees for an or- | venient, last longer pose consume less | “2ere were objections to this plan. for that is out of the question. |. 
‘fael than any other stove known. Do | Those present were heartily opposed to ell, why is it then? Ah, because they 
q ago. They were fumigated by an in- | 20 fil to see them. - | the idea, and a motion to have the map | ©°St less. Let us see if they 4 


A ready made suit will % ou bout | 4 : ° ey 
mpector named McMullen, and a few| MOTHERS, be sure and always use | Matter referred back to the sub-com- | two-thirds what a good te VV 
Gays afterward the trees were noticed | Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup for your e 9 i ye ¥ 


mittee was carried. der would. The. first wears about two 
Ro get whtte and apparently sickly. chharen while teething. It is the best of Superintendent Wiggins reported that weeks and then is all out of shape and 


i 


never regains it. Then it begins to get } ; , | Send your orders direct-to beadquarters and 
owing to a necessary change made faded and washy looking. Soon it is 
oot Sime the from baROBERT SHARP, funeral director (in- | the plans for the Southern California | presentable outside of your place of worl, 201 “N ORTH SPRING STR EET eave the agents’ commiesion.: Look these: 
Whether the young trees were brought reduced somewhat in size. This was| There is the ready-made. ‘STANDARD GOODS. 
not. He understood Powders | not at all desirable, but as there was no| | You pay little mere ond have “Opposite the Old Courthouse. Nitrate of Sod $43 per ton 
e firm of Stewart Bros, was in- Curing the | alternative the plans of the architect t 
are ut with this modification would have to Made of ‘better “goods and made to All goods marked in Plain Figures | Pian te 
were brought to his he witnees’) |-with | be abided by. unth it Wears. to pieces. When your Bones, Meat and Blood (dried and 
E, Browne, No. 314 South Spring: oy | The estimate furnished asto the num- | friends see you, they comment on your ground tegether).... per toh . 
recalled for cross-examination. -He | House, No. South Spring ste | the work put the figures for the tri- OF ag “ido” goods first-class, ered 
- @tated that he was served with a to. Spurs stress, umphal arch at forty boxes of oranges Sade” taller ‘Forbid a Fool a thing and that hewill do. Your 
q and not~a written notice to have the | will move to. the Peeutiful: large store, | andthirty boxes of lemons, with ad- | made suit is worn out you have used up Don’t nse 
fumigated, which he had in a car | No. 328 South ‘street, January 1. | ditional ones for completing the work ready-medes, and therefore in the station, at, the abovecfigures, Terms, Cash 
Whether the.money was for the | Neuralgt promptly cured by, | °Very fifteen days. ment with one of their suits cut and 
Seale Used or for a fee to the Heads. laches, prompt! cts. by | In conclusion the matter of the wine | fitted in the latest style. | ] 1100 Market street, - - San Francisco, Cal 
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IMPORTANT 


CIVIL SPRVICE IN CHINA: 
Feature Articles from the Hearts of How the sreatest empire of the world 


Japan, China and Korea. is “A, democratic people." tne Whom we were unable to wait 
. visit to the departments. The Em- 
peror’s cabinet. China's income. A land 


i 
bey and corruption. upon yesterday a chance to secure the ( D f a S ies 
Original Photographs—The the preatest silver country in the 
Nabobs of the Far East “| honesty and Chinese frauds, A. look at GREAT BARGAINS which we are now | ‘ | | 


Interviewed. che stock and Is here, so are-our CHRISTMAS Goods Nottingham Lace, Irish Point, Cassa- 
: THE HIGHBINDERS AT HOME: dispensing—in the way of Men’s and Boys 


nbrokers’ sho : whe, 

of. the many beauties in highly polished bar, Oriental, Etamine, Brussels, Mus- 
How the secret socities of China control : Rock Di s. Tables, etc. A y 

Inside Facts About the Army and | “the empire. The Triad Society has mil- Chairs, Rockers, Divans, y 


lions of members. Clans in China. ) Suits and Overcoats, Hats and Fu rnishing 
Naval Forces of China—How the Ce-| Families of _ thie | 


IN THE ORIENT He ‘is worth $50,000,000, His story will 
THE WOMAN WHO GOVERNS CHINA: 
All about the Queen Dowager who has ‘ of j= 
ruled China for years, and who sfill 
EMPEROR: Hwang Ti, at 22 years 
Frank G. arpenter Sec or. 600 and 2 ? 
of aces. He has been on 
ond Asiatic ‘Tour. the Cerone Ave years. At Peking, 1 will | = 
(April to October,--1894.) be able to get the best of gossip about 
the navy ranks well up w ours. 
25,000 [liles of Travel Told in Hung ang’s army and his military es 
school.. China’s fortifications. A visit a 
Twenty-five Letters. - to the gun works at Shanghai, where . 
Winchester rifes are | | d | e Reis 
war wou ave on American trade an t th eo Ua 
missionaries. n or er O 2g ive € p Pp 


carload just arrived of the lin, Swiss, Marie Antoinette and Silk 
The Koloa Hui and thei . A look had for the season. oO , : 
lestials are Preparing phe a at Chinese trades unions, Chinese An- Goods— oti clay trends wife, mother, father, Curtains, Portieres, and al Draperies, 
America—The Japan of Today, MUS: | CHINESE RIOTS, AND HOW THEY ; rother or sister a useful present. What . . a 
trated with Camera and Pencil—| ARE MANAGED: Americans as forei fortable Chair or 
Travels with Soldiers Through the devils, and the treatment American pris- is nicer than a comiortabie © er cent iSscoun v4 
veils oners may expect in case of war. Rock We have them s ' 
Journeys Through Middle and North! myasive years ago Korea was uvicnowin 7 ) Before your Christmas dinner let us sell ARY | a 
China—The most wonderful News-/|to the world. Foreigners were not ” you a Dining-room Carpet of Lowell or Bige- TO JANU ' 
permitted to enter it. It was opened . low Body Brussels for 31.00 a yard, or a Mo- ; oe 
paper Expedition on Record. ©. |by the Americans, and when 1 was ; uet at $1.00 a yard. Polished Extension This stock is of the newest patterns | 
———— | there five years ago I had an interview ables, beauties, forlow price. Our Library : ° WwW the lead 
Frank G. Carpenter, the famous| With the King. He is now putting in goods are exceedingly nice this season. and late importations. e are thelead- : 
? . electric railroads and has electric lights . Have a fine display in Ladies’ Writing Desks ers in low prices and give value received. 
he as | palaces. This is the queerest t low prices. Cheffoniers in large va- 
editor of The Times as follows: country on the face of the globe, and , \ | at very p 


“WASHINGTON (D. C.,) by all odds the least known. Its high- 
*“Dec. 


rieties, Come and: sce them before you All country orders delivered 
only bridle-paths. I make your purchases. to railroad station free of charge. | 
‘ : sit the country from China and w 
‘Harrison Gray Otis, Editor Los An-) jive a half-dozen very interesting let- — 
geles Times: I expect to leave the/ters. One will be . 
United States within a few weeks, |OVER THE MOUNTAINS OF KOREA: | | 


SEOUL AND ITS WONDERS: 
from the United States without put-| The Korean capital contains 300,000 peo- 


closed series of letters, which I would the interior life of these queer people. 
like to place with The Times. The; I will have photographs of their houses, ¢ . , -* e | 

trip is going to be a very expensive and roadside scenes. I may have to a 3 : 9 

one. . . . I do not want to go away have a retinue of soldiers with me. 


p 332 and 334 SPRNIG ST. 

eatures never ore trea of. ave - 

Shape, and I inclose herewith con- | at the present writing a photographer 

tract for the same. . .° . I know the taking pictures, me in is 

field very well, and, though much of| 4.Jupanese, and he was stoned the other de 

this is new territory to me, I expect ey for trying to take a picture of the i % | | 


it to give me the best material that I OREAN WOMEN: 


have ever furnished for the newspapers.| All about the pretty girs of Korea. 
The feature of illustration, for which | Jheir, queer costumes. e 


I furnish the materials, illustrating, as his thousands of concubines. and 


where women have no rights. The hor- % GRAND REMOVAL SALE . 
far as possible, by Japanese and Chi- rors of Korean widowhood. A land 


whete the ladies go out at night, and Inti F i . Anextra Must vacate present store at 222 South Spring-st. by January 31,1894. Having purchased this _ 
wenhing to iron with @ cold stick, Until o'clock in the afternoon stock at an exosedingty low figure, I will begin at once to close it out at 

“My best work is my. travel work;.| THE KOREAN ARMY, AND WHAT force of salesmen will be in attendance to stock of fine Boots and Shoes have ever before been Offered in this city. BROK pe om = . | 
and I think this will be the best work ge ag eg 9 FOR IT: ame — artis. hin lines as I do not expect to carry in the future, will be offered at half their actual vais, an phen a ae Serr 
I have ever given to the-public. I wilt /- went sane to Novanpiue’ the aeretin wait upon all comers ; with dispatch. at a greater reduction than ever before made in fine footweser. The following es will vince y paiewes 
leave some time in February, and the | will is I p this is a fact: thn 96c 
letters will begin the list:of April. *I}7 _ Set tne inside sto . 3 Ladies’ fine French Kid Shoes, $2 50 adies’ fine ongola xfords, | 

CHINA, KOREA AND RUSSIA: . price 81.50, 7 
expect to continue my American How the Celestials and the Russians Never before were such excellent goods 4 00 Calf Spanish, Cal on Yale toes, 3 00 a 
tributions up to that time. I hope you at Boch ester, N. Y., former price %, now. worth 50, now 
interesting diplomatic history. Wha e - Gent n's fine Calf, 
“Tam very truly youre. THROUGH are now naming, during this, our gFeat price 2.00 former price NOW... 2. 
(rn NK G. CARP R.”* «be dhe. 8. Ladies’ rine Dongola Oxfords, patent tip, | 50 fine Confovant, best made, 5.00 
e contract has been made.—Ed,}-- West coast. rip e former price now ormer pr ce and no 
Times.) hp ‘ |: time; and 1 will have a guard of soldiers’ “Holiday Carnival Sale.” Wishing you one Ladies’ ine Dongola Oxfords, patent tip, 2.00 Gentlemen's tinc Calf, all styles, ye | 
ITINERARY. ° can get this through the letters which Ladies’ fine Dongola Oxfords, patent tip, 3.00 Gentlemeén’s fine Kangaroo, . 5, 
; I will have. It will take one or two - ; . ice 87 and &, now 

The trip will probably .be by the Ca-]. svalen to carry the money required, as and all a most _— 22 m | former price #4, now , former price 

nedian cific to Vancouver. Leaving'|_‘ it all has to be in. Korean cash, of which . ca 


ia es: 4 A bu " ildren’s School Shoes, from 8 to 11, reduced from $1 to 75c. 
Vancouver about the Ist of February 1300 make a dollar. My idea is to work eameee fine Dongcolas patent tip, worth $1.25, now $1. 
the ‘first stop will be Yokohama, Ja-| Over to the port of Wensen, a part of 3 | 
pap. Thence I will go Tokio, {Re countsy Seldom visited ‘by travelers. \ 
some interviewing, meet the Mikado, running down to Northern Japan, and I : 
if possible, and then go through Japan |. will sail from here to Hakodate. ; 
to the old capital, Kioto. From here I 
will go to Nara, one of the oldest } : toes 


(| \ Other I nes reduced from 20 to 50 per cent. . é 


Every purchaser will have a chance to go to the MIDWINTER FAIR absolutely Free, include. Bi ; 


i 

shrines of Japan, and push my way on| “Japan is the oldest and the newest | 
through the interior to Nagasaki. This| country in the world. I spent ten 
country has never been written about, 


ths in it fi a duri Ki Sh Ct M. P. SNYDER, Proprietor, 5 oa 
and it is described in no book of trav-| this time was furnished with a guide| And thanking you for the greatest patron- The ing 0e ore. 222 South Spring Street. “7 
Nagasaki will go to Shang-| by the government, and met its most 


make my way by boat or horse. if poss” of new railroads have been : 
) house in Los Angeles, ‘we remain the pub- 


sible, across the country. to Tientsin. Come N NY 
lic’s most obedient and appreciative ser- N O V ERY FU m 


in 
I may have to come back to Shanghailimere than we have MMe thee et 
vants. 


nore than we have. My idea is to 
= Ww e ect - 
push my-~way up farther into North 


risnown rts of the country. 
hina. Coming back, I will take a trip. PrHE ‘AINUS: . 


over the only railroad'in-China. I will.{> From Korea I will sail to Yezo, which 
fake, * which the: Capitals Ohio. Here the aborigines of Japan 
will sail.from here to Chomulpo, Ket live. They afe the Bsaus of the East, 
rea. I will. cross. the Korean Moun- and drunkenness is a matter of religion 


with them. They are like no P 
ains to its capital, Seoul, and’ thence the globe, and ‘they ought 
with soldiers will push my way through ere or two interesting letters. ' ca 
0 the west coast of the city of Wen- |THE WORLD'S LATEST PARLIAMENT: | 
From here I will sail for Yezo, where I : | 
will give two or three letters on the| parliaments of the most gf the OS hee CS DUSINESS UO 


to the island of Hondo, and catch the| In this tour I will pass over nearly all ( : | QO I ! IN G ( ‘©. * pe 
ailroad at Sendai. From here I will| of the railroads of Japan. From Tokio 


An Iowa man has named pis daughters Time and Tide, so that they will have to wait for 
no man. 


But a much better way would be to give his daughters a good business education, so that 
' if that man for whom they are waiting should not happen to come their way, they would be ~ 
ab!e to make a good living without him. The > 


hence will sail down further th THE R AI ROADS" OF GAPANO 
sou RAIL 

144 S. Main St., makes it one of its specialties to qualify young ladies for independence and 
ama, whence Twill sett font ke | west, and will get into places: which ‘no 7 : if respect. A six months’ course at this school, either in the Commercial department, or 
ama, whence I will sait- for Ameri west, and will get into places which no : ei 4 se p 
he trip, all told, will include nove 2 foreigner has described. I will have WM. B. DUNNING, Mer 


in the Shorthand and Typewriging woe Sos will make any young mat or woman inde- 
wenty-five thousand miles of ‘travel. 


dent for life. Do you read the Educator? tussead youasample copy. Address the 
.the government, . and letter il 
take a letter of credit for $5000 | give the best of ‘tuformation. college at 144 S. Main St. 


with me, and, accompanied b Yezo I .will sail south to Sendai, and . 
ographer, and with will thus describe the northern part of an Or prio 

rom the President and State Depart- 


Japan. 
nent, I will be able to give a most THE JAPANESE PRISONS: : 


WANTED 
300 Hogs Daily! 


Delivered at our packing house, corner Macy Street an 


Japs. A visit to the penitentiary at To- Phillips Blk., cor. Franklin-st. } 


criminals of the world. 


smarkable series of newspaper letters, | Japs’ visit to the Of the 
ear, kio, and somethin bout 
CHINESE LETTERS. ss the. sharpest 


THOUSAND THE SOCIAL EVIL 
TSE KIANG: ANG nue true ot Japenese life in Red Awnings, White Frontand Blue Signs. 
erful than 3 S regard. ow girls are ught an 

ag, the Nile. is 3000 miles to the wicked maidens of 
inland sea. It has the most wond e Yoshiwara. - 
ichang are walls of rock over a thousand + ew stories 


This takes me into the heart of China. | BEHIND _TH SCENES WITH JAPA- ; 
and t ugh NESE BUDDHISTS: Somethin bout 
the empire the most turbulent: part of a famous monastery near Kobe, where ( O Al , COA | ae 
VICEROY OF HANKOW: no woman has ever set foot, though it . ® 
Hankow, about eight hundred miles from | 1%, % thousand years old. New temples | 


the coast, has one of th < which cost millions. Interviews with 
sive Viceroys of China. os to ee priests. Buddhism as a live religion. 


coal mines, and has rolling mille <4 |CHANCES FOR AMERICAN MONEY SOUTHFIELD WELLINGTON. } 
furnaces there, and propo IN THE FAR EAST: The coal and gold 
popu- | Mines of Korea. Electric railroads for CANNEL ..........5 \ 
lous part of China to Peking. A descr China. Our impo , 


4 


DoMESTIC. 


i Good DR WONG HIM, wh. practiced medt Santa Fe Railroad. i 
ints for American capitalists an - . . ine in Los Angeles for years, and who ; 
ith. | Chants. and mer-| Nanaimo, for Steam; White’s Cement, Coke, Charcoal, etc. | Main street, will treat | 3 
article, and his railroad will | alt diseases re| GSR IS BE FORE YO U SE 
ize China. tandc ren. oc 
CITY Om THE “LEADING (BUSINESS TRAINING Fuel Wholesale and Retail. — has Femedies which are superior to ail | 
NG: I will visit Ss, the old capital . HOOL. onyince the * 
of China. It had-at one time a wall } and men. A trial alone will conyine 
thirtyuive mites around ruins | TR Woodbury tusiness Conese te mex | ET ANCOCK BANNING, Importer. remeies as We Pay the Highest Market Price! 
‘ ares ome. Its jin its old quarters in the Stowell Block ; Ww Him is Chinese physician ot 
famous porcelain t ° : Dr. Wong Him is a pay 
as sporce tower was’ belt No.. 226 South Spring street. This insti- | ele phones, 36 and 1047. 130 West Second Stree rominence and a entleman of respons! 
now a manufacturin nter, 
oF and it | tution has the finest college rooms and bits 


ta hed, and all persons needing his 
HE GRAND CANAL: the most elegant equipments of any com- services can sey | 

I expect to visit Chinkiang, at mercial school in the West. The hu : A cure is guaranteed in 

mouth of the Grand Canal and meg 


a recovery is possible. Herb medicines for 
possibly go by, this to Peking through of its graduates now successfully engaged 


the country. a 
in business testify assto the thorughness 


it is as great a wond To Loan in small sums on improved City property, and| Dr. Wong Him, Herb Doctor 
as the Chines ll. er its work. The public ds cordially in- 639 Upper Main St., Los Angeles. j 
on sstone “wails enll and the on improved ranch property near Los Angeles. Current | a 
feet wide is carried’ Stream 200 | new rooms, and obtain a 


Los ANGELEs, Cal., June 17, 1893 
case of a war wi . | with piles an ney tr e fc ve y " 
year and have tried several but | THEN 
>) 4 SLA : ? all failed to relieve me. 
There is near Chinkiang the Golden Is-| 90 to the Mountains Security Loan & Trust Company, tie dover ain crest 
and, inhabited so and lam now we 
temples, and trent to 223 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES, him a tirst-class doctor. veers \\ OuPplEer 
massive granite staircase he wonderful Mt. Lo | | | 00 RNS. 
water. I been told that it from Echo Mountain and M. W. STIMSON, Pres. J. M, ELLIOTT. Treas, W. E. McVAY, Ass't. Sec. 235 S. Hill st., Los Angeles, Cal | .U < 
ont Photogra- |Iowe, the best possible and most ac- CHRISTE, rene. Los ANGELEs, June 9, 1893. . Wople--avenae - SEE OW NERS 
newspaper Stuff. this = DIRECTORS: J. M. Elliott, A. E. C. M. Stimson, C. S. Christy, E. To THE PUBLIC: Forover five yearslhad |. | 
REGION OF CHINAS Wit LAKE |in one day than by any other means of Farris Stimson. troubled with OTVTERSWEST 
IG ‘A: All about Ha travel in a month. See. time-table Ter- and liv licine ES 
kow, the chieftea market of the em — inal and Mt. Lowe Railways Thr help from the many doctors and medicines j 
Hankow is the famous com ron Sund that I tried untilI tried Dr. Won: Him, 639 
see three towns, which contain an A NEW INVENTION e+ ruly, L 
gregate Ropulation nearly as large aa 48 Hinton ave... Los Angeles, Cal. 4 
London. The Russian brick tea is made | BUY the senuine Rochester Heater and | o fe 
here, and She mast of our tea is shipped Stove, $8.90, at Meyberg Lros., sole agents, Wholesale and Retail Dea'er in HO’ ‘EL ARC ADI A. 
DN HORSEBACK THROUGH , | South Main strect, Furniture Carpets | the. Sear, 
From Tientsin I shall make som > Monica will be open throughout the year. of 
f Ming tombs. These tombs will all‘times guaranteed. Stylish dresses made Lace and 1 urtains, with na TK 
Dues ‘of marble elephants and casas | for from $10 up. We make up Oil Cloths, | the Queen or Parti » 
which are twice life-size, to temples patrons’ own material. Mourning dresses or eres, 1 O S, Coast watering places. Beautitui sea views, a) 
tile with spe of |@ specialty. Popular Cloak and Suit Co., agreeable winter climate. Fine sea bathing, = 
yellow es, and gorgeously decorated, | No, 217 South Spring street. W ad Sh 
mountains in solita randeur. North Main street, Chinese and te M E DRUGGIST AND CHEMIST 
HUNG CHANG I TR04: bazar. Choice line of briec-a-brac ino ums, t in tc. 
erent called this man the “Bismarck of | and fancy chinaware:’ Ladies’ underwear. 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBER—DOUBLE SHEET. 


“TIMES"’ READERS. 


You can do a good turn this morn- 
ing, in a small way, for the newsboys— 
brave little fellows!—by purchasing not 
less than five copies of The Christmas 
Times from them, in a bunch. The five 
papers will cost you 4&4 quarter, and 


you will need every one of them to | 


send away; they will astonish and de- 
light your friends abroad; the contents 
will be a revelation to them, telling 
more about Southern California than 
you cangput inte fifty letters. 

And when you can please the news- 
boys at so small a cost, you will do 
it, we are sure. 


And the lay of the lollypop is heard 
in the land. 


A thing Liliuokalani is not likely to 
get in her stocking—a throne. 


Hang up the stocking—likewise the 
sock—and may there be enough to fill 
‘em! 


Lift tha® wad of gold from the hidden 
sock, and make room for the Christmas 
gift! . 

Make ready the wassail bowl, and 
let it be wide and deep; also heaped up 
to the brim. 


- God bless the dear girls! They will 
get nothing lovelier in their stockings 


tonight than what they put in them } 


every blessed day of their lives. 


Tomorrow the newsboys eat turkey 
and other provender of a toothsome 
character with The Times. It will be a 
gala event, and don’t you forget | it. 
Neither will these boys of ours. 


Lil. Boost me, Grover, or I don’t 
get up! 
Grover. Boost be -—! »Haven’t I 


néarly busted a lung a boosting of 
you? Shut up! 


The - railroad companies state that, 


never since the days of the boom of | 
1886 and 1887, have they been hauling’ 


so much household goods into Los An- 
geles. Eastern people are coming, and 
they are coming to stay. 


The Times fills its readers’ stockings 
‘today with twenty-eight pages of 
shoiceness that is immensély filling. 
Get right in, good people, and enjoy 
yourselves among its plethoric pages, 
for Christmas comes but once @ year. 


Hang high the Christmas holly, 
And eke the mistletoe, 

Hurrah! let’s all be jolly, 
And dull care overthrow! 

Look out, sweet maid, you’re ’neath 

the bough, ~~ 

You lovely thing, he’s got you now— 

Take that, and that—ho! ho! 


Mr. Boutelle of Maine makes his 
Christmas present to Grover in the 
shape of a rip-roaring, raspy resolu- 
tion that raises hair. Its effect will 
probably be to find‘ out whether the 
paramount prophet is a bigger man 
than old Congress or not. 


These Cleveland times may have hit 
the observance of thé Christmas hol- 
iday a pretty hard blow, but nothing 
can drive it out of the hearts of the 
people. It is the grandest,- sweetest 
and most beautiful season of all the 
year. “God bless us every one!”’ 


The Iowa State Register hopes that 
Mark Twain’s new story, ‘Puddin’- 
head Wilson,’’ in the Century, does not 
refer to the chairman of the Democratic 
tariff committee. But we would 
like to ask: What if it does? Doesn’t 
the name fit like the paper on the. wall? 


The  vascillating and vulnerable 
Wayne MacVeagh gets the Italian mis- 
sion, in. lieu of Van Alen, ‘the man 
with the monocle. Mr. Cleveland seems 
bent upon filling that place with an 
obnoxious critter, but the drop from 
Van Alen to acVeagh is almost too 
much for the average Democrat to 
stomach without having a fit. 


The appointment of Col. John P. 
Irish to the position of Naval Officer 
of the port of San Francisco—a fat 
office, with no duties to speak of— 
must cause the Examiner an inward 
bleeding that is hard to staunch. Gro- 
ver shows a disregard for the finer feel- 
ings of the Examiner that is not only 
heartless, but a particularly aggravated 
specimen of cruelty to animals. It 
maketh the heathen to rage. 


Should the project for the irrigation 
of the Colorado Desert be carried out, 
it will be one of the most remarkable 
enterprises that has ever been under- 
taken, If that arid inviting 
stretch of burning sand ca’ made to 
produce valuable crops, then there is 
nothing in the country tributary to 
ios Angeles that cannot be cultivated, 
provided water for irrigation is ob- 
tained. 


And now a son of the somewhat 
promiscuous parent, Thomas H. Blythe, 
has appeared upon the stage of action 
and lays claim to that big estate in 
San Francisco. As the centuries go 
wheeling themselves along down the 


_ Srooves of time, doubtless other chil- 


dren will be born, and will come into 
the world with a clamor for a slice of 

fat property on Market street, 
Whith seems to be goose for lawyers 


And ¢Jaimants. Thomas H. Blythe by 


Gying gave perjury a great boom, 


CHRISTMAS TO SOUTHERN CALIFORNIANS. 


Christmas dawns for us here, in this 
land of the sunset, as it dawned al- 
hundred years ago in 
the radiance of the far-off East. Not 
more gicrious were those radiant skies, 
not more beautiful the blossoming 
earth,. not richer in starry splendor, 
save for the one bright Star of Beth- 
lehem, than are our glorious heavens, 
filled with shining orbs and the balmy 
airs of an eternal summer. 

That sacred land, the center of hu- 
man hopes, the birthplace of ‘peace 
on earth, good will to men,”. is today, 
as far as human affairs go, in spiritual 
eclipse. Its children are scattered and 
the walls of the holy city have been 
broken down, and more venerated to- 
day is that dawn of “peace cain 
will” upon these farth estern 
slopes of the world, than in the land 
that«first heard the melody of the an- 
gels’ song as it brdke upon the hush 
of the brooding night and was echoed 
among: the hills of Judea. 

The great march of the race is west- 
ward. Not in the Orient, which first 
caught the sound of the angels’ an- 
them and brightened like the noon- 
day at their presence, is the grandeur 
of the race to culminate, but, in the 
mighty  Occident, which, in the vast 
Now, hears the march of empire and 
be tread of a swiftly-advancing civil- 
ization. Judea is in &clipse, while the 
West is catching the glory of that ever- 
brightening. dawn of “peace and good 
will.”’) Here, is the noonday of Chris- 
tianity and progress, and there its 
twilight. 

Here is the hope of the future, the 
Splendor of achievement, the never- 
halting step of advancement. And here 
Nature has all those features with 
which she confronted the Babe of Beth- 
lehem. Break here her winters in the 
glory of the spring. The winter rains 
woo tenderly the sleeping grasses; the 
hillé and the vales burst into the full- 
ness of blossoming; the-crystal streams 
leap 


from the dry sands and 
pour their silvery tides from _ the 
mountains to the sea; great 


haryests everywhere make ready to be 
gathered; the fig tree blossoms and 
bears her fruit, and the vine yields 
its rich clusters. As on the shores of 
Galilee,. the, oleander blooms, and the 
lily is arrayed in all its glory; so do 
they blossom here. The breath of sum- 
mer is forever upon our shores, while 
upon our Sierra heights, as upon the 
crest of lofty Hermon, winter dons his 


snowy robes, and views us from afar.? 


Land, answering to that in plenteous- 
ness Of beauty which we associate with 
the most sacred’ Christmas hopes, well 
may we have it, and seek to build for 
it a future. which shall lend luster to 
its fame. Here, everywhere, shall be 
planted the printing press, the schools 
and the churches of civilization. The 
splendor of modern enlightenment may 
be brighter here than under any other 
Skies. Art may find her inspiration, 
poetry and song their noblest impulses; 
patriotism, its most loyal emotions; 
statesmanship, inspired by the vast in 
nature, its living eloquence; literature, 
nursed in the lap of beauty and hear- 
ing the voice of the eternal hills, may 
record the mogt stirring pages®traced 
by modern pens. 

We believe in the future of this land. 
It is the hope of the ambitious man, of 
the. invalid, of the poor man, strug- 
gling for a home, of the lover of ,com- 
fort, the seeker after plenty. Here 
agriculture and horticulture are des- 
tineqd te aehieve wonders, and the 
wealth of the soil will prove unbounded. 
In the course of years it will ‘be like 
the Garden of Eden for. plenty. The 
dry places shall be watered, and sandy 
wastes become like’ blossoming gar- 
dens, and as the Promised. Land was 
sought after of old by the Jewish 
people, so shall this ‘‘Land of the Aft- 
ernoon”’ be desired by those who read 
the grand promise of its future, and 
from these sunset shores of the New 
World, Liberty shall confront the Old 
with the hopes of freedom accom- 
plished. 

Here, then, we. hail the Christmas 
dawning, and echo anew, in the midst 
of all our rejoicing, ‘‘Peace on earth, 
good will to mer!’ 


WHAT IS SUCH LAND WORTH? 


As an instance of the manner in 
which apparently insignificant branches 
of the horticultural industry are being 
extended in this section, it may be 
mentioned that exports of celery from 
Santa Ana at present average one car- 
load, or fifteen tons, a day. This cel- 
ery is shipped As far away as Minneap- 
olis, although much of it goes to San 
Francisco. It is a comparatively new 
industry, and promises to grow very 
rapidly from now on. The celery is 
generally planted between orchard trees, 
and thus gives a living to farmers un- 
til their trees begin to bear. Almost 
every year some new product of this 
kind comes to the front, and the first 
thing we hear about it is that it is be- 
ing shipped East by the trainload. 
There really seems to be no limit tothe 
profitable possibilities of agriculture in 
this ‘section.. Ae much as a hundred 
dollars an acre is sometimes made from 
celery, in addition to the profit«from 
the trees upon the same land. Yet 
there are plenty of Kastern people who 
claim that this land is too dear at the 
price which is asked for it—say from 
$100 to $250 per acre. However, what- 
ever .these .Eastern people think, our 
own.people are beginning to appreciate 
the possibilitiés in this line of indus- 
try, and there is a demand for land 
upon which such crops can be grown. 


In several casés young men working 
on a salary in Los Angeles have gone 
into partnership with friends who un- 
derstand the farming business, leased a 
little land, and within a few months 
have cleared more than their entire 
year’s salary would amount to. If our 
Pastern friends hesitate too long, the 
best opportunities in this section for 
making profitable homes may be 
snapped up and prices advanced. 


THE UNEMPLOYED. a 


The clergy of San Francisco have un- 
der consideration a scheme for the as- 
sistance of the unemployed in that city 
which possesses more practical merit 
than many similar projects that are un- 
dertaken. The proposition is*to raise a 
fund for the payment of wages at a 


employed on permanent public im- 
provements of various kinds, so that 
those who contribute to the fund may 
see for themselves that the work is be- 
ing done for the’public good; to make a 
complete and accurate register of the 
unemployed of the city, and to confine 
the employment given to this class, to 
prevent the incursion of unemployed 
men from elsewhere; to give the pref- 
erence to men having families to sup- 
port; and to give the widest publicity 
to a notice that work will be given to 
local people, and not to outsiders, whom 
the creation of this wage fund might 
attract to this city. This is a practical 
method of administering assistance, 
which might well be imitated in Los 
Angeles and other cities. It is, as we 
have frequently stated, infinitely pref- 
erable to the giving of alms outright, 
which always tends to demoralize the 
recipients, and to attract worthless 
characters from other sections. In such 
work as this municipalities can very 
easily take part. Several months ago 
The Times urged that the City Council 
should inaugurate a system of improve- 
ments in this city, which are neces- 
sary, and at the same time would give 
employment to a large number of de- 
serving people. Nothing has yet been 
done in that line, but there is still time 
for the Council to take action in the 
matter, 


e TEN YEARS AGO. 


At the Christmas time,of 1883, Los 
Angeles city presented a very different 
appearance from the Los Angeles of 
today, with its great business blocks, 
imposing public edifices, well-paved 
streets, crowded sidewalks, rushing 
electric and cable cars, and miles upon 
miles of handsome and exquisite resi- 
dences. There were a few good build- 
ings in the lower part of town, the 
business center being about the Temple 
Block, but such blocks as the Bone- 
brake, the Stimson, the Bradbury and 
a dozen others which might be named. 
or such public buildings as the Court- 
house and City Hall were not only un- 
known, but undreamed of. Adobe was 
still the most prominent architectural 
feature of a large portion of the city, 
and most of the frame residences were 
very simple in style. The streets in 
Los Angeles in 1883, and for several 
years .later, were not streets at all: 
they were simply roads, and very poor 
roads at that. In summer they were 
dusty, and after a rain they were in- 
describable. It was no uncommon 
thing to see horses mired down within 
a few yards of the business center. 
The population of the city may have 
been 15,000—it was probably notsmore. 
The census of 1880 had given the city 
11,311. The principal hotels were the 
Pico House, the St. Elmo and the St. 
Charles. Neither the Nadeau, the Hol- 
lenbeck nor the Westminster had been 
built, and the people had not even be- 
gun to talk about a big tourist’s hotel. 
The great Wolfskill orange orchard 
covered the site of the Arcade Depot of 
the Southern Pacific. The Santa Fe 
Railway system was only known by 
its name. There was no Terminal, or 
Monrovia, or Redondo railway. The 
Main-street horse car line constituted 
the street railway system of Los An- 
geles, although at that time Mr. Beau- 
dry was thinking of building the Tem- 
ple-street cable road. Spring street, be- 
low First, was a residence street, and 
building lots could be bought there at 
a very moderate price. All that section 
east of Main and south of Third street 
was in orchard and vineyard. Improve- 
ment on the western hills had just 
commenced, and was progressing so 
slowly that Mr. Beaudry complained of 
the loss which he had experienced on 
his water system. There was no the- 
ater in Los Angeles, and the public li- 
brary, such as it was, was located in a 
couple of small, inconvenient rooms. 

Going outside the city, the change 
which has taken place is equally 
marked. At Christmas, 1883, Pasadena 
was a little hamlet, reached from Los 
Angeles by stage coach. Pomona. and 
Ontario were straggling horticultural 
scttlements. «Monrovia, Whittier and 
Burbank, and Redondo, and a score of 
other flourishing towns did not then ex- 
ist, even in the imagination of those who 
have since founded them. The horti- 
cultural industry of Southern Califor- 
nia was in its infancy. The orange 
‘shipments of the season of 1882-83 
from Riverside amounted to only 45 
carloads, while the shipments last sea- 
son were 2500 carloads,-and from the 
seven southern counties 6500 car- 
loads. There was a _ faint indication 
of a demand for property in Los Ange- 
les about that time, but the man who 
should have hinted at such prices as 
are now obtained for lots,in the city 
would have been regarded as a fit 
candidate for a lunatic asylum. 

The progress of the past ten years 
is, indeed, wonderful, and who shall 
dare to say that it will not be equal 
or even surpassed during the next 
decade? It is a well-recognized fact that 
the true growth of cities does not 
commence until they have passed the 
50,000 mark. After that the growth 
goes on with ever-increasing volume 
like a snowball. The completion of the 
new railway to Salt Lake City, to be 
soon followed, as we all hope, by the 
opening of the Nicaragua Canal, will 
enable Los Angeles to take its true 
place as the metropolis of a section 
which, for fertility of soll, geniality of 
climate, and variety of scenery, has 
no equal in the United States, and 
few rivals on the face of the earth. The 
history of Los Angeles and of South- 
ern California during the past ten 
yoars, is, we believe, but a faint fore- 
ehadowing of what those of us who sur- 
vive until then, may expect to look 


| back upon when they review the hap- 


penings of a decade in the Christmas 
Times of 1903. 


The population credited to Los An- 


over fifty \ thousand. Since then no 


fair living rate, the wage-earners to be , 


geles by the census of 1890 was a trifle. 


regular census has been taken, but, | 


judging from such indications as are 
supplied by the schools, directories, the 
water company, and so forth, it may 
safely be sajd that the present perma- 
nent population of the city is not less 


than sixty-five thousand, to which 
should be added some five thousand 
transients, who will pass the winter 


with us. At this rate of progress, the 
census ‘of 1900 should give Los Angeles 


a population of 100,000. That it will do’ 


so, unless some unforseen calamity 
happens, few who have witnessed 
the progress of the last three years, 
and especially of the past twelve 
months, will doubt. It is a well-known 
fact that the real growth of a city be- 
gins after it has passed the 50,000 point. 


AMONG THE GREAT METROPOLII. 


For the first time in a number of 
weeks Los Angeles does not stand alone 


‘in the telegraphic list of bank clear- 


ances as the only city given in the 
condensed report which shows an in- 
crease over last year. That pesition is 
held by Tacoma, which shows an in- 
crease of 10.4 per cent. against a de- 
crease for the country at large of 
36.8 per cent. Los Angeles shows a 
decrease of only 1.5 per cent. When we 
examine the figures, however, we have 
no reason to be ashamed of them. The 
cléarings of Los Angeles amounted to 
the large sum of $1,444,800 as compared 
with only $753,333 for Tacoma, while 
Portland, Or., has less than half the 
amount credited to Los Angeles, and 
even Denver has only about twice as 
much as this city. At this rate Los 
Angeles will soon be out of competition 
with the cities of the Pacific Coast, ex- 
cepting San Francisco, of course, and 
will become a serious rival of such 
cities as Denver, St. Paul and Omaha. 
Los Angeles fairly, starts on its fharch 
to a position among the great com- 
mercial cities of the United States. 


A most encouraging indication of 
the financial stability in Los Angeles 
was furnished last summer during the 
prevalence of the bank .panic, which 
spread all over the country, carrying 
loss and distress to many homes. Here 
in Los Angeles there was something of 
a flurry, as in every other city, and sev- 
eral of the banks temporarily closed 
their doors. After a few days, how- 
ever, they all reopened and remained 
open, with one exception, and that was 
the City Bank of Childress, which 
ought to have been closed up long ago. 
Such a showing as this, at the close of 
a long pefiod of depression in business 
following the collapse of the real estate 
boom, may justly be pointed to with 
pride by Angelenos as a proof that 
their city is founded upon a rock. 


While there have not been any note- 
worthy railroad improvements in or 
around Los Angeles during the past 
year, the subscription which has been 
raised to the stock of the Nevada 
Southern Railway, from Los Angeles 
to Salt Lake, may almost be classed 
among the improvements of the year. 
There is little doubt that this impor- 
tant improvement -will be under way 
during the next few months. The open- 
ing of this new railroad cannot fail to 
have a remarkably beneficial effect on 
business. In fact, as The Times has 
previously remarked, the incoming of 
this railroad is likely to witness devel- 
opments something after the fashion of 
the movement which accompanied the 
completion of the Santa Fe system to 
Los Angeles. | 


Although the manufacturing industry 
has not yet assumed great importance 
in Los Angeles, there have been many 
signs of improvement in that line dur- 
ing the past year. Among the most 
important movements in this direction 
have been the commencement of work 
on a smelter, which has been tempo- 
rarily retarded by the prevailing finan- 
cial depression, and a rolling-mill to 
utilize scrap iron, which is abundant 
here. A number of smaller industries 
have been established; and should the 
new railroad to Utah be completed this 
year, bringing us cheap fuel, there is 
no doubt that we shall see the inaugu- 
ration of manufacturing on a larger 
scale than heretofore. 


One of the best indications of the 
prosperity of a city is furnished by the 
amount of buildings. Structures were 
erected during the twelve months 
ending November 30, amounting to the 
large sum of $1,639,705. Over four hun- 
dred more buildings’ were erected in 
1893 than in 1892, and a great majority 
of these were for actual occupancy by 
the owners. Notwithstanding this large 
amount of building, houses for rent 
are scarce and difficult to find. One 
can searcely get to any part of the city 
and get away from the sound of the 
hammer and saw. There is every 
promise that building during the year 
will be still more lively than it was 
during the past twelve months. 


California admittedly had the finest 
display of any State at the World’s 
Fair. It is also admitted by all that 
by far the best portion of the display 
in the California building was that 
furnished by this section of the State. 
This means that the seven counties of 
Scuthern Cahfornia had the finest dis- 
play at Chicago which was made 
by any section of the United States, 
The result of the fine show which we 
made there ts already apparent in the 
large increase of Eastern people who 
are arriving here with the view of 
making their residence in the land of 
sunshine and flowers. : 


The holding of the International Ir- 
rigation Congress in this city a few 
months ago was an important event in 
the history of Los Angeles. Not only 
did it draw attention tothe city 
throughout the world, but it was a rec- 
ognition of the importance. of the sub- 
ject of irrigation which cannot fail 
to result beneficially; to this city, which 
is the center of a section that contains 
so much land needing only water to 
make it one vast garden. 


Newcomers are sometimes inclined to 
think that the prices asked here for 
land are too high. They should judge, 
not by what they are accustomed to in 
the East, but by what this land will 
produce. They cannot expect to buy 
land that will yield a net return of 
from $50 to $250 or more per acre at the 


same price that they pay back Hast for. 


land that will not yield a net profit of 
more than $250 to the quarter section. 


The most important event in con- 
nection with the horticultural industry 
during the past year has been the or- 
ganization of the orange-growers ta 
ship and market their fruits on thefféo- 
operative plan. Great results are hoped 


* 


from this movement, which affects an 
industry that h grown to very large 
proportions, ing janipments of oranges 
for last seaso mounting to over 6000 
tarloads. 


The miyging regions of Southern Call- 
fornia, about which so little is known 
to our own people that we cannot be 
surprised if- many outsiders are igno- 
t of the fact that we have any 
es at all, have shown the signs of 
an encouraging amount of development 
during the past year. The rich Van- 
derbilt camp, in the eastern part of 
San Bernardino county, has come into 
existence, and promises to be one of 
the leading mineral centers of this re- 
gion. A gold placer mining region has 
been distovered on the desert, some 
forty miles from Mojave, which, if only 
a fraction is true that is told about it, 
promises to rival some of the best 
placer finds of the days of °49. A con- 
siderable amount of attention has also 
been attracted to the gold mines in the 
neighborhood of Perris, where some en- 
couraging developments have been 
made. As to the petroleum deposits of 
this and Ventura county, scarcely a 
month passes that some rich strike is 
not made, which would create excite- 
ment in almost any other region. Our 
mineral deposits are likely to play an 
important part in the development of 
our resources during the next few 
years. 


One of the most encouraging features 
of the past twelve months has been the 
m improvement which has taken 
place in the real estate market. Since 
the end of 1887, when the boom sub- 
sided, up to the end of 1892, a period of 
five years, it can scarcely be said that 
there was really any market for real 
estate. That is to say, any person who 
wished to sell land or lots was fre- 
quently forced to accept any price that 
his own interests or the conscience of 
the purchaser dictated. During the 
very first days of 1893 there was a note- 
worthy change in this respect, and a 
brisk demand for property sprang up, 
which has been maintained with fluctu- 
ations up to the present time. In 
many cases business property is now 
selling at higher prices than it com- 
manded during the boom. The demand 
has encouraged the subdivision of sev- 
eral new tracts for the first time in 
five years, and lots in these tracts have 
found purchasers at good figures. It 
only needs a glance through the classi- 
fied advertisement columns of The 
Times—the liners—to show that the real 
estate market is not by any means 
dead. 


We are told that the repeal of the 
Sherman act has not accomplished the 
g00d which was expected of it through- 
out the East. It is not likely to ac- 
complish much good until some finan- 
cial legislation of a definite character 
is framed to take its place. A large 
proportion of the American people are 
much dissatisfied with the present 
condition of affairs, and as long as peo- 
ple are dissatisfied, there can be no 
confidence, or solid business activity. 
Let Congress give us some financial 
legislation that will satisfy moderate 
‘men of all shades of opinion. The ex- 
tremists on both sides can look out for 
themselves, or if they should get two 
extreme, the bulk of the American peo- 
ple—those who have not lost their ca- 
bezas—will undertake to look out for 
them. 


If there is a poor little darned or un- 
darned stocking in all Christendom that 
does not get loaded up tonight with 
either a woolly sheep, a jumping-jack, 
a doll, a trumpet, and some large red 
apples, oranges, walnuts, and sugar 
plums galore, then you people ought to 
be ashamed of yourselves. A Santa 
Claus who neglects or disappoints one 
of the little bits of fellows who has 
been waiting months and months’ for 
Christmas to come, is not worthy the 
name. You who have much should to- 
day of all days remember those who 
have little, especially the wee ones 
whose eyes can be made to shine, and 
whore hearts can be made to dance 
with delight, for so little money. God 
bless the man or woman who goes 
out of his or her way today to remem- 
ber the poor, and He surely will. 


There is a tidal wave of approval 
running through the Eastern press be- 
cause our Midwinter Fair is to have 
no Board of Lady Managers. The 
cyclonery at-Chicago left a_ recollec- 
tion behind it, and, while the sweet 
creatures presided over by Mrs. Pal- 
mer were in point of picturesqueness 
cnly second to the dizzy delights of 
the Midway Plaisance, it was of such 
a lurid and tonguey kind—so full of 
the red fire of female rhetoric, that 
blistd¢rs while it illuminates—that the 
people in authority at San Francisco 
are perhaps wise in keeping the afore- 
mentioned recollection carefully in 
mind. Let there be peace in Golden 
Gate Park at all events, even if it 
makes a riot in every woman’s club 
on the Coast! 


This continued talk about armed re- 
sistance to the United States on part 
of the provisional government of Ha- 
wali is becoming very tiresome, They 
cian make a show of resistance, and 
then surrender under protest, but to 
talk about opening hostilities upon 
Uncle Sam is altogether too ridicu- 
lous, and tends to lessen the sympa- 
thy which is felt for the existing gov- 
ernment by a great many people in 
this country. 

It is announced that the co-operative 
beet-sugar enterprise at Anaheim, 
which has been under way now for 
nearly two years, has at length got 
so far as to make a econtract with a 
Clevekiand (O.,) firm for the erection of 
a factory to cost $355,000, the same to 
be located three miles from Anaheim. 
The factory will have a capacity of 
330 tons of beets per day, and is ex- 
pected to be completed by July next. 


The past year has been an active one 
in tree-planting throughout’ Southern 
California. Thousands of acres of new 
orchards have been planted out, special 
preference having been given to lemons 
and olives. The area of orchard that 
will come into bearing during the next 
twelve months is very large and will 
bring the coming fruit crop of Southern 
California up to a high figure. 


During the discussion of this Ha- 
walian ~quéstion few persons have 


pliment to the prestige of the United 


is involved in the fact that no other 
country has attempted to take pos- 
‘session of the islands, either by 
diplomacy or force, although there are 


certainly several MBuropean nations 


stopped to reflect how great a com- | 


States among the nations of the world. 


which would regard them as a valu- 
able acquisition to their territory. It 
seems to be generally recognized that 
Uncle Sam will not permit § these 
islands to pass into the possession of 
a foreign country, and, further, that 
he is able to back up his position in an 
effective manner. Since the United 
States began to construct a modern 
havy, there ig a noticeable increase in 
the respect with which we are treated 
by foreign nations. . 

An important feature in the progress 

Southern California during the past 
year has been the wonderful success 
which has attended the planting of su- 
gar beets near Anaheim, in the adjoin- 
ing county of Orange. The percentages 
of sugar which have been obtained 
from this new sugar-beet section are 
far beyond anything ‘that have hitherto 
been heard of, either in this country or 
Europe. Meantime, the Chino factory 
has been keeping up its splendid rec- 
ord. The success thus attained has as- 
sured the building of another factory 
at Anaheim during the coming year. 
Indeed, unless Congress should act 
very unfavorably toward the sugar in- 
dustry, it is probable that several new 
factories will be erected in this section, 
which has shown itself to be especially 
adapted to the growth of this valuable 
crop. One of the most important fea- 
tures of the sugar-béet industry is the 
fact that it enables men of moderate 
means to make a living until their or- 
chards come into bearing. 


Eastern people who arrive in Los 
Angeles nowadays express surprise at 
the lively character of the streets. 
Spring street is, indeed, as thickly 
crowded with pedestrians as the Sun- 
day Times is with “small ads.,”’ and 
it is sometimes a difficult task to el- 
bow one’s way through. The crowd of 
people at the postoffice door these 
Christmas days reminds one forcibly 
of the long line of people who used to 
wait for thé@ir mail during the boom. 
The hotels are all crowded, and houses 
are very scarce, while new business 
blocks are generally rented before the 
plaster is dry. All these are signs 
which talk more plainly than any fig- 
ures, and which “he who runs may 
read.’’ It is safe to say that Los An- 
geles is today the most lively city of 
its size in the United States, west of 
Chicago, and it is very doubtful 
whether in the whole country there is 
a city of equal population that can 
show so much business activity. 


Foremost among the proofs of the re- 
markable prosperity which Los Ange- 
les enjoys may be mentioned the weekly 
reports of the bank clearances in the 
principal cities of the country. These 
have been, during the year, such as 
to arouse attention and excite 
favorable comment throughout the 
United States. Week after week, 
with marked regularity, the clear- 
ances of Los Angeles have shown 
a considerable percentage of increase, 
while the clearances of the country at 
large have shown a great decrease. 
Lest it’ should be supposed that the 
Los Angeles returns may have been 
‘“doctored,’’ it may be rémarked that 
this city labors under special disad- 
vantages in this respect, as compared 
with San Francisco and other cities, 
from the fact that the clearing-house 
system is not so generally adopted as 
it is in most other places. 


In today’s issue is printed a full- 
page sketch of the city of Los Angeles, 
showing its growth and development, 
and its condition and prospects as 
they were six months ago, conserva- 
tively depicted. Later on, by way of 
contrast, we will print an exhibit of 
the progress made during the last half 
of 1893. 


The circulation of The Times, which 
averaged 12,585 copies daily for Novem- 
ber, has reached a daily average of 
13,000 copies thus far in December. A 
detailed statement will be found at the 
head of the third page. This state- 
ment is interesting and instructive, as 
showing the circulation by localities. 


CHRISTMAS. 


At Christmas play, and make 
For Christmas comes but once a year. 
—(husser. 
Sing the song of great joy that the angels 
Sing of glory to God, and of good will to 
man! 


Hark! joining in chorus, 

The heavens bend o’er us! 

The dark night is ending, and dawn has 
begun. —(Whittier, 


dgats at Christmas did we weave 

The holly ‘round the Christmas hearth. 
—(Tennyson, 

The dawn of Christ is beaming blessings 


o'er the new-born world 
—(H. H. Boyeson. 


Lo! now is come our joyful’st feast! 
Let every .man be jolly; 

Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 


This happy day, whose risen sun 
Shall set not through eternity; 

This holy day when Christ the Lord 
Took on Him our humanity; 

For little children everywhere, 

joyous season still we make; 

We bring our precious gifts to them, 

Even for the dear chiid Jesus’ sake. 


At Christmas-tide, the open hand 
Scatters its bounty o’er sea and land; 
And none are left to grieve alone, 

For Love is heaven and claims its own. 


~(Margaret E. Sangster. 
Heap on more wood! the wind is chill; 
But let it whistle as it will, 


We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 
—(Walter Scott. 


No trumpet blast profaned 
The hour in which the Prince of Peace 
was born; 
No bloody streamiet*stained 
Earth's silver rivers on that sacred 


morn; 

But, o’er the peaceful plain, . 

The war-horse drew the peasants’ loaded 
wain, _—(William Cullen Bryant. 


The sun doth shake 

Light from his locks, and all the way 

Breathing perfumes, doth spice the day. 
—(Vaughan: Christ's Nativity. 


An overland mail. 


good cheer, | 


WOMAN’S WORLD. 


The Dowager Queen of Portugal is proba 
bly the best-dressed woman in Europe. 

e Waltham watchmaking establishmen 
employs 1800 women among its 2000 work 
people. ‘ 

Gov. McKinley's mother is 84 years ol¢ 
and has nine children, who became success 
ful men and women. 

The University of Chicago puts women o 
the same basis as men, whether students of 
teachers. Its History and Practical Science 
Club has twoof three young women on its 
list of officers. 

The Queen of Denmark in her seventy 
sixth year is one of the finest harpists in th 
world. A thoroughly accomplished musi 
cian, she assists in trios of which the other 
two parts are taken by professionals of hig 
standing. 

Mrs. Augusta C Hagen of Philadelphia 
conducts, jointly with her husband, area 
estate businessin Philadelphia. She takes 
entire charge of the office duritig his at 
sence. Mrs. Hagen has been appointed 
notary public, 

Mlle. Rapin, the armless artist who drey 
with her feet the pastel of the Duchess of 
York, isa young Genevoise of rare intelli 
gence. The eldest daughter of a Swiss ba 
rister. she, as a child, drew with her fee 
better than most people draw with thei 
hands, and at the age of 15 she began he 
artistic studies in one of the best studios ig 
Switzerland. 


PERSONAL MENTION, 


Vice-President Stevenson, two members of 
the President's Cabinet, several disti 
guished members of Congress, and the 
Mayor of the city, with other distinguished 
citizens, occupied chairs within the sixteen 
foot ring in which Jim Corbett gave a pugi 
istic exhibition in Augusta, Ga. 

Thompson Chandler, a farmer of Lyons 
N. Y.. is the father of two boys, one of them 
8 years old, the other a prosperous businesg 
man, aged 60, of Vineland, N. J., who in turz 
has a son of 40, who is a bank director. 

Prot. Koch will shortly publish ane 
haustive work on an improved methodo 
using tuberculine and the diagnostic prop- 
erties thereof. The work will also treat of 
the recognition of the first stages of con 
sumption. 

Ata meeting in Boston the other day un- 
der the auspices of the Massachusetts In 
dian Association, Miss E. Pauline Johnson 
of Canada. read several original poems, 
Sheis the daughter of a Mohawk indian 
chief. Miss Johnsun appeared in the cos 
tume of her tribe, which included a neck 
lace of cinnamon bear claws and a bracele 
of panther claws. 

William D. Howells is a hard worker and 
is obliged to use a typewriter since he in 
jured his wrist so he cannot use apen. Hig 
study or workshop is a model of tidiness 
and @s neat as his sentences. Mr. Howells 
is a warm friend of Henry George and hag 
similar political views, as some of his novels 
have shown. They agree admirably socially 
and socialistically. 

John Fisk put it patly when he said: “ 
elect a city magistrate because heisa Re 
publican or a Democrat is about as sensible 
as to @lect him because he believes in homo- 
eopathy or has ataste for chrysanthemums.” 

Ex-Judge Jeremiah Smith of the Harvard 
Law School is the youngest living child ofa 
revolutionary soldier. He was bornin 1837, 
when his father was 78 years old. 


FOREIGN NOTABLES. . 


Having heard that Queen Victoria has ex 
pressed a wish to visit Naples, the King of 


Italy has offered to place the palace of Cape 


di Monte at her disposal next spring for as 
long a time as it will suit her to stay there, 

King Khama, tlre firm ally of the Britishin 
their South Africiau war, is a Christian, a 
monogo-rist and ateetotaler. Khama,when 
a youth, accompanied his tather to an old 
Boer's to sell tusks. The Boer produced a 
brandy bottle and plied Khama's father with 
the contents until he induced himto give up 
a valuable quantity of ivory for a paltry 
horn of powder and a bar of lead. From 


that day Khama resisted the temptation to 


patronize the black bottle. 

Notwithstanding his white hair, Tschai- 
kowsky. b>cause of his fresh complexion and 
sprightliness, seemed much younger than 
he was. He wasslender and tall, and his 
mustache was as carefully waxed as a 
dandy’s. He used tc compose while taking 
long walks, and carried a note-book to jot 
down musical ideas it they occurred to him, 

Sir Andrew Clark, whose active career ap- 
pears to have been ended by a stroke of 
paralysis, has long been regarded as one of 
the foremost physicians of Great Britain, 
and has been the medical alviserof Mr, 
Gladstone. He will be the fourth eminent 
physician in attendance upon the Gladstone 
family whom the grand old man has sure 
vived. 

Francis Joseph is having an unusual 
amount of trouble these days with his cabe 
inets. Following the crisjs in Austria comes 
a serious threatofone in Hungary. There 
the question is the Civil Marriage Bill, the 
compulsory clause and the clauses making 
the conditions for divorce and separation 


} the same for all creeds being obnoxious to 


the Emperor. Unless he agrees to them, 
the Cabinet assert that they will resign. 

Among the sufferers trom the hard times 
in Italy is Gen. Menotti Garibaldi, son of the 
Italian hero. Although the general, like the 
other descendants of Garibaldi, has a State 

ension of 10,000 lire, he lost so much money 

ecently that he was obliged to allow his 
furniture to be sold last month to pay back 
taxes. The generalisamempber ot Parlia- 
ment. 

Sara Bardhardt is to haveatheater of 
her own in Paris and will institute some re- 
forms that will make it resemble an Amer- 
ican playhouse. She is going to abolish the 
claque and will furnish programmes free of 
charge. The extr4 fee for reserved seats 
will also be done away with and the prom- 
ter’s box is to disappear altogether. 


CHRISTMAS TRADE. 


How Local Merchants Feet Over 
the Present Holiday Season, 


Stores Filled With Eager Shoppers, and Clerks 
and Salesmen Taxed to the Extreme Limit 
of Their Endurance—What a New- 
comer Has to Say. 


There has been quite a rush of, business 
this week in connection with the purchase 
of Christmas presents. The stores have 
all been well crowded, and every one 
seems satisfied. Perhaps none are more 
so than the latest addition to the ranks 
cf local merchants, Mr. M. German, the. 
well-known jeweler. His place has been 
doing about all the business possible, to 
which fact the proprietor's genial and 
Satisfied smile is 2 cordial testimonial, 
Mr. German is lucky in having secured 
the services of a force of clerks and 
salesmen not excelled anywhere. Even 
in the busiest moments of the past week, 
ener have always been polite and at- 
iv 


tentive to eve one. The extent of the 
business Mr. rman has done is best 
shown by the fact that he has been 


By 
worming atl day tomorrow they will just 
about able to catch up. As opening 
ohne department entails throwing open the 
whole store erman has decided 


wonderful display of silver antiques 
which will afford an unusual opportunity 
to the art lovers of Los Angeles to en- 
large their collections. It comprises a 
mug said to be 300 goers old, made in 
the figure of Falstaff; a ‘“Du-Du’’ mug 
from German ; also 300 years old; two 
Roman friendship cups, and a silver rep- 
regentation of the Santa Maria under full 
8a 


There are also a number of very fine 
watches, mostly repeaters, made by the 
most om makers in the world 
This is Obably the finest collection of 
watches ever shown in Los Angeles. 

Every article in the display is for sale, 
and at pricés which will astonish any 


} collector who knows anything about an- 
, siques of this class. Thez can be 
Germa South Spri 


n's store, No. 
street. 
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| | obliged to decide to keep his store, at No. 
320 South Spring street, open today (Sun. 
Se day.) This has been forced upon him by 
the inability of his clerks and workmen 
| that the public might as well be given 
| — an opportunity to take advantage of that 
| fact. Therefore, there is one more chance 
and art novelties, at a rice 
| which Mr, German has on sale at his 
: | ( place, No. 820 South Spring street. 
| . Mr. German has also on exhibition a 
a4 
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TROPIC land! sun-kissed, 


Crowned with the amethyst 


Of the lush clover’s bloom, 


Through Winter’s smiling noon; 


Drowned on your hillsides 
With the full orange tides 


Violets peep, 
And the nun- 
Lift white 
While in its 
Stirs the gay 


Of your poppies golden; 
Fanned by the swaying palm, 
Nursed in enchanted calm, 
Steeped in fragrance sweet— 

From sea to mountain's feet— x 
Of rose and orange flower; 

Life from each winter shower 

Springs and wakes the earth from slumber, 
Making blossoms without number. 


dewy-eyed, 

like lilies 

faces to the skies, 
scarlet pride | 
poinsetta, 


Throwing off the wind’s light fetter. 


Deeper, yaster grow the skies, 
Infinite they seem to rise; 


And the fields the million spears 


Of a standing army show; 


y 
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_ Fragrant breath’d soft breezes blow, 


And the golden orange spheres, 


Like the starry planets shine, 

‘While the vineyards yield their wine, 
' And the crystal rivers leap, 

Waking from their summer sleep; 

All their dry sands disappear, 

The transparent atmosphere 


Seems to bring the whole world near. 


Hark! we hear 
So full-throated 
And the mock- 
From the tall 
Bend your ear 
Golden is the 
Flashing, mid 


the robin’s song, 
float along, 

ing-bird sings clear 
tree's highest bough, 
and listen now. 
oriole’s breast 
green leaves there, 
and takes his rest. 

e skies, | 


Golden-wing the butterfly, . 
Like a bit of sunshine gleams 

O’er-the crystal of the streams; 

And with low, incessant hum, - 

Lo! the honey*bees do come— 


Floating argosies of sweets— 
_ Robbers of the honey hid 
"Neath each drowsy blossom's lid; 


THE SIX HUNDRED 
AT BALAKLAVA 


“Boldly they rode and well 
Into the jaws of death, — 

Into the mouth of hell, 
Rode the six hundred.” 

The glory-song of Tennyson, in which 
the poet-laureate so fervently sang the 
praises, of the Light Brigade at Bala- 
klava, is never read without awakening 
an answering glow in the heart. This 
column of verse of Lord Alfred is a 
monument to the dead soldiers of that 
famous advance as lasting as the hills 
which shut the gallant troops in under 
the deadly Russiay fire on that memo- 
rable day. Of the 130 cavalrymen 
who “plunged into the battery-smoke,”’ 
“stormed at with shot and shell,’’ while 
“cannon to right of them, cannon to 
left of them, cannon in front of them, 
volleyed:‘and thusdered,”’ and then rode 
back, “all that was left of them, left 
of six hundred,” were 130 who 
answered’ roll-call when the smoke of 
battle had cleared away. Of these only 
three old veterans are alive today to 
tell the story of the charge. During 
the thirty-eight years which have 
elapsed since that time the survivors 
have dropped out of life one by one, 
until now only the three remain. These 
men, old and scarred, are Charles 
Brown and John McClosky, both resi, 
dents of England, and William C. Mans- 
field. who for years has occupied the 
position of head-coachman and veterin- 
ary on the estate of Mr. Cleveland's 
former Secretary of State, Charles B. 
Fairchild, at Cazenovia, in the State of 
New York. It was during a _ recent 
visit to the East that a representative 
of The Times had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mr. Mansfield and conversing with 
him. This old veteran is characteristic- 
ally a soldier. Though his hair has be- 
come whitened with many years his 
bearing is still martial. He has carried 
on a successful war against the rav- 
ages of time, and though well on in 
years, is still active. Mr. Mansfield is 
a cheerful and entertaining talker, but 
modest withal when matters pertaining 
to' himiself are broached. In his con- 
versation with the representative of 
The Times he threw a new light upon 
the story of the Light Brigade as it. has 
become familiar through the lines of 
Tennyson. 

The charge at Balaklava was the 
most stupendous mistake known to 


military history. But, who the blun- | 


derer was, has always been a mooted 
question. Opinion has always been 
largely against Capt. Nolan, who led 
the brigade under the Russian fire, and 
who carried the message to charge the 
guns from Lord Lucan to the Earl of 
Cardigan. In the mind of Mr. Mans- 
field, there seems to be no doubt that 
the blame lay with the young captain. 
It is his belief that the whole truth 
has been kept from the pages of his- 
tory out of charity for the dead soldier 


‘who led his men into the valley of 


death. 

In relating the incidents of the charge 
as he remembered them, Mr. Mansfield 
stated that the valley, upon the sides 
of which the Russians had planted 
their guns, was almost a square, being 
about half a mile wide and three- 
fourths of a mile long, terminating 
abruptly against another hill, which 
was also covered with Russian guns 
and infantry. The hillsides fairly glis- 
tened with bright artillery. The al- 
most level bottom of the, valley was 
the battle-field of the “engagement. 
The British army was guarding the 
mouth of the valley some distance 
away. 

It was on October 25, 1857, when the 
Russians attacked Balaklava. They 
stormed four redoubts, which were 
feebly defended by Turkish troops, the 
allies of the British. After having cap- 
tured eleven guns from the Turks, the 
Russians were repulsed by the High- 
landers and the Heavy Brigade. With 
the eleven guns the Russian detach- 
ment returened to the hills along the 
valley. It was then that the charge 
was made by the Light Brigade which 
resulted so disastrously. The Light 
Brigade numbered about six hundred 
horsemen, and was led against the 
formidable array of the enemy by 
Capt. Nolan, who was the first man 
to fall under, the deadly fire from the 
hillsides, 

Said Mr. Mansfield: “Capt. Nolan 
was as fine a young officer as there was 
in the army. He was about 27 or 28 
years of age, lithe, and full of vigor. 
His only fault was his hot-headedness; 
his tendency to act too quickly and 
without thought. Lord ‘Lucan sent 
the order to charge upon the Russians 
and recapture the guns, meaning, as ‘it 
has since been learned, the eleven guns 
captured from our Turkish contingent. 
Nolan was full of valor, and, no doubt 
looking for promotion. He caught the 
order ‘Cimares the Russians and cap- 
ture the guns.’ This was the wording 
of the order he dclivered, though ‘re- 
capture’ was the worl used by Lord 
Lucan. And in we went, Capt. Nojan 
leading and swinging his blade above 


his head. The rest ‘s cnly too well | 


| 


And the quail calls soft and low 


As through quiet paths we go. 


(7, Mid 
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Tunes his flute wherever lie 

Shaded pools beneath the sky, 
Where t 

In the shallows of a stream. 


See the yellow daisiesswing, 
Hear the breeze-swept bluebells ring, 
While the cricket's steadfast call 
Like the Angelus does fall, 

When the Night her curtain drops 
O’er the plains and mountain tops. 
And the merry frogs we hear 

the reeded shallows near. 
Lovers are they of the clime 
Where each month is summer time, 
And their bluff old chorister 


waters seem to dream 


See the long brown furrows turned 
Where the shining plow doth speed, 
Making ready for the seed 


To be nursed by winter's sun. 


Scarce a week before you see 


Harbingers of harvestry, 


In the million blades that pyish 


Through the soil. 


On tree and bush 


All the sun’s bright lances lie, 
And beneath in mimicry, 


See the leaf-like shadows stir, 


pass, 


And we hear the low, swift whirr 
Of the birds’ wings as they fly 


Lying on the water’s breast, 
Or in tangles mid the grass, 
Where the warm south wind doth 


Twixt the blue of sea and sky. 


Summer dreams in Winter's arms, 
And his cheek is never old, 

Never turns the sunny gold 

Of his shining locks to gray; 


Never fade his winning charms—, 
Stalwart, strong is he alway, 
Never vexed and petulant, 
Voicing only sweet content. 
Dreaming like a maid, he lies 


= 
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‘Neath the splendor of his skies; 
On his lips does summer press 


Kiss of lingering tenderness. 
Blooming days are always here, 
And they press about the bier 


Of the Old Year as he dies, 


Breathing softest harmonies. 
«Winged with summer warmth, he flies, 
King of beauty to his rest. 


¢ 


known. Nolan was the first to fali, 
plerced through the heart by a minie 
ball.’’ 

Mr. Mansfield said that if the order 
had been rightly inferpreted the charge 
would never have been made as it was, 
but an advance on the Russian contin- 
gent holding the Turkish guns on the 
hillside would have followed. 

It is a prevailing impression, gained 
from Tennyson’s lines, no doubt, that 
the Light Brigade charged into the val- 
ley, and, being repulsed, charged back 
over the ground already traversed. 
Mr. Mansfield, however, said that the 
Light Brigade ran the gauntlet of the 
Russian artillery tothe end of the val- 
ley, cut through the Russian contin- 
gent there stationed, and returned to 
their forces over the hills to the rear 
of the Russians on the right of the 
valley. Stranger than all the rest, Mr. 
Mansfield said, was the fact that some 
of the men who went through that ter- 
rible engagement returned without a 
wound or a scratch. As nearly as Mr. 
Mansfield could remember, the engage- 
ment lasted about twenty-five minutes. 

“Probably not a man in all the bri- 
gade went into that battle without one 
last thought of home,”’ said Mr. Mans- 
field; “‘but once in the senses were be- 
numbed, and a feeling of recklessness 
came over one and all, but fright was 
out of mind. It was the most sense- 
less, useless and fatal engagement 
chronicled in all history. There was 
noexcuse for the charge, and every 
man in the brigade knew it. But Ten- 
nyson never penned truer lines than 
when he wrote of the English soldier: 

» ‘“Their’s not to make reply, 

Their’s not to reason why, 
Their’s but to do and die.’ ” 


‘They don't make toys as funny nowa- 
days as they did when I was a boy." 


1656. 
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Spectally Contributed to The Times. 
THE LIFE—THE LIGHT—THE DARKNESS. 


A CHRISTMAS POEM BY EDITH M 
THOMAS. 
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In darkest night is growth of morn, 
In darkest night our hope was born, 


And the life was the light of men, 


In the still fields the shepherds lay— 
When all around was sudden day, 


And the light shineth in darkness, 


Then spake the ever-silent sky; 
They heard the voice of song on high, 


And the darkucss comprehended it not, 


That voice to earth made clear proclaim, 
A birth divine, a sovran name, 


And the life was the light of men, 


The shepherds took the star for guide; 
It brought them to the cradle's side, 


And the light shineth in darkness. 


Although no ~ 2 was in the place, 
A glory framed His tender face, 


And the darkness comprehended it not. 


Between his hands their gifts they placed, 
And back return into the waste, 


And the life was the light of men; 


Yea, so, when on the mount He stood, 
And broke the Spirit's blessed food, 


And the light shineth tn darkness; 


Yea, when the temple's veil was 
When blindness on the noon was ee 


And the darkness comprehended it not! 

Even as now, the life and light 

Their promise kept unto the night, 
And the life was the light of men. 

How could the darkness comprehend, 
How know it had the light — friend; 
And the light shineth in. darkness! 


Even as now, supine it lay, 
Till brooding Pity brought the day, 


And the darkness comprehended it not? 
(Copyright, 1883, by Edith M. Thomas.) 


Sermons 300 Years Ago. 

(New York Times:) A Hartford an- 
tiquarian has lately received from Lon- 
don four volumes ‘of ‘discourses by 
Thomas Hooker, the pastor of the first 
church at Hartford and practically the 
founder of the Colony of Connecticut. 
Their titles are: ‘‘The Soules Exalta- 
tion,’’ printed in London 1688; ‘'The 
Soules Implantation,’’ 1640; Coy- 
enant of Grace Opened,”’ 1649: and ‘A 
Comment Upon Christ’s Last Prayer,” 


about 
quill-drivers in the land are writing 


Along now, 


things about Christmas, the world’s 
best, cheeriest and most blessed holi- 
day, the Eagle bird could scarcely be 
expected to refrain from plucking a 
feather from his wing and dipping it 
in the perfumed ink of holiday rhetoric 
to write. 

For even an imprisoned emblem of 
freedom on a tall tower gets tangled 
up in the atmosphere of good-will that 
swims about his perch, and how can 
he help it when he sees the boys in 
gray down at Uncle Sam’s misfit post- 
office struggling with misdirected 
packages that are intended as presents 
for people who are to be made happy 
if the packages reach; when he sees 
those busy fellows, Wells and Fargo, 
working twenty-six hours a day amid 
mounds of plunder that go rattling 
away in big wagons behind the yelling 
calliopes of noisy locomotives to happy 
people all over Christendom; when he 
watches the skurrying shoppers plung- 
ing along the streets under the weight 
of numberless bundles with mysteri- 
ous contents; and seés, too, the glad 
light in happy eyes as they buy, buy, 
that little folks and big folks, babies 
and grandmas, lovers and sweethearts, 
and all the rest of the great human 
family may have at least one spasm 
of pleasure in all the year. It is a 
great time, Christmas is, .and few of 
you folks who have to rustle up enough 
of the stuff to buy with enjoy it more 
than does the bird of the spreading 
wing on his eerie height. 


But along with this feeling of pleas- 
ure in the bosom of the proud bird, 
there is no little sadness that Santa 
Claus should not be the universal 
saint of generosity that he is cracked 
up to be. 

For, from this outlook, I can see 
little fellows who are going to get up 
tomorrow morning, not only with 
empty stockings, but with no stockings 
at all, and the only presents they will 
get will be the sad one of tears upon 
their lashes. They all know about 
the patron saint of this beautiful sea- 
son of love and good-will, but they are 
not to share in it. Santa Claus will 
go by them, and the gift they expected, 
the marvelous wooly sheep, the trum- 
pet, the drum, the red wagon, the roller- 
skates, and the tin soldiers, are for the 
other little fellows who live in the big 
house over the way. 

That’s what hurts the Eagle in his 
heart, for he feels that the most poig- 
nant disappointment that can come to 
man or child in all this world is the 
one that follows a barren Christmas 
to the little fellow who expects some- 
thing and fails to get it from Santa 
Claus on his rounds. 

Watch the tot creep out from under 
“the scant coverings his little bed to- 
morrow morning at dawn, tip-toe to 
the nall where he has hung his toeless 
little stocking, serene in the faith that 
it will be full of his heart’s desires, 
only to find it hanging flabby and 
empty against the wall; then picture 
his despair. 

Note the little maiden with the eyes 
of heaven’s blue, who has for months 


and months looked forward to that 
beautiful, beautiful doll she was ‘‘go- 
ing to get for Christmas,” and _ see 


upon her face the heart-breaking look 
of grief when Santa Claus fails her. 

These are the tragedies of Christmas 
morning, and would God they were 
not, but they are. 

Into the cheer and happiness of the 
day there penetrates the sob of the 
poor, and he who can help to lessen 
the number of these tragedies, and 
does it, is of the salt of the earth. 

ote 

There is one of the commandments, 
“Thou shalt not lIle.”’ which the fre- 
cording angel must look at with one 
eye of charity at this season of the 
year. If he doesn’t he has no business 
holding down his job, and should resign 
in favor of a better angel, for the fic- 
tion of Santa Claus is one of fragrant 
memory to every one who has outgrown 
it. No one has woven this thought into 
words so well as does James Whitcomb 
Riley, in this bit of Hoosier verse: 


Jes’ a little bit o’ feller—I remember 
still— 
Ust to almost cry fer Christmas, like 
a youngster will. 
Fourth o’ July’s nothin’ to it.—New 
Year’s ain't a smell; 
Easter Sunday—circus day—jJes’ all dead 
in the shell! 
Lordy, though! at night, you know, to 
set around and hear 
The folks work the old story off about 
the sledge and deer, 
And “Santy” skootin’ ‘round the roof, 
all wrapped in fur and fuzz— 
afore 
I knowed who 
“Santy Claus’? wuz! 


Long 


Ust to wait, and set up late, a week er 
two ahead: 

Couldn't hardly keep awake, 
wouldn’t go to bed; 

Kittle stewin’ on the fire, and mother 
settin’ here 

Darnin’ socks, an’ rockin’ in the skreeky 
rockin’ cheer; 

Pap gap’, and wunder where it wuz 
the money went, © 

And quar’! with his frosted heels, and 
spill his liniment; 

And me dreamin’ sleigh bells when the 
clock ’ud whir and buzz, 

Long afore 

I knowed who 
*“Santy Claus’’ wuz! 


nor 


Size the fireplace up, and figger how 
“Old Santy” could 
Manage to come down the chimbly, 
like they said he would; 
Wish that IT could hide and see him— 
wundered what he’d say 
Ef he ketched a feller layin’ fer him 
that a-way. 
But I bet on him, and like him, same 
as if he had 
Turned to pat me on the back, and say: 
**Look here, my lad, 
Here’s my pack—jes’ he’p yourse’f, like 
all good boys does.” 
Long afore 
I knowed who 
*“Santy Claus” wuz! 


Wish that yarn was true about him, 
as it ’peared to be— 
Truth made out o’ lies like that un’s 
good enough fer me— 
Wish I still wuz so confidin’ I could 
jes’ go wild 
Over hangin’ up my stockin’'s like the 
little child 
.-Climbin’ in my lap tonight, and beggin’ 
me to tell 
"Bout them reindeer, and “Old Santy” 
that she loves so well. 
i'm half sorry for this little girl sweet- 
heart of his— 
Long afore 
She kifows. who 
“Santy Claus” is. 
“ 


And so the Eagie 
paean of Christmas along with the rest 


, of you ‘uns, and wishes everybody a 


when all the | 


bird joins in the 


merry old time of<it. He has refrained 
from saying things about Grover and 
the Queen of the Cannibal Islands, 
and disdains to mar the festive pléas- 
ures of the occasion by uttering un- 
parliamentary remarks about the world 
of events that go wagging on their way. 

Bring on the chestnut-flavored fowl 
that gobbles while he lives—and what, 
ho! the ple of mince! | 

Enter the plum pudding and the 
hard sauce, the ice cream and the sad- 
dle-colored cake, replete with the fat 
raisin of Fresno, and the currant of 
Zante! Make way for the long roll of 
the toy drum, the blithesome blare of 
the warlike trumpet (boys’. size) and 
the rattle of the doll buggy of eom- 
merce. 

Turn loose upon a thousand homes 
the warriors of tin and the woolly 
sheep on wheels, for Christmas is 
crowding things mighty close _ this 
morning, and don’t you forget it! 

THE EAGLE. 


A CHRISTMAS CARRYALL. 


From the soft southern seas came a 
deuce of a breeze, and blew up a storm 
just as slick as you please; and the 
damp, dreary clouds came in couples 
and crowds, and veiled the fair moun- 
tains in sorrowful shrouds. 

Soon the dear little daisies will spring 
into view, while the orange trees raise 
a blossom or two, and Jennie can ram- 
ble among the sweet flowers with Will- 
iam Agustus for many long hours, and 
talk of the bees and the buds and the 
trees, while they fill up their lungs on 
the whispering breeze, and gaze on the 
clouds as they float up above, and wind 
up the circus by talking of love. If 
William will kneel when he goes to pro- 
pose, he kneeds to look out out for the 
knees of his clothes, for the ground will 
be wet and dear William will get un- 
kneesy when praying petitions, you bet! 

"Way out on the commons the straw- 
berry steer is holding his head like he 
wanted to hear if the young growing 
feed's going to tell what it seed since 
it folded its arms in the summer’s fierce 
glow, and waited and watched for the 
rains, don't you know. But he’s hungry 
and old, and when he is told, his heart 
will stand still and his body turn cold, 
and by looking real close you can prob- 
ably see by his steers and his size how 
oxhided he'll be. 

The peaks are all clothed in a gar- 
ment of white, like a feminine going 
to roost in the night, with a tea gown 
all bound in a fringe of real lace, and 
a mixture of something stuck over 
her face. Oh! should a poor burglar 
chance in the room, I fear for his ter- 
rible, terrible doom, for one glance is 
enough, though his heart be as tough 
as the poor sailor’s dinner of holiday 
duff, to break it in twain with the 
terrible pain! (But there! this is awful, 
and so I refrain!) 

Soon the gang plow will gang to its 
work in the field, and the driver will 
figure how much it will yield if the 
season is good, as it certainly should 
be/ after a rain that is nice, and not 
rude. He knows that his gang turns 
t soil over clean, so he put in the 
barley to make it ganggreen, and he 
chuckles with mirth as he tears up the 
earth; he is naughty, and smiles with a 
face that is mien. 

Now the quail plays his lute in the 
glimmering dawn, you get ready to 
shoot, whirr! away he is gone!’ then 
“bangity bing!’ Oh! bother the thing! 
you thought you-had him, but find 
that you ‘“thain’t;” ‘tis surely enough 
lo. vex even a _saint!.And the cotton- 
tail cottons to how to fool you; he'll 
bob through the brush for a second or 
two, just as straight as a rule, and 
then, like a fool, he bobs to one side, 
as he oughtn’t to do, and away go your 
shot where the rabbit is not, and you 


co rather green, although you are 
ue. 

The hens will shell out many eggs 
in a day, and blithefully sing a poeti- 
cal lay, While the rooster will smile 
most a third of a mile when present- 
ing the bugs: with last season’s bill, 
as every rooster undoubtedly will. 

And the man who sells coal and a 
short toad of wood has us all in a 
hole, as he thinks that he should, and 
he says with a laugh: “Yep, three 
sacks and a half. The price is $6; 
please pay in advance, or it naturally 
follows you forfeit the chance to get 
it delivered inside of a week.’’ He 
knocks you so coal that you wooden- 
knot speak. 

And butter will fall from its home 
in the skies, and the dining-room wall 
is now covered with flies, all clammy 
in death, for the winter's cool breath 
has brought to an end with a jolt and 
a stop, the “‘Fugit of Tempes”’ in win- 
ter-time’s shop. 

Then Christmas has come to roost 
with us here, with its oodles of pres- 
ents and chunks of good cheer, and the 
weary old dad, as he looks in his purse, 
Says, ‘It looks pretty bad, but it might 
a been worse’’; and he turns with a 
sigh to inspecting the stack of bills of 
all kinds, with his name on the back. 
And his children all sit in the Christ- 
mas-tide glow, and have such an ele- 
gant time, don’t you know, and ‘the 
friends who inquire for the shabby old 
sire will be told by the boys, with a 
smirk and a smile, that ‘‘Pa don’t en- 
joy himself any more; hardly thinks it 
worth while to come home from the 
store.”’ 

No, they never have noticed the iron- 
gray hair, and the shoulders bowed low 
with their burden of care, and the fal- 
tering step and ihe eyes that have 
wept a flood 6f dry tears while the fam- 
ily slept. No, they never will notice 
till some drear¥ dawn, he'll be found in 


his place with a smile on his face, and | 


then when too late, and old daddy is 
gone, they will find the old hoss 
couldn’t keep up the pace. 

ALFRED I. TOWNSEND. 


Oh, she was wondrous fair. 
With eyes as blue as blue can be, 
And sunny golden hair. 


Her virgin form was plump and round: 
Her dainty hands were white: ° 

Her little feet just touched the ground 
With steps both free and light. 


Her happy heart was voung and free; 
Her laughter joyous gay; 

A sweeter maiden scarce could be— 
More lovely every way. 


This dainty child, so wondrous fair, 
One sunny summer day, 

Was walking out to get the air, 
In all her fine aray; 


When came a romping boy along. 
With swagger, shoutand smile, 

Who asked the maid if it were wrong 
To kiss her lips the while. 


She flushed and feigned to anger be, 
And said he was too rough: 

And more. that he could plainly see, 
Of him she'd had enough. 


The more she fumed, the more he latghed, 
And begged again the kiss; 

The more he teased, the more she chaffed. 
Although she thought it bliss. 


She said she ne’er could kiss a man, 
Except she wed him too; 

Said he—"l'll do the best can, 
also marry you.” 


But then she said he was uncouth; 
She wished a man of pride, 

And not a wildly romping youth, 
Proclaiming her his bride. 


His face then long and solemn grew, 
His voice Was deep and low: 

She thought he'd soon his suit renew— 
He never did it, though. 


Though this was many years ago, 
I've heard it lately said. 
She never told another "No.°’ 
And still she lives a maid. ) 
FRED W: PEARSON, 
Denver, Col, 


It seems incredible that a man coul@ 
make an independent fortune out of 
such a play as “Alvin Joslin,” but 
Charles L. Davis wears diamonds galore, 
and has built a magnificent playhouse 
in Pittsburgh wholly from thé proceeds 
of that creation. Its entire success is 
based upon the somewhat droll but 
oftentimes silly mannerisms of Mr 
Davis, who is an impossibile characte? 
in real life, and his play is, as a work, 
devoid of dramatic merit. That it has 
had a continuous existence on the 
American stage for sixteen years is @ 
viclent reflection on the taste and dige 


cretion of the American play-going pube« 


Hie, 


[It ought to be shelved, and Mr 


Davis might well retire with it to the 


classic shades of the Smoky City with 
his glittering gew-gaws and give t 
fair free land of the U.S.A. a good long 
rest. The U.S.A. would appreciate the 
favor. 
te 

Katie Putnam, the blithe and merry 
little woman whose work on the stage 
had been commended by the most exe- 
acting and intelligent dramatic writers 
of our press, commences her engage=’ 
ment at the Los Angeles Theater toe 
morrow afterngon in her newest play. 

“The Little Maverick” is an offshoo€ 
of a Texas cattle ranch, a child of nae 
ture, a diamond in the rough. Katie@ 
Putnam is a bright, vivacious actress, 
and the part of the Littl Maverick, 
or Little Waif, was written expressly 
for her, and is admirably suited te-her 
light, winsome, childish manner 
is introduced to the audience as a littie 
wild, untamed Texan, 
lasso and bestrides the bucking bronca@ 
finding life and fun with “the boys” om 
the ranch. She is a rollicking little 
fiy-away, full of fun, yet with such @ 
touch of that human tenderness that 
no breeding can give that by her little 
bursts of merriment she sets the house 
in a roar, to catch them on the rebound 
by a little heart pathos, which causes 
the tears to leap to the eye; and so she 
holds them ‘twixt a smile and a tear 
from beginning to end. The piece isin-« 
tended as a satire on the un-Americane 
ism of our wealthy girls, throwing 
themselves at the feet of the dissolute 
end effete aristocracy of Europe, and ig 
designed to show that though to the 
older communities there may be @ 
wild and woolly West, yet In the peo- 
ple are to be found the best representa- 
tives of humanity and truest patriot-e 
ism. The author has given us a play 
which inculeates a love for this land 
of the free, and when in fIreland he 
makes his heroine celebrate the glorious 
Fourth in true American style, he 
causes the hearts of his countrymen 


to swell with true national pride, and 


the smell of burning powder carries 
them baek 40 ehildhovud days. There is 
some clever singing and dancing, and 
a delightful performance is promised. 

Charles Dickson will appear at the 
Los Angeles Theater Thursday, Deceme- 
bér 28, presenting ‘“‘Admitted to the 
Bar.”’ Mr. Dickson has a reputation 
as one of the cleverest light comedians 
on the American stage. Still: a very 
young man, he has attained the posi- 
tion to which he has arrived as the re- 
sult of talent and unremitting labor, 
During the past few years he has re- 
mained in New York devoting his at- 
tention to the creation of the comedy 


parts in important productions, which — 


are given what are knownems “star 
casts,”’’ in order to insure their success, 
and “The Stepping Stone;’ Power 
of the Press,”” Merchant” and 
several other plays were aided by Mr, 
Dickson’s interpretation of his part. 
His next productions are those in 
which he has been seen here, viz; 
Jack Dexter, in “‘The Wife;’’ the corres 
spondent, in “Held by the Enemy;” 
Allen Weeks, in ‘‘A Possible Case,” and 
Tom Stanhope, in “Incog.”” His com- 
pany is said to be an excellent one, 
comprising the following people: 
Thomas A. Wise, Frederick Backus, 
Ernst Willis, Gustave Yorke, Henry 
Sheldon, Louis L. Mason, Edgar Allen, 


Dolly Nobles, Margaret Fitzpatrick, 
Lilian Burkhart, Elizabeth Hunt and 
Ruth Rook. 


* 
* oe 
According to the New York critics, “A 
Woman of No Importance,” in which 
Miss Rose Coghlan and her’ company 
appeared at the Fifth-ayenue Theater, 
two weeks ago, has very little plot, but 
they all admit that the fault is more 
than atoned for by the brilliancy of the 
dialogue. The following gems are 
gleaned from the many in which the 
play abounds: i 
‘‘America is the paradise of women, 


That is why so many of them are, like 
Eve. anxious to get out of it.” 
‘“S woman that would teil one her 


age would tell one anything.” 

“What is a bad woman? The sort of 
weman one never gets tired of,” 

“One should always kiss a woman 
who talks seriously.” 

“The soul is born old and grows 
young—that is the comedy of life; but 
the body is born young and grows old— 
that is the tragedy.”’ 

“Taking sides ts the beginning of sin- 
cerity; earnestness follows shortly after 
and the human being becomes a bore.” 


“What are American dry ‘goods? 
American novels.” 
“The youth of America is its only 


tradition and that has been going on 
for over 300 years.” 

“One can survive everything except 
death. and live down everything but a 
good reputation.”’ 

‘“Miv husband is a sort of prommissory 
note. and I am tired of meeting him.” 

“Ernest talks all the time, but he 
has no conversation.”’ 

“Life is simply 
d’heure of exquisite hopes. 

“When a man is old enough to do 
wrong, he should be old enough to do 
right.’’ 

“To get into the best society one has 
to fee people, to amuse people or te 
shock people.”’ 

“The happiness of a married man d@- 
pends upon the people he hasn't mate 
ried."’ 

“American women are wonderfully 
clever in concealing their parents.” 


* 


mauvalis 


quart 


4 
“Michael Strogoff, the Courier of the 


Czar.’ “is announced as the Christmeg 
attraction at the Burbank Theater, Ag 
it is to be ‘superbly mounted, ang 
gorgeously costumed, it should be @ 
strong one. Scenic Artist Lemos has 


painted new and beautiful scenery of 
a strikingly spectacular kind, and the 
production, in this regard, promises te 
be the finest ever given in. the city, 
Darrell Vinton will appear in the title 
role, supported by Georgie Woodthorpe 
and the entire company. A complete 
vaudeville company has been engaged 
and, in the fete given by the Hmir of 
Rokhara, will introduce a grand olf 
of skirt and Spanish dances, acrobati¢ 
and aerial feats, musical acts, balladm 
character sketches, and a genuine Coie 
ored quartette in plantation melodie 
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pastimes. “The first performance 
will be given tomorrow afternoon, when 
every child in attendance will be pre- 
mented with a beautiful doll, the gift 
of Manager Cooper. “Michael Strogoft”’ 
will be given every evening during the 
week, with the regular matinee Sat- 
urday afternoon. 


The reopening. of the Grand Opera- 
Rouse by Leonard Grover and his com- 
pany of comedians, at popular prices, 
offers pleasurable anticipations. The 
Christmas matinee, a souvenir occasion, 
and the night’s performance are the 
opening events. “Our Privaté Secre- 
fary,”’ Mr. Grover's version of the fa- 


ing-house,”” his“ chief sucéess in play 
Writing, are to be the bills for the weeks 
Harley Hamilton's Grand Operahouse. 
Orchestra is re-engaged, and, with both’ 
Messrs. Grover in .-the casts, 


mous German comedy, and “Our 


pided by a fairly competent company, 


pome pleasing Comedy performances 
may be anticipated. Speaking of the 
presentation of “Our Private Secre- 
tary” in. Salt Lake City, the News of 
that. place says: “Those of us who 
have seen Gillette in the title role nat- 
rally made comparisons of his rendi- 
tion with that of Leonard Grover, Jr. 
They were, in our opinion, largely in fa- 
vor of Mr. Grover: He gave us a repre- 
pentation that showed him to be a fin- 
ished comedian, and the Jaughter?t and 
applause of his audience proved their 
appreciation of his effort.” 
CHAT OF THE COULISSES. 

Boito has delivered his new opera, 
*Nerone,”” to the manager of La Scala. 

The royal box in the Queen’s Concert 
Hall. London, has been abolished. H. 
R. H. must now sit with the plebs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kendall are receiving 
great praise from the press for their 
work in the “‘Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” 

Thomas W. Keene savs he will retire 
into private life after next season. He 
hac beon on the stegze more than thirty 
years. 

Henry Guy Carleton’ has gone to 
Boston to rehearse John Drew and 
his company in his new play, ‘‘Butter- 
flies.”’ 

Henry Irving has been invited by 
President Low to lecture on “The 
Drama” before the students of Colum- 
bia College. 

Rose Coghlan has made a very great 
the Fifth-avenue Theater 


“A Woman of No Impértance.’ 
Clinton Stuart’s comedy, ‘‘Newport,”’ 


which W. H. Crane talked of producing 
last year, will be brought out in New 


York next spring by Nat Goodwin. 
Wichert’s new play, “In His Own 


Right,’ was presented last Wednesday 
in Berlin, at a special private perform- 


ance, before the Emperor of Germany. 
According to Le Revue d’Art Dramat- 


Sique, Sardou’s latest play, ‘‘Sans.Gene,”’ 
at 


the Vaudeville in Paris, is playing 
to a profit at each performance of 
$1500. 

It is announced that somebody is 
gcirg to’ build on Vroadway a new 
theater for Rose Coghlan, who - wants to 
stock company in New 


York. We shall see what we shall 


see. 


“New Blood,”’ the new comedy by 
Avgustus Thomas, is to ke brought 
Out under the direction cf A. M. Pal- 
mer, at the Garden Theater, in New 
York, on January 27. 

Clement Scott in the London Teleé 
graph says that Wilson Barrett, after 
ftriumphing in ‘“Virginius,’’ can step 
into-the shoes of the late John McCul- 
lough. A long step. | 


A drama, called “Temptations of 
Money,” and a farce-comedy entitled 
“One or the Other,’’ are ic be produced 
mext season by Harry Hardy and Wvil- 
lis E. Boyer. 

“At Sunrise,”’ is the title of a new 
sensational melodrama which H. 58. 
Taylor will shortly produce, and which 
has opportunities for scenic and me- 
chanical effects ‘entirely new to the 
stage. 


Robert L. Cutting, Jr., whose debut 
last season created almost as great a 
sensation as his marriage to Minnie 
Seligman, will appear in the role of the 
minstrel in the road production of. 
“Olaf.” which will be headed by _-his- 
wife. . 

Next week Charles Frohman’s come- 
dians will present for the ‘irst time a 
new comedy, entitled “Mrs. Grundy, 
Jr.” This company always makes its 
productions in Washington, D.C., d 
that is where ‘‘Mrs. Grundy, Jr.,”’ will 
be introduced. 


Mrs. Edwina Booth-Grossman whose 
mddress is No. 12 West Eighteenth 
street. New York, is writing some 
reminiscences of her father, and re- 
quests those of his friends who have 
letters from him to send her transcripts 
of such as they may wish to add to her 
publication. 

H. Grattan Donnelly, the playwright, 

is here and will spend the winter with 
Manager Harry Wyatt at his handsome 
Lincoln Park home. Mr. Donnelly 
is hard at work upon a number of new 
plays, to order, but meanwhile goes on 
reaping royalties from’hose already on 
the boards. 
. Edwin Milton Royle announces that 
fre will produce his new play next 
Spring, either in New York or Chicago. 
it is a romantic drama, treating of an 
interesting period of American history. 
‘The name of the piece has not been 
Made public, as it would give a,clew 
to the plot. 5 

The New York Sun prints a remark- 
able story to the effect that Mr: -Gerry~ 
paid Josef Hoffmann’s father $100,000 
im cash to remove his son from the con- 
©cert platform at the time that the 
prodigy was under Henry E. Abbey’s 
Management. This extraordinary yarn 
Jacks confirmation. 

William Hoey, who is shortly_to dis- 
golve his partnership with Charles E. 
Hvans. will be a black sheep and not 
Old Hoss next sé€ason. Charles H. 
Hoyt has written fer him a comedy with 
this title. based on the Arizona Kicker 
@necdotes, the character of Hot Stuff 
Deing the one elaborated for Mr. Hoey. 

Sydney Rosenfeld’s burlesque, ‘The 
©rust of the Table of the Fringe of- 
Bociety,’’ will be put on the boards of: 
Herrmann’s Theater, New York: 
mle are being carefully selected now 
Dy Manager J. M. Hill, as a strong 
@ast is necessary to do the burlesque 
Justice. It was first given at a Lambs’ 
Club zambol. 

Without special mark of commemora- 
tion Rosina Vokes closed her stage 
eareer in Washington, two weeks ago. 
There was a house of fair proportions 
im attendance, but the sadness of the’ 
event doubtless kept many frem 
messing it. Miss Vokes showed her 
Miness less than might have been ex- 
ected. and she acted with a good 
meal of her old-time spirit. Miss Vokes 
a8 suffering from tuberculosis, and will 
Snake her home in the south of England. 

William H. Post, who was here. with 
Aivin Joslin,’ and has been, for a 
Mumber of years, connected with lead 
Sng organizations, now announces for 
She season of 1894-5 a special scenic 
production of an entirely new and orig- 
inal sensational melodrama, entitled 
“Brother and Sister.’’ Representative 
Mihographie firms are at work on the 

nting, and Harley Merry and 

homas G. Moses will produce the scen- 
ery, both of which will be on an elab- 
erate scale. The .tour will be under 
She direction of an experienced and 
well-known manager. 

Henry Sinclair Hewitt died recently 
mr pneumonia at his home, No. 118 
Wifth avenue, New York. He was 35 
Weare Old. At the time of his death he 

the financial editor of the Daily 
merica ayid the Commercial Adver- 
Siner. | 
m@arical profession. He wrote several 
topical songs. The best-knawn. 
anem is ‘it’s You Know.” 
me 6oVMrious. times he wrote for the 
Srapune, the Morning Journal and the 
fo years ago he was editor 
ane Sunday Murcury. Mr. Hewitt’s 
HOtable achievement was guiding 
the thorny 
packs of literature. 


d, 


-|in the week to come. 


He was well known in the the- |. 
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A great number of gay diversions 
have rounded out the sum of social 
life during the week just passed, and 
numerous affairs of equal gayety and 
prominence are promised for filling 
More joyous 
than “all, the Christmas bells and wed- 
ding bells are ringing tunes together, 
and society keeps happy step to their 
time. One of the most notable of so- 
cial events, and one of more than usual 
interest, was yesterday’s wedding, by 
which the city loses a favorite, who 
goes to an Eastern home. 
WATSON-WIDNEY. 
At high noon yesterday at the home 
of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert M. Widney, No. 416 South Olive 
street, the marriage was celebrated of 
Miss Mary Helen Widney and. Harry 
Walcutt. Watson. The rooms were 
profusely and beautifully decorated 
with smilax, roses, carnations and del- 
icate bridal flowers, the colors being 
pink and white. The many windows 
were almost completely veiled with 
smilax, and above the altar, where the 
young couple plighted, their vows, a 
canopy of smilax was formed, beneath 
which was suspended a cupid, with tra- 
ditional bow and arrow, of jasmines 
and carnations. The impressive mar- 
riage ceremony was performed by Dr. 
. S. Maclay, a greatuncle of Miss 
Widney. Immediately upon conclusion 
of the service the bride and groom 
passed behind the altar, where they re- 
ceived congratukations. 
The guests bidden to the marriage 
were received by Mrs. C. G. Dubois, 
M¥s. Ellis, Mrs. S. C. Hubbell, 
Mrs. E. B: Miller, Mrs. A. C. St. John, 
Mrs. W. W. Widney, Mrs. Dr. Wid- 
ney and Miss Arabella Widney, all of 
them being close friends or relatives 
of the family. The wedding party in- 
cluded Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Wid- 
ney, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Widney and 
son, Miss Frances Widney, and Arthur 
Widney. The bride was richly attired 
in white satin, embroidered with pearls,. 
and trimmed in Chantilly lace, and she’ 
carried her mother’s wedding handker- 
chief and an exquisite bouquet of jas- 
mine and maidenhair She was 
attended by the following little maids 
of honor, all in white, and carrying 
flowers: Misses Kathleen Spence, Mary 
Hubbell, Kate Van Nuys, Frances St. 
John, Anna St. John, Marian Bovard, 
Marguerite Arnold, Mary Widney and 
Katherine Hubbard. The mother of the 
bride.was most becomingly arrayed in 
her own wedding gown, of pearl moire 
antique, worn twenty-five years ago. 
The refreshment room -was a floral 


rose-color and white carnations was 
suspended above the places assigned to 
the bride and groom. The young ladies 
who assisted at the table were Miss 
Nellie -Holmes- of San Francisco, Miss 
“‘Widney’s closest friend, and daughter 
of Mrs. Widney’s most intimate school- 
girl friend, Mrs. Grace Howland of 
Centinella; Mrs. Richard McKnight, 
Misses Mina Jevne, Lulu Pieper and 
Elizabeth Kimball. 

Mr. and Mrs. Watson left by after- 
noon train for the Hotel del Coronado, 
after receiving a constant succession 
of congratulations from 1:30 until 4 
o'clock, the reception proving “a very 
brilliant affair. After January 1 they 
will be at omy at Mt. Vernon, Ill. 

CHASE-STEELBE. 


_ A very pretty wedding occurred yes- 
terday at high noon in St. John’s 
Episcopal Church on West Adams 
street, when Frank W. Chase of this 
city led to the altar Mrs. Emma F: 
Steele of West Twenty-fourth street. 
The marriage service was performed 
by the rector, Rev. B. W. R. Tayker, 
in the presence of a ‘Select party of 
friends and acquaintances. Mr. and 
Mrs. Chase will pass their honeymoon 
in Santa Barbara. 

A BIRTHDAY SURPRISE, 


D. Sale was happily surprised by the 
Tuesday Night Club last Thursday 
hee | at the home of his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. M. Sale, No. 109 South Hill 
street, the occasion being his birthday 
About seventy-five young 
people- wére in attendance, and the 
evening was passed in music and danc- 
ing. Refreshments were served, the 
young ladies were out in their new 
Christmas gowns, and, in all respects, 
this was pronounced one of the love- 
liest parties of the season. Mrs. Sale 
was assisted by Mrs. A. H. Stevens 
and Mrs. J. A. Henderson. 

HAEGERMAN-DRAVES. 

Miss Alice Draves and Charles Haeg- 
erman were married Wetinesday 
evening at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, in the presence of the imme- 
diate relatives of the happy couple, 
Rev. J.°M. Schaefie of Pico Heights per- 
formihg-. the .ceremony, After an ex- 
tended Wedding tour, Mr. and Mrs. 
Haegerman will reside in this city. 

AT ST. HILDA’S HALL. 
Bishop Nichols was entertained at 
dinner last Monday evening at St. 
Hilda’s Hall, Glendale. Christmas ob- 
servance began at this institution by 
the presentation to Miss Darling, prin- 
cipal, of a set of exquisite Japanese 
cups, for afternoon tea. Miss Maud 
Chamberlain (senior) made the pres- 
entation for the students. 

BAZAR AND HIGH TEA. 

‘The bazar and high tea, under the 
auspices of the Woman's Guild, 
Church of the Epiphany, East Los 
Angeles, held last Wednesday after- 
noon and evening at the residence of 
W. H. Fillmore, No. 143 North Sichel 
treet, proved a very enjoyable affair. 
The spacious rooms were tastefully 
decorated with California holly,. and 
the members of the congregation and 
their friends turned out both afternoon 
and evening, patronizing the tables 
of fancy articles, prayer-books and 
hymnals and confectionery. Lovers of 
good tea, salads and sandwiches kept 
the servers well occupied. 

The evening wes made especially 
enjoyable by musical selections, among 
them being solos by Mrs. Prescott, 
whose fine voice always delights her 
friends, and by Mr. Neal, a baritone 
of a high order. Mrs. Browning, Mrs, 
Brett and Miss Wickersham presided 
at the piano. 

SOL'TH SIDE SOCIAL CLUB. 
The opening ball of the South Side 
Secial Club was given Wednesday 
night, in the club’s new hall at the 
corner of Fifteenth and Main streets. 
The affair was largely attended, and a 
most enjoyable time-.was had by all. 
MONROVIA CLUB ENTERTAINMENT. 
The women of the Saturday After- 


neon Club of Monrovia were dctight- 


‘on “The Birth and Life of Christ” and 


-Angeles, where she met the gentleman 


and’ Mts. ‘Smith will be ‘at 


‘bower, and a handsome horseshoe of 


fully entertained last Wednesday by 
Mrs. Carpenter and Miss Dimock of 
Duarte. 

A tine 
been 


Christmas programme had 
prepared, which included papers 


“The Early Christian Fathers.” Mrs. 
Carpenter gave an interesting 
talk and readings on ‘“‘The Catacombs 
and Early Christian Art,’’ which was 
made more effective by pictures she 
had gathered on a foreign tour. 

Rev. Florence Kollock of Pasadena 
was invited to meet the club, and gave 
a short talk on the woman question, 
and a brief synopsis of the Congress 
of Women, or representative women 
of the world; to meet with which she_ 
had been sent as a delegate in May last. 
She congratulated the members of the 
club on their thorough ‘work, and en- 
couraged them to keep on. 


lowed. 
BRILLIANT BOOK PARTY. 


The book party given last Wednesday 
afternoon, by Mrs. G. Wiley Wells, was 
a brilliant affair, the guests numbering 
about fifty. 

The beautiful house was elaborately 
decorated, each room in a different 
color. The saloon parlor was a bower 
in white and green, a frieze of smilax 
aderning the walls, and this béing also 
festooned from the chandeliers, forming 
a dainty canopy. The mantel was 
banked in La Marque roses and ferns. 
The library, furnished in ebony and 
gold, was brilliant with poinsetta, sur- 
rounded by the graceful climVing fern. 

Among the books represented were 
“White Wings.’’ by Mmes. Churchill 
and Otheman Stevens; “‘A Little Queen 
of Hearts,’’ Mrs. Childs; “One Thing 
Needful,” Mrs. William Stimson; “In 
Silk Attire,’””’ Mrs. Thorn; ‘“‘The Spec- 
tator,’’ Mrs. Dupuy; “‘Ecce Homo,” 
Mrs. Hubbell; ‘‘The Prince of India,”’ 
Mrs. Holterhoff; ‘‘Frankenstein,’’ Mrs. 
Thomas A. Lewis. The first prize, 
Raphael & Tuck's beautiful Christmas 
edition of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ was won 
by Mrs. Ainsworth. The second prize, 
a dainty volume of Dobson’s poems, 
illustrated in colors, was won by Mrs. 
Fleishman. Mrs. Conroy was the win- 
ner of the prize for the book guessed 
the least. She represented “An Attic 
Philosopher.” A consolation, prize was 
drawn for by all the guests, Mrs. Peck 
being the lucky winner. It was a pretty 
silk work bag, with a silver emery at- 
tached. Mrs. Wells was. assisted by 
Mrs. Barrows of Boston, Mrs. Charles 
Monroe and Mrs. Conroy. 

Among the guests were Mmes. Cas- 
well, Hugh Vail, Ezra Stimson, Theo- 
dore Burnett, Borden, Klokke, Howe, 
Ross, John 8S. Ward, Earl Miller, Miss 
Chandler of Washington, and the 
Misses Jarvis of Louisville, Ky. ' 


SMITH-M’DANIEL, 


The Aurora (Ill.) Beacon of November 
15 says: 


“There was a quiet wedding cele- 
brated Saturday on River street. The 
contracting parties were Ira O. Smith 
of Chicago and Mrs. Sarah McDaniel. 
“Mr. Smith is a retired lumber manu- 
facturer, whose winter home is in Los 
Angeles. Mrs. McDaniel was many 
years a resident of our city, where she 
was admired for her intellectual worth 
and loved for her kind heart and cheer- 
ful disposition. Her home, for the past 
few years, has been in Colorado, where 
she was recognizefl as one of the lead- 
ing artists. ef Denver. Two years ago 
she accepted a position in the art insti- 
tute of San Jose, Cal. Health failing 
she sought the sunny clime of Los 


whose happy consummation of that 
meeting was celebrated today. 
home’ to their friends at Hotel Bishop 
for two weeks, after which time they 
leave for their future home in Cali- 
fornid.’’ 

— one in this 
city yesterday, an wi spend the 
winter 

ENGAGEMENTS. 

Thea engagenmiint of Miss Zetta 
Behne and A. GO. Richardson {s an- 
nounced. The wedding to take place 
early in February . 

The engagement is announced of Miss 
Hattie Blangeres, sister of Mrs. G. W. 
Donnell of Pasadena, and Clarence A. 
Carter. 

NEW YEAR’S RECEPTION. 


The Young Men’s and Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Associations have is- 
sued several thousand invitations for 
a joint reception to be held on New 
Year’s day, from 2 to 5 o’clock, af the 
Y.M.C.A. building, 209 South Broad- 
way. The reception is given by w.ue. 
Young Women’s’ Association and the” 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Young Men’s 
Association. The invitations are very 
attractive, the rooms will be hand- 
somely decorated, light refreshments 
will be served; and, in the evening, 
after a gdme of basket ball in the 
gymnasium, there will be a fine mu- 
sical programme and addresses. You 
are invited. 

JAPANESE ENTERTAINMENT. 

The children of the Japanese and 
Chinese kindergarten will give a 
Christmas entertainment next Friday 
evening, in the First Presbyterian 
Church, under the auspices of the 
Woman's Presbyterial Society. The 
programme will be very interesting, 
consistirg of singing, recitations and 
speeches, and a Christmas tree will be 
an attraction. 

A SURPRISE PARTY. 

A pleasant surprise party was ten- 
dered Miss Fannie Wachtel at her 
home on Myrtle avenue last Tuesday 
evening, by a few of her many friends. 
Games and social conversation were 
indulged in, refreshments were served, 
and at a late hour the guests departed, 
having spent a most enjoyable time.. 
During the evening the Twelfth-street 
Quartette sang several of their best 
selections. Those present were: 
Misses Georgia’ Cooper, Maud Filvert, 
Bertie Colgan, Ethel Brooks, Ella 
Rogers, Fanny Wachtel, Josephine 
Srmth. Helen Wav. Lor Baltdwin. tsessie 
Merrill, Lottie Young, Etta Clement, 
Mattie Burton, Nora Burton, Minnie 
Stoll, Martha Stoll, Lily Johnson, Min- 
nie Betser, Blanche Cooper; Messrs. 
Ford Barris, Arch Dalton, Fred Ma- 
gee, Frank Morton, Ben Smith, Paul 
Smith, Neil Colgan, James McDonald, 
Milo Mead, Will Colman, Fred Carr. 
Arthur Burton, John Boyle, Claud 
Clement, Clayton Biggs, Ira Houser, 
Hugh Evans, Will Wachtel and James 
Colgan. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mrs. John Corson gave a Friday night 
dancing party. 

J. Harry Morrissy will spend Christ- 
mas in Redlands, ..-.--. 

Mrs. Dr. A. L. Graves will give a 
dancing party, Thursday evening, ‘in 
honor of the Misses Jarvis of Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Invitations are out for a reception, 
Wednesday evening, by Henry. J. 
Kramer and pupils. 

‘‘Merry Christmas” was observed at 
the Hellman-street and Alpine-street 
kindergartens, last Friday morning. 
Beautiful exhibits of the children’s 
work were made. 

The “Old-time ballads and four-part 
songs concert,”’ ‘under direction of D. 
H. Morrison, has many fine numbers on 
its programme for Christmas night at 
the Y¥.M.C.A. Auditorium. 

Mr. and Mrs. Malcom Macleod have 
left the city to pass ten days at San 
Bernardino. 

Miss Carrie Laux, whose marriage 
to Prof. Walter Bryant of San Fran- 
cisco will occur Wednesday, was enter- 
tained. with a pary of friends, by Miss 
— Klokke one afternoon last week. 

otel St. Angelo society has recent. 

valuable additions in Miss Kate P. 
Wilkerson, a fine pianist from Memphis, 
Tenn.. and Miss Halle of Chicago. 

Mrs. Carolyn M. N. Alden of Casa de 
Rosas. leaves Tuesday for Stockton, to 
attend the Teachers’ Association. From 


is -to give a course of ten lectures 
before the kindergartners of that city. ; 
Froebel Institute will reopen January §8,, 


Refreshments and a social time fol- | 


there she will go to Sam Jose, where she - 


Mrs. H. Schlesinger of Butte City, 


2? 


concert the 


Mont., daughter of Mr.and Mrs. M. A. 
Mendélson, has returned on a visit and 
Fwill be at the home of her parents, No. 
1042 Temple street, this afternoon and 
evenifig, to receive her friends. 

. T .Masac left yesterday -after- 
noon for Sierra Madre Villa, to recupe- 
rate until the mew year. She has in 
preparation for Prof. Stamm’s coming 
great concerto, by St. 
Saens, in G minor, with full orchestra. 
This is the most beautiful composition 
ever written for the piano, : 
quires great patience to bring the or- 
chestra up to it. ; 


and re- 


Mrs. Juliet P. Rice will spend Christ- 


mas with her friends, Prof. and Mrs. 
Elmer E. Brown of Berkeley, 
from there to the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Stockton. She will pass. 
New Year's eve with friends at Stan- 
ford University. 


going 


Mrs. Edward G. Halle, F. Halle and 


**mis 


Miss Halle of Chicago are guests at 
Hotel St. Angelo. Mr. Halle is one of 
Chicago’s prominent citizens, 
influential 
Board of Education. 

Each 


and an 


the Chicago 


who re- 
ceived one of the little red envelopes 
containing the unique note of invitation 
to ‘Mis’ Winfred R. Hunt’s cake walk, 
to be given Thursday evening at Bel- 
mont Hall, is on the qui vive with ex-- 
pectaricy. Miss Ione Parsons and Mr. 
Cochran are to lead the “‘procession. 


Invitations are issued for an enter- 


day, 


tainment to be given at the La Fayette- 
street Industrial School next Wednes- 
day afternoon, from 2 to 4 o'clock. 
Guardian Council, 
Chosen Friends, will give a grand New 
Year’s ball at Illinois Hall on the even- 
ing of January 1. 


No. 90, Order of 


PUBLIC WORKS. 
Recommendations “Prepared at Yesterday's 
| The Board of Public Works met Fri- 
and prepared the following re- 


port for presentation at the next meet- 
ing of the City Council: 


“In the matter of the improvement 


of Broadway from Temple street north, 
we recommend that the protest be 
denied and the final ordinance, ordering 
the work, be placed on its passage. 


“We recommend that a wooden-cul- 


vert be placed across First street at’ 
Harvard avenue, the size of said cul-- 
vert to be one foot by three feet, across 
the the roadway of First street, and 
one foot by five feet from First street 
to. the Arroyo, south of.First street, a 
total length of 120 feet; the. material of 
said culvert to be furnished by the city, 
the cost not to exceed $70. 
gan, former contractor on said street, 
agreeing to construct same 
further expense to the city 

‘In the matter of the bi 
Register for constructing a brick cul- 
vert under the fill at First and Har- 
vard streets, we recommend that action 
be postponed on same for one week for 
further investigation by the City En- 
gineer and Council. 


D. F. Done- 


without 


d of H. C. 


‘We recommend that the specifica- 


tions for paving with asphaltum, pre- 
sented by the City Engineer, and re- 
ferred to this board, be adopted. 

‘“In the-matter-of the petition from: 
L. J. Lockhart et al., 
cement sidewalk on Ottawa street, a 
protest of a large majority of the prop- 
erty-owners having been filed against 
the same we think no action should be 
taken ordering same at -his time, and 
recontmend that the petition and pro- 
test be filed. 


asking for a 


‘In the matter of the improvement of 


Hellman street, from the south line of 
Downey avenue to the north line of 
Hawkins street, we recommend 
the bid of S. A. 
work complete, be accepted. 


that 


Moore, for $910. for 


‘“‘In the matter of the petition from D. 


F. Hoegan et al., asking to have the 
grade of Casanova street established, 
from its junction northwardly from 
Buena Vista street, we recommend that 
petition be granted, and the City Engi- 
neer be instructed to present the nec- 
essary ordi 

the matter « 
C. ‘Hamilton, 
streets opened 


intention. 

thé petition from’G. 
to have certain 
mmend.the mat--, 
ter to be referred to the City Attorney 
for investigation and report. 


‘In the matter of the bids for the con- 


street, 


struction of a wood culvert across First 
street, 
ommend the acceptance of the bid of 
H. C. Register, for $448.56, and that the 
City Attorney be directed to 
the necessary contract and bond. 


we rec- 


prepare 


‘“*‘We recommend that the petition from 


‘D. Gotthelf et al., asking for a cross- 
walk across Seventh street, on the east 
line of Union ayenue, ‘be granted, and 
that the Street Superintendent be in- 
structed to place the same; also one 
across Denver avenue, south side of 
Tenth street; alsoacross Byram street, 
in accordance with the petition from 
‘John Chanslor et al.; also across Bel- 
mont avenue, north 
street, and one across Pearl 
south side of Bellevue avenue, and Ohio 
street, across First street. 


side of Court 


street, 


“In the matter of the petition from S. 


Goodenow, asking for a franchise on 
Seventh «street, Westlake Park 
and~Hoover street to West First, city 
line, we recommend that action be de- 
ferred on same for one week. 


~**We recommend that the following pe- 


titions be filed, to-wit: From A. M. Aus- 
tin et al., George L. Cole et al, Mrs. 
Doria Jones, Jesse M. Dunning, C. D. 
Lewis, et al., E. S. Wells et al., R. B. 
Rimpau et al., Mrs. G. Mirandette, R. 
Cc. Campbell, for the reason that the 


subject matter of said petitions has 


For Dot Christmas Baber. 
THEN AND NOW. 


either been already acted upon, or no 
} action is necessary. — 


CHRISTMAS IN ST. PAUL. 


Von Christmas I shpend in St. Paul; 
Der shnow vas four feet d 


eep, 


hands; 


Undt Jacob Frost righd through mein 


house 
Undt glodings, he vas cr 
Der drees lif 


Det iflowers—vy, dey vas dead, 


Undt o’er der graves ov all dings green 
Der “‘peaudiful’’ vas spread. 


I could not 
Midout mein pig 
Mein ofercoat ov booflo shkin 
Aroundt me I musd wra 
Ov course der shlay pells 
Der horses shake dem 
But riding in dot shla 
Mit forty-two pelow 


o me oud ov doors 


Pp. 
dey#loud ring— 
y vas tough, 


CHRISTMAS IN SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA, 


I shtand me on Los Angeles hills, 
Undt look tovards dot deep plue sea; 


Der fields vas green, der flowers in ploom, 


Undt gold gleam oud from orange dree; 


I hear dot. sau 
Usat hofey 


Der ‘shky Was plué, 
All nature seem 


~ soft n 


der vind pl 
to. tu 


d. 


cw sot, 


Vell, now for dings vat’s goot to ead; 
Mit Christmas turkey, some green peas; 

Some strawberries from mein own ped, 
Mit orange I pick off mein drees; 


Dere’s plackberries, 
beans, 
Youst pick 
Und 


undt some 


green 


ed oud in der morning dew; 
don'’d b’lieve vat now I 


shpeak-—— 
But ‘shweed green corn; I haf dot, too, 


De Inchuns shtill vould own New York, 


Undt shquaws keep house in Boston 
HANS DUNKERFOODLE. 


CONRADI. for fine watch repairing. 


123 North Spring, corner Franklin, 


of the 
Van H 


ART AND ARTISTS. 


Art lovVérs need not longer go hun- 
ery in Los Angeles for lack of some- 
thing in the-line of genuine art, for 
true art is getting a foothold among 
us. We no longer have to feel our 
way along uncertain paths in vain 
search of the beautiful and the true, 
as expressed. by the pencil and the 
brush of the artist. We have run across 
ymany canvas lately, as eloquent of 
‘all that is as rich in interpretation as 
the Iliads of old. A -good picture is 
only another form of poetry expressed 
in color and harfhoniously adjusted in 
outline and detail. It has sentiment 
and feeling, which the real artist never 
fails to make us perceive, and which 
appeals to us in the language of noblest 
sentiment and beauty. No matter 
how harmonious the coloring, how. per- 
fect in outline and general detail a 
painting may be, without this soul, this 
transfiguration within it of the artist's 
ideal, which genius is able to impart, 
jit is nO picture at all, but a mere 
mechanical peice of work unworthy the 
name of art. One typical December day 
last week, when there was warmth in 
every sunbeam, fragrance in the light 
winds, and June in the heart of mid- 
winter, I set out on a visit to the 
studio of J. G. Borglum at _ Sierra 
Madre. 

Standing in the heart of a sunny 
field, with palms set round about it, 
and branching peppers swaying above 
its roof; with wild flowers along the 
roadside, and fronted by the vast up- 
lift of the Sierras, with their ever-shift- 
ing lights and shadows, this studio is 
an ideal spot for the artist, where he 
may well gather inspiration. The birds 
love it and sing their happy songs from 
the swaying branches; the flies buzz 
merrily in the winter sunshine; the 
tenderest of lights and shadows fall 
upon the rock-ribbed mountains; the 
wide-reaching plains have something 
for every mood—such coloring, such 
anfinite variety of growth, ‘such rare 
Deauty of perspective! To the south- 
Ward the land is oak-crowned and 
columned; tall poplars send their slen- 
der spires skyward, and orange orchards 
are golden with fruit. On a clear day 
the sea may be seen glimmering in 
the distance, rimmed round by the 
blue wall of the horizon. The inter- 
vales stretch into vastness, and the 
foothill slopes are set with vineyards 
and orchards, and “black-eyed Susan,” 
or the wild sunflower brightens all the 
borders of the highways. 

In this studio,.set in the warm heart 


of nature, Mr. Borglum works when 


not at his town studio, and within a 
few hundred yards of this home, con- 
secrated to art, has he found many a 
charming subject for his brush. Let 
us step aside and get a glimpse of 
Bome of the rare pictures upon the 
walls. Here is a marine view, which 
catches the eye as you enter. It has 
a dark, clouded sky, and the storm is 
abroad upon the deep. It is in the 
heart of mid-ocean, and not a sign of 
life is seen anywhere; only the sky and 
ocean are companioned. Here is utter 
solitude. You see the hand of the mas- 
ter in the marvellous breadth of the 
picture. Though the canvas is small, 
it is filled with the grandeur of ex- 
pression and is suggestive of vast 
distance. The sea-green water has its 
troubled waves, with its watery val- 
leys between, and the whole picture is 
voiceful of power and the might of 
the great sea.. 

The large landscapes, painted at the 
order of the late Senator Stanford, 
are creations which thrill one hardly 
‘less than nature’s originals. In one 
are the mighty Sequoias—those giants 
of the centuries, standing.seemingly as 
vast as under the blue skies of the Si- 
erras. As you look at the picture you 
feel nature’s presence, and, like a 
pigmy, stand. Here is expression and 
coloring to perfection; here is that 
massing of light and shade which tells 
the story of the big tree region. 

But, turning from this, we see an- 
other picture, which the artist has 
made to utter his sentiment and his 
thought. It is a new picture of “Stag- 
ing in California.’’ Afar in the distance 
rise the mighty, purpling Sierra walls, 
enveloped in the peculiar atmospheric 
lights of these mountain regions. Every 
line carved by nature’s forces upon 
their rock-ribbed sides is clearly de- 
lineated. The atmosphere is tender 
and true, and full of dreamy silences. 
The distance is vast, a boundless 
sweep of heights, a majestic mountain 
world walled in by the sky. The 
nearer heights are green; nature has 
clad them in emerald *garments since 
the tumultuous throes that uplifted 
them from chaos. The mountain crest 
which the coach, drawn by six steam- 
ing horses, is descending, holds the 
warm lights of the picture. A cloud of 
light dust envélops the clacking 
wheels, and fills the horses’ nostrils. 
We admire the driver’s skill, as he 
guides and restrains! them. How much 
of action there is shown, how much 
of strength!- Boulders lie along the 
sides of the steep banks. Brown lichens 
are clustering there. Giant trees lean 
over the mountain road, but every- 
where the vast perspective broadens. 
It is California herself amid her moun- 
tain fastnesses, breathing her pure 
airs, bewildering’ in her extent and 
grandeur, and strong and grand in 


It is a picture full of intellectual dig- 
nity, which, says Reynolds, ‘‘ennobles 
the painter’s art, that lays a line be- 
tween him and the mere mechanic, 
and produces those great effects in 
an instant which eloquence and poetry. 
are scarcely able to attain.” 
There is space to note but one other 
picture in this studio, one which may 
be appropriately called “Driving in the 
Flock.” It is a pastoral scene on the 
Santa Anita Rancho, and would, per- 
haps, by many, be regarded as the 
artist’s masterpiece. It is a picture 
holding nature’s subtlest beauties and 
her most tender revelations, Between 
the grand and overarching oaks are 
glimpses of sky that hold the perfection 
of sunset tints. What tender lights, 
what faithfulness of color! In chiaro- 
oscuro it could not be surpassed. And 
there, passing up the dusty highway, 
is the native shepherd with his dog, 
driving home his flock. Action is in 
his every limb as he follows his sheep. 
About them the light dust rises in a 
soft blur, half revealing, half conceal- 


flection of the rosy lights upon the 
surface of the low-lying cloud of dust 
which envelops them. There is a 
brooding beauty in the sky as you 
catch glimpses of it between the parted 
oak boughs. There is the hush of the 
‘evening hour which you feel, and all 
the sounds of dropping silence that be- 
long to the approaching twilight. It is 
like a sweet pastoral poem that nature 
might have painted, for it holds her 
color and her soul.’ 

IN THE STUDIO OF COL, ALBERT 

JENKS. 


_ Would you like to meet a most de- 
ightful, gentleman, and a worship- 


} ful devotee of art, step mto the pleas- 
scalp is Ainesise, studio of Albert Jenks, in the Young 
Hair Tonic cures it. | 


ien’s Christian Association building. 


the might of her rock-ribbed fastnesses. ‘ 


ing their outline. There is a faint re-° 


Here the latch-string is always out, 
and the public givep cordial welcome. 
And you and your genial host are not 
alone. Thé faces of many of. the 
prominent men of; Los Angeles look 
at you from the walls, and you half 
wait for them to nod you a good-morn- 
ing. Mr. Jenks paints from the very 
love of painting and is happiest when 
e and his easel are companioned. His 
early life was devoted to business and 
war—the former of which facts he now 
much regrets for he feels the need of 
the strength and educating force which 
those young years would have given 
him had they been devoted exclusively 
to art. When we approach our later 
years we appreciate what youth would 
have given us had we made the most 
of what she had to offer. But the 
artist. while regretting that his youth 
was not all given to art, has made the 
most of his later opportunities and has 
wooed art as her faithful lover. He 
makes a specialty of portraits, arid very 
correct indeed are the likenesses which 
he gives you. | 
Among his prominent paintings is the 
portrait df Prof. T. S> C. Lowe of Pasa- 
dena. He is represented as seated, in 
a large velvet-covered arm chair, which 
stands out boldly from the canvas. 
The texture of the crimson velvet is 


excellent. and the expression of 
the subject’s face is his very 
own. The flesh tints are warm 
and natural, and the attitude 
one of easy grace. also is the 
portrait of General ager K. H. 


Wade, of the Southern California Rail- 
way, with the character of the man 
‘coking st t out from his eves. It 
is a.strong, nly face, suggesting the 
living man rather than the portrait. 
It is the man of business, with energy 
in every feature. 

The portrait of F. C. Howes, of the 
Los Angeles National Bank, has its 


about a three-quarter view, and show~ 
ing his countenance and abundant, 
whiskérs to great advantage. Beside 
him is the fine judicial face of Mr. 
Hunsaker, attorney for the Santa Fe 
road. The flesh tints in this portrait 
are noticeably warm) and the expres- 
sion is such as to give vitality to the 
picture. The portrait of the late Judge 
W. P. Wade is there, too, and shows 
the man and citizen as he was in life. 
It is a large array of strong faces that 
one meets upon these walls—faces 
many of which we see every day upon 
our streets, and which we recognize 
with personal pleasure as they look at 
us from the walls of Cdl. Jenks’s studio. 

As a painter of st#l life Mr. Jenks 
is wonderfully effective, though such 
painting he employs merely ag «a 
pastime. The juicy grapes that we see 
upon his canvas might have been gath- 
ered from one of our vineyards. The 
transparency and “bouquet” of the 
ripened fruit is perfectly simulated. 
And here, too, you.find pictures of 
luscious peactiés. So perfect is the 
bleom upon them and the rich coloring 


that nature’s self might be deceived 


into thinking them her very own. Mr. 
Jenks should not neglect this branch 
of art, for he is a fine interpreter of 
still life, and need not fear competition. 

The lover of rare paintings will be 


‘attracted by a fine copy of Hoffman’s 


renowned picture, ‘“‘Christ in the Tem- 
ple with the Doctors,” in which Mr. 
Jenks has shown his skill as a colorist. 
The copy was made frem a photograph, 
and the texture of the robes is very 
fine, the colors rich and effective. The 
young Christ is the central figure from 
which all light @mdanates, and the old 
Jewish faces, full of thought and rever- 


‘ent wonder, have the dark, clear, olive- 


brown of the East. The anatomy of 
the figures is excellent, and it is all 
like a bit of old Jewish life set in the 


New York, 


face a little turried aside, affording | life of today. E. A. O. 
“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, _» 
But not express'd in fancy; rich, not gamdy.” 
Shakespeare, 
San Francisco, Paris, 


Los Angeles. 


Branch of San Francisco House, 
| Potomac Block, 
223 SOUTH BROADWAY. 


Dress 


Silks 


Cloaks 


iol « 


MIXED CHEVIOTS—all wool, 
C} newest fall colors— 
per yard. eee 
oD ETAMINE SUITINGS—all wool, 
new iridescent effects— 


Gress 


$7.00 | 1$7.00 


tation—dress pattern 


SATIN SURAH— 
C} figured effects in latest 


street 


quite DOW 


‘$5.25 


{ 75e 


Stylish Jackets— 


—High puffed sleeves, Butterfly cape, — 
**Worth’’ collars, 
—umbrella back—all tailor-finished— 


$10.00 


—and upward, 


Fashionable Capes— 


—Fine broadcloth, velvet yoke, 
—braided trimmings, 
—plain and silk lined— 


—and upward, 


Telephone 893. 
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G. VERDIER CO. 


223 South Broadway 


115, and 719 N. MAIN-st. Telephone 46, 


Up-town Office: N. cor. First and Spring: 
| Work sent by Express wil} receive immedjate attention, 
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Der honeysuckle shmell oop shtrong, 
Der rose grow efryfere around; 
cy mocking-pird, 
| I say, ‘‘Dere musd be some mistake, | | 
Id ain’d Tecember, id vas Chune.’ 
| I look upon dot beaceful scene, > 
a Undt dears dey coom into mein eyes; 
I say, ‘Dear Lord, vas dot the earth, cf 
Or do I look on Baradise?’ | 
Don’d shpeak to me on Eastern States, 
Vere in. der summer. cyclones blow; . 
Vere in: der winter all dings 
~“Undt ali you see vas ice undt shnow, 
Deré vas von dings vat I pelieve— 
) C’lumbus firsd this coast run down, 


_ Los Angeles Sund 
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BONDS. 


JOHN A. PIRTLE, 


J. M. PIRTLE, 
Vice-President. 

F. J. COOPER, 

- Secretary and Treasurer. ? 


President. 


REAL ESTATE. 


3 ‘General Brokers and Loan Agents, 


THE PIRTLE REAL ESTATE 


AND. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $50,000, 


229 WEST SECOND STREET, 


INSURANCE. 


RUST CO. 


TO ANY 


REFERS BY PERMISSION 


BANK 


IN THE 
CITY, 


We beg to announce to the public that monthly bulletins will appear in this paper, in which will be listed the finest assortment of properties, both city and 
country, that can be shown by any Real Estate firm in Lios Angeles. We make aspecialty of bargains, and intending purchasers are requested to call or address 
us before purchasing. Properties listed with us will receive careful attention. - 


for our Complete List. of City and Country Properties 


2 


IN THIS PAPER JANUARY 21. 


Our Stock and Bond business is the largest of any firm in Los Angeles. 
Stécks and Bonds listed with us will be readily sold. 


We now have for sale the following Banks’ Stocks, prices on which will be 


Savings Bank of Southern California, 
German-American Savings Bank, 
Columbia Savings Bank... 


furnished on application: 
First National Bank, 

- dae Angeles National Bank, 
State Loan and Trust Company, 


National Bank of California, == 


business demands. 


eal. Correspondence solicited. 


PIRTLE REAL ESTATE AND 


We are Agents for the American Central Insurance Company of Bt, Louis, Mo.; 
the Delaware Insurance Company of Philadelphia; the Pacific Insurance Company of 
NeweYork, and the Lloyds Plate Glass Company. : 


Insurance business intrusted to. our care will receive that careful attention such 


Money Loaned on First-class Real Estate Security. 


We will cheerfully attend to all commissions received and respectfully invite a 


RUST CO. 


Los Angeles, California. 


— 


Just. 


Prompt. 
Certain. 


A DAY IN MEXICO. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL IN THE CITY OF SAN 
LUIS POTOSI. 


Spectally Contributed to The Times. | 
In the city of San Luis Potosi, which 
is about 150 kilometers, or Mexican 
miles, north of the City of Mexico, one 
is awakened at 4:30 a.m: by the firing 
- of cannons. Afew minutes later the 
bugle-call is sounded. Then comes the 
heavy tread of the soldiers and pack- 
mules in their customary drill, which 
lasts one hour. 
At the bugle-call the servants, or cri- 
ados, rise from the stone floor, where 
they have slept on a goat-skin rug, and 
begin the day’s labor by sweeping out 
the unoccupied rooms and the patios. 
This they do almost bent double, as their 
brooms are only a bunch of straws about 
one foot and a half in length. 
Asthere is but one etitrance to the 
casa, the waste is swept out the front 
fioor into the street, and is taken up by 
the garbage wagon at 5:80 o’clock, and 
bauled a mile or so from town, where it 
is pounced upon by eagerly-waiting, 
half-starved wretches, who struggle and 
push each other about as they sift the 
trash and take therefrom every morsel 
of food, every bit of cloth. 
Breakfast over and the casa set to 
order, the servant takes her basket and 
‘proceeds to the plaza to do the market- 

ng forthe day, Ifthe senora is wise, 
she acconipanies her servant. It is 
economy, to do so. Maybe the girl 
can’t count her centavos, or, perhaps, 
the tradesman is dishonest. But, at all 
events, she invariably comes back short. 

And what asight the plazais. A rest- 
less throng surging to and fro; buying, 
selling, begging, laughing, and torment- 
ing you to carry your basket where 
you will for a quartillo, or 8 cents, 

Here the Americans, or ‘‘gringos,’’ as 
the Mexicans say, are greatly distressed 


by beggars—some old, somie terribly de- 


formed, and all very pitiful.. These 
poor creatures belong to the lowest 
elass. They live in tents made of brush, 


and by begging and stealing just man- 


age to keep body and soul together. 
Their clothes are the most wonderful 
specimen of patch-work I have ever 
seen. 

On the outside of the plaza, rusty, 
ragged, and leathery-looking women 
are presiding over small tables of unap- 
petizing-looking dulce, of candy. Oth- 
ers have coffee, chili con carne, which 
is meat with peppers, tortillas and fri- 
joles, or Mexican beans. Then crowds 
are squatted, Indian fashion, on the 
ground in the glaring sun, with their 
.Wares arranged about them—pottery, 
wooden ware of every description, old 
iron ware, keys, old clothes, carpets, 
chairs, etc. Inside, the center aisle is 
filled with fruit and vegetables that 
may be bought very reasonably; Or- 
anges and bananas, 1 cent apiece; on- 
ions, six for 1 cent; tomatoes, 1 cent 
apiece. Beef and pork can be bought 
for 14 cents per pound, and rats—fear- 
ful to tell!—for 6 ceuts apiece. Water 
is best engaged by the month. It will 
be brought to your door every morning 
by aman who has two gasoline cans 
suspended One on each end of a strong. 
straight limb, which he carries across 
his. shoulders. One can contains ‘‘la 
aguaazul,’’ or blue water, which is used 
for drinking and cooking purposes. 
For this you must pay 3 cents a can. 
In the other can is ‘‘La aguanegra,’’ or 
black water, for dish washing, etc. 
This will cost you 1 centacan. The 
blue water is boiled, and strained intoa 
large olla of clay, where it will keep 
cool and fresh until next day. 

Tortillas will also be delivered at your 
door if ordered. These are made by 


boiling grains of corn until perfectly | 


soft; they are then puton a block of 
stone, slightly hollowed out, and rolled 
and crushed by another round piece of 
stone until they become a perfect gum. 
Portions ofthis are then patted with 
the hands into small circular cakes and 
baked on the hot embers. They have 
no seasoning, not even salt. Tortillas 
aré what the middle class, or peons, 
chiefly existon. They are sold six for 
\a cent, 
At 12 o'clock the stores are closed, 
| all business ceases, and nearly all the 


denizens have a quit siesta until 8 
o’clock. Then business is resumed. 


The senora and senorita dress for the 
evening, aud things become more lively 
until 5 o’clock, when the passenger 
train onthe Mexican National comes 
in. This is one of the events of the 
day, and hundreds of people are con- 
gregated to witness the incoming and 
outgoing of this train. Here will be 
seen venders with fruit, horn dishes, 
pottery, rebosas and similar articles, 
which they eagerly offer to the passen- 
gers. 

The better class of people stand 
quietly to one side and look on. The 
American is also glad to hail this train, 
for perhaps it brings a letter ora mes- 
sage from the dear ones at home. As 
the day wanes and darkness comes on, 
the crowd begius to gather at the main 
plaza, which is situated near the center 
of the city, flanked on three sides by 
business houses, and @& the other bya 
dark, solemn-looking old cathedral. 
The plaza is bright with green lawns, 
fragrant flowers, principally sweet vio- 
lets, and graceful orange trees laden 
with golden fruit. There are statuary 
and many fountains, whose waters 
sparkle and flash in the electric lights, 
The band-stand is in the center of the 
plaza, and by 8 o’clock the music be- 
gins. The seats and well-kept walks 
are filled with rich and poor alike. 
Laughter, song and merriment are 
heard on every side. The carefully- 
guarded senorita looks serenely happy, 
and ‘“‘eyes speak love to eyes that speak 
again.’’ The music continues until 12 
o’clock, and ends in one of those beau- 
tiful, dreamy Spanish waltzes, ‘after 
which the crowd separates, each seek- 
ing his own home—some going to gran- 
deur, some to direst poverty. 

Such is a day in Mexico. 

BERTIE CHRISTOPHER, 

Glendale. 


WOODBURY BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Is now in its tenth year. It is larger 
and better than ever before. Facilities 
unsurpassed. Rates of tuition low. Illus- 
trated catalogue free. 
W. B. TULLIS, watchmaker, 
Spring. 


CHILDREN’S school shoes, the best 
and cheapest on earth, at Josep ickel's, 
Na. 1128 t Firat atreet. east of Main. 
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LOCATED IN THE OFFICE OF THE 


Pirtle Real Estate and Trust Co. 


WEST SECOND. STREET. 


Abstracts and Certificates furnished at Lowest Prices. Give this new company a 


trial. 


Abstract 


GEO. HANNA, Secretary. 


GRIDER & DOW’S==— 


the Fletcher Trac 


This beautiful tract, bounded by Twelfth street and Stanford avenue (80 feet wide,) 


ten minutes walk of the Postoffice, one block of the finest public school in Los Angeles, 


one block of electric cars, streets graded, water piped, lots covered with orange and 
other fruit trees 25 years old. These lots are | 


. 50x140 TO 20-FOOT ALLEY! 


They will be offered for sale on December 28, 1893, at one-half their cash value. This 


these fine lots. 


INEXPENSIVE PLEASURES. 


The Rich Man, After Ali, Has No Monopoly 
on the Good Things of Life. 
(Harper’s Weekly:) The compara- 
tively cheap pleasures seem to be the 
best, not only for Christmas, but in life 
generally. There isso little that the 


comfortably off. Warmth. is such a 
delightful thing in winter, but you and 
I can get as much as we want of it, and 
a millionaire can baye no more. And 
then there are so many cheap, ordinary 
things to eat that are just as good as, or 
better than, the expensive things. An 
épictre who lives somewhere in. the 
western part of this State was saying, 


the other day, that, having a particular 


> 


very rich can buv for themselves that. 
need stirenvy in people who are just. 


- 109! South Broadway. 


dinner in view, he sent to a judicious 
man in New York for the best fish that 
the market offered. They sent him a 
fresh cod, and he admitted that no fish 
could be better, and moralized (those 
are his remarks above) on the compara- 
tive cheapness of the fleshly gratifica- 
tions that were really best, such as 
potatoes and chickens and fresh air, and 
tea and water (warm and cold,) and 
soap, and sleep. When one considers 
how good a big 5-cent saudwich tastes 
when he is really hungry, and whata 
poor thing a $5°dinner is when he is 
not, and how little difference there is 
between good wine and good water when 
it has once passed one’s gullet, and how 
much of that difference is in favor of 


the water, it really lends a dangerous 


charm to economy and simple living, 
and makes one wonder that thriftis not 


more catching. and that the delights of 
avarice should be so generally monopo- 
lized by the aged. 

One of the cases where acheap arti- 


cle is often at least as good as a dear 


one is in the matter ofsons-in-law. How 
often it happens that the plain, cheap 
son-in-law who exacts no bonus, and 
even in some cases contributes to his 
wife’s support, turns out in the end to 
be really more valuable and satisfactory 
than the bankrupt loafer-prince who 
costs a million or two at the start, and 
all that he can lay his hands on after- 
ward! 


AT THE WOODBURY BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Visitors are always welcome. Call and 
look through the beautiful new rooms. 
Take the elevator at No, 226 South Spring 
street. 


great sacrifice will be made to'clear off a certain indebtedness. Don’t buy until you see 
For maps and particulars see | 


Fa-e High. 


Excellent hotel accommodations can 
now be had at “Echo Mountain House,” 
open the year round. Grander views, 
more gunshine, with purer air and water 
than ty any other spot on earth. See 
time-table Terminal and Mt. Lowe Rail- 
ways. Three trains daily, four on Sun- 
days. 


The W. C. Furrey Company 


Sell the best filter in the world—the 
Pasteur—and every description of tin, 


sheet-iron, nickel, silver-plat wooden 
and copper ware. Nos. tu North 
Spring street. 
Have You Seen Them? 
HAVE you seen them? Our trimm 


and the prices they are being sold 
~ ye Everything reduced to clear out 
fall goods. Prices way 
man’s Modern Millinery Store, 
South Spring street. 


ENVELOPES, 50c;' 
paper, 2c. Langstadter, 


down, at Hoft- 
No. 2wW 


ream writi 
West Seco 
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Los Cneeles Sunday Times: —— December 24; 1893. 


STORY OF CROKER 


His Boyhood Home and 
Early Education. 


A Tale as Wonderful as Any in 
the Arabian Nights. 


Prowess as Leader of the Fourth 
Avenue Tunnel Gang. 


The Secret of His Power—The Sort of Man 
it Takes to Run Democratic Ma- 
chine Politics in 
Gotham. 


Special Correspontenes of The Times. 
NEW YORK, Dec. 


18. — There’ is | 


borhood was poor, and so were the 
people. Yet in the vicinage Croker's 
youth and manhood were passed. In 
December of 1854 the whole family 
again moved, but only the distance 
of a block or so. The new address was 
No. 54 East Twenty-eighth street, a 
property which no longer exists under 
that designation. It was far humbler 
than the one they just quitted, but the 
Crokers were in it full-fledged tenants, 
not sub-tenants. The “veterinary sur- 
geon”’ was net doing particularly well, 
so Mrs. Croker took respectable me- 
chanics as boarders. For years she 
tolled as best she could, and Dick was 
the only one who helped her much. 
George was the first to earn money. 
“Ed.” another brother, was something 
like his father. 
Such schooling as Richard Croker got 
in his life he is indebted for to the public 
school which still stands on fast 
Twenty-seventh street, near Third ave- 
nue. “Dick” was 12 when he began at- 
tending it, and, of course, fit only for 
the primary. Miss Frances M. Faulk- 
ner was head teacher, succeeded in 
1854 bv well-known Martha Gapper. 
William H. Hood was: principal of the 
male department. They remembered 
Richard Croker in after years as a 


— - 


boisterdus, noisy, dark-haired urchin. 
something almost weird about | During his last year there he was 
the rise of Richard Croker. To! many a time sent home with a “bad 
contemplate the man as he is, the/| rate’ for fighting. It is further re- 


Richard Croker. 


princely ease in which he lives, the im- 
perial sway he exercises, is to render 
impossible a realization of the fact that 
not many years ago he was destitute— 
destitute of power, means, influence. 
What is the secret of it all? How 
comes it that an unread, untutored la- 
borer, the son of an ignorant > black- 
‘mith, has lifted himself from the 
streets toa throne of municipal Caesar- 
ism, more absolute than that in which 
Sat Lorenzo the Magnificent, when 
Florence was a queen of cities? About 
ihe slums of New York today men are 
prowling, ragged and unwashed, who in 
other years called Croker “iick,”’ and 
idled with him on Third avenue street 
corners. He, with them, won dubious 
renown for a coterie 
in metropolitan police annals as the 
Fourth-avenue tunnel gang. But that 
scatiered since. Sheridan is 


in cll, a thief. Glackens died a 
convict. Molley expired of mania-a- 
potu in the almshouse. “Martin was 


killed in an endeavor to elude the offi- 
eers of the law. Croker rules New 
York. The remnant haunt the old 
places, speculate upon worldly ups and 
downs, and talk of ‘“Dick.’’. 
I, 
FIRST YEARS. 

Richard Croker was the third of 
seyen children. He was born in 
County Cork, Ireland, in 1840, his birth- 
place being a gathering of little huts 
not far trom “the city of the proud 
harbor.”” It has been stated that 1843 
was the year of his birth, and also that 
April 10 is his birthday, both of which 
allegations have been denied by Mr. 
Croker himself, It is, indeed, declared 
that New York’s boss dues not know on 
what day he was born, and his own 
father, Eyre C. Croker, of Cork, 
Orangeman, said not long before he 
died that he did not remember whether 
his boy Dick or his boy Ed was the 
oldest. Eyre Croker, father of the 
“boss,” seems to have been a peculiar 
character. He was the blacksmith of 
his native hamlet, had married early in 
life, and by the year 1850 found him- 
self the possessor of a dwindling busi- 
ness and a growing family. 

His wife—she now _ lives in the house 
of Dr. Jenkins of quarantine fime, who 
married Richard Croker’s sister—pro- 
posed emigratiug to America. This the 
blacksmith did not wish to do. It is 
the idlest platitude to remark thai 
as the elder Croker never dreamed in 
ihose days that he and all of his would 


which still lives. 


| 


corded that ‘Dick’ could not read 
without first spelling out the words 
aloud. Mr. Croker achieved note in his 
fifty-second year by suggesting the 
use of what he was pleased to call party 
“‘symblems” on printed ballots, a fact 
which indicates what sort of an educa- 
tion he managed to acquire in Twenty- 
seventh street. 

Even at that early age Richard 
Croker was the leader of a gang. They 
were his schoolmates and Principal 
Wood had no end of trouble with them. 
It is notorious .that old Croker never 
had any influence over Dick. The 
mother did. He was her favorite son. 
When he had money he shared it with 
her. During his rise to power he did 


not forget her. The father was not so 
much.in favor. To bé sure, in after 
years, Croker persuaded Alderman 
afterwards Sheriff, James O’Brien, to 
make old Eyre, a keeper in the parks 
and afterwards nominal horse doctor in 
the Thirty-second street stables of the 
Harlem Car Company. But that was 
only an indirect way of being good to 
his mother. 
II. 
EARLY MANHOOD. 

It was in 1856 that Richard Croker 
began to battle for himself in the world. 
The Crokers were down at the heel. 
The father still made no money. Mrs. 
Croker’s boarders were not a source of 
profit. Those who remember the fam- 
ilv’s circumstances about this time 
draw a very pathetic picture of domes- 
tic suffering. Croker’s twd sisters, who 
lived with their father on Lexington 
avenue for years, had often nothing to 
eat. 

Dick was put into the Harlem Rail- 
way machine shop. This place stood 
in the center of the district now coccu- 
pied by the Seventy-first Regiment 
armory and a well-known hotel. The 
hotel occupies the site. Anyone curious 
enough to know how Croker looked 
and lived between the years of 1856 
and 1865 need but to go among the hab- 
itues of Third avenue, near Twenty- 
first street, and up the thoroughfare as 
far as Thirty-fourth street. The team- 
sters and mechanics there remember 
him well. Croker literally pervaded 
this region. At Thirty-fourth, Thirty- 
second and Third avenue live many of 
his old schoolmates and cronies. Here 
arose the influence that made him. 
Here he met McCabe and Sheridan and 
Bernard Costello. Here he first came 


in after years of John Kelly. And here 


ina the notice of James O'Brien, and 


he first discovered—and the fact has 
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Original Croker neizhborhood, Eizhth avenue and Ninety-eighth and Ninety-ninth streets. 


yet live in dignified ease at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers of New York 
city; for every member of the family 
has derived pecuniary profit from the 
municipal treasury, either as employee 
or as indirect beneficiary. 

It was not until 1851 -that the Crokers 
landed in America. They came over in 
the steerage of one of the old emigrant 
tubs. The father fell in with a fellow- 
Orangemen during the voyage, and 
was advised to drop blacksmithing. He 
must be a veterinary surgeon. The 
hint was acted upon. It was the vil- 
lage blacksmith who emigrated from 
Cork, with his wife and children, but 
the New World received him as 
“Eyre C. Croker, veterinary surgeon.” 

Little Dick was then 11 years old. 
His first home in the city he was des- 
tined to fule was an old farm shanty, 
just off Ninety-ninth street, in a place 
that.-is now pert of Centrai Park. It 
Was a crazy, two-storied structure, 
surrounded by high rock and a growth 
of trees and rubbish. Here the ‘‘vete:- 
inary surgeon" made some feebie ef- 
forts to get together a “practice.” 
Some of the old Harlem squatters still 
remember the Crokers, ut no one 
particularly recalis “‘little Dick.”” The 
only definite thing now recalled is that 
the “veterinary surgeon” had  pro- 
nounced Orange tendencies, and could 
not get along with his Catholic country- 
menon that account. One day he came 

‘home from an Orangemen's parade, 
“and made a sneering allusion to the 
He was promptly knocked 
n by old Col. Bowe, whose son aft- 
erward became Sheriff of New York. 
y in. 1852 the Crokers were living 
at 108 East Twenty-sixth street, 
& house which still stands, not much 
altered N 


eediess to say, “‘Dick’’ did | lead. 


been of tremendous import to the city 
of New York—that the ringleadership 
of a gang had political value. 

Richard Croker’s first situation was 
that of choreboy to a railway shop 
force at $2 a week. The first week he 
got nothing, being on trial. It is easy 
to get a description of him at this time. 
He was heavy and stupid. The ‘‘fellers’’ 
called him “Dick.’’ It is still recalled 
that during his first week he almost 
broke another boy’s jaw with a blow 
of his fist. That was always Croker’s 
way. He never said much. He was big 
and weighty, ragged and unkempt. 
They laughed at his awkwardness. 
Croker knocked them down. He never 
argued a point with his mates. He sim- 
ply knocked them down. By the time 
he was twenty Croker had fisted his 
way to the leadership in the Fourth- 
avenue tunnel gang. 

The Fourth-avenue tunnel gang was, 
as its name implies, a union of choice 
spirits, with the then partially devel- 
oped Fourth-avenue tunnelas a_ head- 
quarters. Of course Croker was not im- 
mediately admitted tothe full member- 
ehip in this league. He had to win his 
spurs. Even up to 1860 Croker was not 
permitted to rule the gang. indeed, it 
may be said that the gang, unlike the 
city of New York, never gave itself up 


to Croker’s absolute sway. Its mem- 
bers were idle mechanics, unemployed 
hackmen and street roughs. They 


terrorized the Twenty-first Ward. 

The most famous member of the 
Fourth-avenue tunnel gang was a chap 
named Ed Quigly. He was a giant in 
strength, a tyrant in disposition and 
mechanic by trade. He hated Croker. 
Many a fist fight the two had. They 
were rival builies, with Quigley in the 
The present bogs of New York 


mat live in. mansions then. The neigh-| used to be kicked from one street cor- 


Visit the 
and its one- 


ner to another by this man. 
old haunts of the gang 
time members will say: 


“If Quigly had lived« there never | 


would have been no Dick Croker.” 

, Quigly had both legs cut off by a 
train in the tunnet. He laughed 
when they took him to the hospital. 
He died in early manhood, a circum- 
stance to which New York is indebted 
for its opportunity to contribute such 
a wealth of unique material in the per- 
son of Richard Croker toward a history 
of municipal government in America. 

Then there were the Ril boys, 
sons of Section Foreman Riley. Many 
a time those. lads have wiped the pave- 
ments of Third avenue with Richard 
Croker. 

Ask any of the boss's old-time pals 
why th®@y never go near Dick nowa- 
days and your’ simplicity will cause a 
smile. They never could get to him. 
The man can now afford to despise the 
ladder by which he has climbed up. 
Croker is rarely beheld on the scene of 
his early triumphs. He has turned his 
back on the frienda of his obscure days. 

Of all the fist fights in which Rich- 
ard Croker has participated, three at 
least must be mentioned in an impar- 
tial biography: First, his fight with 
Reddy Hoskins in McAnearny’s cellar: 
second, his fieht with Pat Kelly in the 
latter’s saloon, Thirty-fifth street and 
Third avenue: and third, his fight with 
Dickie Lynch in Jones’ woods on a 
Sunday morning. In one of these con- 
tests Croker chewed off his opponent’s 
ear. His friends say it was Pat Kelly’s 
ear, and others claim it was Dickie 
Lynch's ear. One of Croker’s fighting 
methods lay in this use of his mouth. 
Amid the fury of a fist fight, as many 
members of the Fouth-avenue tunnel 
sang learned to their cost, he would 
rush upon his antagonist, bear him to 
the ground by sheer weight, and then 
bite. 

So Croker grew to manhood. He was 
a fairly skillful mechanic, but his 
wages did not exceed $15 or $20 per 
week, But he made money in other 
ways. The elder Croker’s naturaliza- 
tion made citizens of his sons. It was 
in the sixties that Richard Croker he- 
gan his annual practice of placing him- 
self at the head of the Fourth-avenue 
tunnel gang, and marching on a tri- 
umphant repeating expedition from one 
polling place to anagther. Thus he laid 
the foundation of his political power. 
The brother George went on the police 
force. Richard himself acquired an in- 
terest in the saloon on Fourth avenue, 


between Twenty-seventh and Twenty- 


eighth streets, which achieved celeb- 
rity in its day as a sort of repeater’s 
rest. But Croker never owned.a saloon 
out and out. 

In fact, wherever there was a gang 
there was Richard Croker. He became 
stoker of engine company 28, and thus 
originated the fire-hose gang. Then he 
got in with the ‘‘Mackerelites,”’ and the 
‘*Hookites.”” Other gangs he trained 
with were the ‘“‘Fingtown” and ‘“‘Bung- 
town Rangers,’ and the “Metropolitan 
Bandits.”” Any one curious enough to 
read the New York Tribune of October 
13, 1868, will find therein an account of 
how the “notorious Dick Croker’’ took 
“fully five thousand of the most hard- 
ened desperadoes’’ to Philadelphia. 
They Were gargs Croker had organized. 
The Tribune describes the five thou- 
sand as ‘“‘all well armed and spoiling 
for a fight.” 

It was the day of Pennsylvania’s 
famous ‘‘pivotal’’ election, and the oc- 
casion of Croker’s most gigantic repeat- 
ing expedition. 

But this is getting ahead of the story. 
It must still be told how Croker, who 


Mr. Croker lived upstairs. 


was brought up an aggressive Orange- 
man, came to join the Roman Catholic 
Church. 
ITI. 

A SUDDEN CONVERT. 

That part of New York city which, 
up to 1867, was the scene of Richard 
Croker’s struggles and triumphs has 
long been noted as the most famous 
Catholic parish in the United States. 
There is St. Stephen’s Church, and at 
the period.in question its pastor was a 
young man who has since become one 
of the most celebrated priests this coun- 
try has produced—Edward McGlynn. 
Clustered about the sacred edifice and 
the home of the young clergyman were 
the dwellings of the parishioners, 
thrifty working-people mostly. In no 
part of the world, probably, would 
there have been found a priest and 
flock more zealous in the faith, more 
prompt to resent any insult to it. 

The effect of such anti-popery ac- 
tivity as Eyre C. Croker manifested was 
not, as may be expected, calculated to 
recommend him to these people. Old 
Croker was alr aggressive Orangeman, 
who paraded on each recurring anni- 
versary of the Battle of the Boyne and 
had but an indifferent opinion of car- 
dinals and the Vatican. In justice to 
him, however, it must be acknow- 
ledzged that he never hesitated to stand 
up for his views. Naturally, he brought 
up his children to his way of thinking. 

James O’Brien was at this time, the 
political leader of the district. He had 
been cifosen Alderman by a large ma- 
jority and when Richard Croker con- 
cluded that he, too, would be an alder- 
man it was but proper to consult leader 
O’Brien. 

Accordingly, a “delegation’’ waited 
upon that gentleman. This was early 


in 1867. The delegates were lead by 
Bernard Costello and Ed McCabe. The 
peculiar qualifications of Richard 


Croker for membership in the Board of 
Aldermen of the city of New York were 
duly set forth and Mr. O’Brien was re- 
quested to indorse them. 

Mr. O’Brien, while not denying the 
validity of the arguments presented to 
him, found an inseperable obstacle in 
the objectionable know-nothingism with 
which the name of Croker was connect- 
ed. The ‘‘delegation’”’ declared that their 
candidate belonged to no religion, but 
Leatier O’Brien answered that there 
had been to much feeling aroused over 
the matter. Finally after much pester- 
ing he explained: 

“The only way your man Croker. ¢an 
get the nomination is to join thé Cath- 
olic church.”’ 

Alderman, now ex-Sheriff O’Brien, 
declares to this day he never dreamed 
his words ‘would be taken seriously. 
But that night Croker joined the Cath- 
olic chureh; that is, he joined it after 
a iashion of his own. Alderman 
O’Brten says he was completely non- 
plussed, when the news was brought 
to him a few days later. There was 
nothing for it but to cblige Croker’s 
friends by nominating him. For the 
next few weeks the leader of the 
Fourth-avenue tunnel gang swaggered 
about the Twenty-first Ward in the 
new and interesting character of a 
pillar of the church. 

Now here is where Crocker showed 
the thick-headedness which invariably 
proves fatal to the success of any- 
thing he may undertake in which bully- 
ing is not the modus operandi. In 1867 
he was “converted.’”” Dr. McGlynn, in 
answer to a question, said recently: 

“IT remember Mr. Croker’s§ casé. 
He was a Protestant, but it 
ecemed only natural that he should 
change his belief, for all his associa- 
tions were Catholic, and at the time 
I received him into the church he was 
engaged to be married to a most es- 
timable young Catholic lady. I* bap- 


tized him not long before his mar- 
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am apesking from memory. John, Kelly 
-was best man at the wedding.” 

Fortunately, there is no need to de- 
pend upon any one’s memory. The rec- 
ords of St. Stephen's Church tell the 
whole story. Richard Croker was mar- 
ried in 1873, and he was not baptized 
until after he became engaged. For 
nearly six years he was claiming to be 
a Roman Catholic, before he had re- 
ceived the sacrament cf baptism. Speak- 
ing from a public platform, in the 
presence of one of the largest audiences 
cver assembled in New York, a Roman 
Catholic priest of Irish extraction, ex- 
claimed last November: 

“Tammany has degraded my race in 
this country!” 

The Tammany men entered vehe- 
ment denials and asked for reasons. 

One of the reasons is in the fact that 
Richard Croker’s Catholicism is 
much like Boss John Y. McKane’s 
Methodism, and the only possible ex- 
cuse for @ntering into a subject of this 
nature is the light it throws upon the 
character of the boss. 


IV. 
THE MAN TODAY. 

Many things about Richard Cyvoker 
have been made so familiar to the 
people of New York by constant repe- 
tition that even allusion to them is 
tiresome. Hence, in the present at- 
tempt to present the less known facts 
of his career, no mention has. been 
made of his trial for murder, of his 
various incumbencies of office and of 
the jobberies with which his name is 
associated. But there is one circum- 


James O’Brien as he Icoxed at the time of 
Croker’s conversion. 


Stance in the present condition of 
Richard Croker which seems invested 
with a perennial interest—his wealtn. 
When it is remembered that the boss 
of New York lives in the lap of luxury, 
that he never had any source of income 
other than his Tammany affiliation and 
that he declared under oath in a recent 
investigation that he was not worth 
$10,000 in the world, it is- not to be 
wondered at that curiosity is eager. 
rsons declare that Croker is 
“worth .over two millions. But when 
such rsons are asked what his wealth 
is in they cannot answer. To be sure, 
they will point to the stately mansion 
on Seventy-fourth street, which cost, 
for the bare house and lot, $85,000, and 
in the princely fitting up of which a 
sum far in excess of that amount was 
expended. The decorating of one room 
alone cost $25,000. But a mortgage for 
$50,000 covers the property and Cro- 
ker’s other house on Morris avenue. 
It is alleged that this incumbrance is 
a blind, a trust company holding it in 
favor of a wear relative. But how 
can this be shown? Then the stock 
farms and racing-studs are referred to. 
But the Richfield Springs farm land 
was sold a few years ago for $10,000, 
and even offered for $5000, and since 
it became Croker’s it has hardly in- 
creased in value. The same is true 
of the southern property. Yet, say 
the believers in the fabulous fortune, 
there are the horses. 

Croker’s horses have attracted great 
attention. His possessions in that line 
are valued at $500,000. Now, Croker 
never paid any such sum for them. 
Any turf man has a list of the Croker 
animals at his fingers’ ends, and no 
such sum as half a million would be 
given for the entire list. So that item 
must be cut down. 

It is weil known that the intrigues 
in which Tammany figures often have 
a profound effect upon Wall Street. 
Many a fortune in stocks has dwindled 
and shrunk in consequence of some 
Sécret conference .in the wigwam. 
Many an accusation has been made 
that Croker has not hesitated to invest 
upon the ‘“‘tips’’ he has access to. But 
what evidence exists that this is so? 
What stocks as holdings are certainly 
known to be Croker’s? Suppose the 
investigating committee, of which so 
much is whispered just now, really 
came down from Albany, could any 
one disprove before it Croker’s sworn 
statement that he is a poor man? His 
assets would shrirfk like a sensative 
plant. As for his liabilities, no one but 
himself knows their amount, but there 
is no reason to believe that they are 
large. 

“The difficulties to be met with in an 
investigation of Croker’s finances are 
increased by his eminently character- 
istic habit of employing the officials of 
the city of New York in the capacity 
of his own al dummies. The 
property on One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth street, of which so much has been 
written, was really bought by Croker 
from Frank Hardy and William Cald- 
well, but the purchase was made in 
the name of ‘“‘Mike’’ Daly, whom the 
boss subsequently made Commisstoner 
cf Public Works. To effect this pur- 


$62,000—Croker himself paid over $45,- 
000 in cash, not a check, but new treas- 
ury notes. And at this very time he 
was swearing up hill and down dale 
that he wasn’t worth $10,000 in all the 
world. 

Then there was a transaction on be- 
half of the poverty-stricken Croker, 
involving the purchase of property at 
One-hundred-and-forty-seventh street 
and Seventh avenue, consummated 
through ‘“‘Ed”’ Sheehy, now Commis- 
sioner of Charities and Corrections. 
his property was bought in the name 

Croker’s wife’s mother. : 

Such are the ramifications of a~bess’s 
investments. And, by these proceed- 
ings, he accomplishes the double pur- 
pose of personal gain and of involv- 
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many magnates are bound to Croker’s 
chariot by chains of their own forging. 
Adopting another Tammany man’s 
metaphor, they have all put to sea in 
the same bowl. WNoer are all the trans- 
actions exclusively in real estate. That 
famous sum of $180,000, collected for 
@rant’s confirmation as Commissioner 
ot Public Works, was not returned on 
a certain Christmans day, after all. 
The true story of that money has never 
been told. 

Nevertheless, Croker’s means remain 
a mystery. 

The only thing left, therefore, is to 


consider the style in which Croker 
lives. Here there can be no. uncer- 
tainty. 


It is not necessary to say much about 
the house in which Croker dwells, be- 
cause its splendors have been heralded. 
So have his horses and carriages. Even 
the Croker coat-of-arms and the Croker 
crest, which came into existence only 
recently, have received due notice. 
Mr. Croker’s new tendencies socially 
have also been attracting attention. 
His dinners and his guests are by. no 
means unpretentious. When the Offl- 
ers of the French fleet were enter- 
tained at his house the plutocracy were 
outdone. 

It is only justice to note that Mr. 
Croker has always been an exemplary 
family man. His two strapping sons, 
Richard J. and Frank, both late in their 
teens, are like the other children, being 
educated in a manner suited to their 
venk in life. There are German mas- 
ters, French masters, dancing-masters, 
drawing - masters —even fencing-mas- 
ters. The families of numerous multi- 
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millionaires do not live as well as the 
family of Richard Croker. Nor do they 
dress so well and look so well. 

Iror this Richard Croker has not a 
vulgar look, His present appearance 
has that rough distinction observable 
in a big, well-fed, well-groomed dog. 
He is always well attired, looking like 
a bank president somewhat, in his rich 
black cutaway coat and waistcoat and 
fine striped, unemphatic trousers. His 
only jewelry is one ring, a gold watch 
and chain, with seals and gold studs 
and shirt buttons. He is very solici- 
tous about his two big boys, and fre- 
quently accempanies them to places of 
amusement. 

These, however, are not Mr. Croker’s 
only virtues as a family man. Every 
relative of his who is so fortunate as 
to dwell within the limits of New York 
city draws money from the municipal 
treasury. Mr. Croker’s brother, George, 
has a lucrative court clerkship. Another 
brother, Edward, is dead, but he left 
two sons. One of them is chief of the 
fire battalion; the other succeeded his 
own father in the Department of Pub- 
lic Works. Mr. Croker’s sister, Sarah, 
is also dead, but another sister is now 
the wife of one Samuel Warren. Sarh- 
uel Warren is in the customhouse. 
The fact that Mr. Croker’s third sister 
married Dr. Jenkins has also been the 
making of that. physician, for he is 
practically the New York Board of 
Health. Even Mr. Croker’s relatives by 
marriage are provided for, one of them 
being Capt. Collins, of the park police, 
while another set of public revenue re- 
ceivers are equally indebted for 
all their worldly influence to their 
Croker kinship. 

That characteristic which prompted 
his old pals to call Richard Croker 
“thick”’ is manifest In the man today. 
He is taciturn, and, with his stubby, 
stocky beard and slow, ruminative air, 
Seems to possess wisdom in a heavy 
way. When he is spoken to he will 
look up, think a moment, and when ap- 
pearently on the brink of utterance, he 
will look gloomily at you, as much as 
to say: 

“You thought I was going to say 
something, didn’t you? But I'll keep 
my mouth shut.” 

Such is the man who made the 
oath of poverty before an investigating 
committee. 

Mr. Croker lives a leisurely life now. 
As stated he gives much time to his 
home and his horses. One of his re- 
cent characteristics is in awakening 
pride in his ancestry. There was a 
Crofton Croker some generations back 
wko had a certain literary vogue in his 
day.’ He wrote for the Dublin Review 
and met the wits of that time on terms 
of equality. Richard Croker is be- 
coming interested in Crofton Croker 
and the heraldry office. 

But how comes it that Richard 
Croker, instead of some other man. 
rose to the bosship of Tammany? 
“‘Why he more than another?” If he 
be as stupid as they say, how explain 
his present position? 

Richard Croker’s method in life is 
very simple. He bullies his way up. 
He bullied his way at school and he 
bullied his way to leadership in the 
Fourth-avenue tunnel gang. He can 
acquire power in no other manner. He 
is the boss of Tammany because he 
knows how to bully. He will have no 
one about him whom he cannot bully. 
He knows that in the contests wherein 
bullying is no factor, he can never 
amount to anything. That is why he 
represents one man’s power so peculi- 
arly. Tanimany is the Fourth-avenue 
tunnel gang on a gigantic scale. Its 
members have no more voice in its 
control than the coolies in Ceylon. If 
they don’t like that, they can get out. 

But there is good reason to stay in. 
Croker represents a selfish combination 
of which the safety is numbers and 
cohesion. The ‘Tammany men know 
that if they take orders patiently the 
time will come for a police justiceship, 
a commissionership, a place in the As- 
sembly. What use is brains in Tam- 
many? It only counts one vote. So 
the saloon men, the division men, the 
policy men, the gamblers, the heelers, 
are as one man and that man an arch- 
bully. And when they act in concert, 
their divided’ opponents, who call them- 
selves Anti-Snappers, Laborites, 
and Republican and the County. De- 
mocracy and so forth, go down like 
wheat before the reaper. 

The beginning of Richard Croker 
will always be the most extraordinary 
chapter in the history of municipal 
government in America. 
(Copyright, 1893.) 
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H E OLD DOCT braces many diseases heretofore considered nopetess, or 
as belonging to the domain of medicine. Nervous Affections of the Heart, Epilepsy, St. 
Vitus Dance. Persistent Headache. Difficulty of Breathing. Dyspepsia, Constipation, etc., 


are completely and permanently cured by Scientific Surgery as perfected by the world’s 
benetactors. 


Young Men will find these Old Doctors their.friends and advisors. 


N’T BE DISCOURAGED, no matter how many doctors have failed to cure you, 

inoae aie A. will give se the benefit of their ripe experience, and tell you exactly 
dise an ey can cure you. 

aot mre OFFICE HOURS, 9 A. M. TO 9 P. M. 


DRS. KEENE BLAKESLEE & CO. 


Permanently Located, 133 N. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Only G enuine # 


GUT PLUG 


PYRO sweet 


\ 


yy And work stock of all kinds 
Kerr County Land Company, 
RIVERSIDE. 


The Best Remedy on Earth for 
Rheumatism Neuralgia Spinal 


Weakness, Headache, Toothache, 
Bruises and Burns. 


RANCHES OF J, B. HAGGIN, 
Prices on application. Apply to KERN 
COUNTY LAND CQ, Bakerstield, Cal. 


CASS & SMURR STOVE CO. 
Retailers and jobbers of “Superior” 


ox. 65 New Wilson Block 
Beware of dangerous imitations 


Go to 196 to 166 


North Spri street and inspect the re- 

stoves and ranges (guaranteed,) noted for eir stove, the best in the 

Hi. M. Sale & Son 220 5. Spr ing economy of fuel and perfect working.’ ‘world. ey will cave you 40 per cent. in 
AGENTS. Nos, 224 and 226 South Spring street. the latest improvements. 
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The early history of Los Angeles City 
is as interesting as its recent growth 
has been wonderful. It is an old city, 
as American cities 0, having been 
founded in 1781. 

It was on September 4 of that year 
that, in conformity with.an order of 
the then Governor of California, Felipe 
de Neve, dated at the Mission of San 
Gabriel on August 26, twelve adult 
males, all heads of families, established 


“1 Pueblo de Nuestra Senora la Reina 
These men had been * 
goldiers at the Mission of San Gabriel, 


de Los Angeles. 


and although relieved or discharged 
frdém service, continued to receive pay 
and rations from the Spanish govern- 
ment. The total number of persons 
comprising the settlement was forty- 
six, twenty of whom were children un- 
der ten years of age. Of the twelve 


-adult men, two were natives of Spain, 


one a cross between a negro and an 
Indian from South America, and the 
other nine from Sinaloa, Sonora, and 
Lower California. 

LAYING OUT THE TOWN. 

For the. center of the town a paral- 
lelogram 100 varas long and 75 wide 
was laid out as public square. Twelve 
house lots, fronting on the square, oc- 
cupied three sides of it. One-half of 
the remaining side of seventy-five varas 
was destined for public buildings, and 
the other half an open space. At a 
short distance from the square, and 
upon the alluvial bottom land of the 
river, upon which water ‘for irrigation 
could be easily conducted, there were 
laid out thirty fields, containing 40,000 
square varas each. The head of each 
family was furnished from the royal 
treasury with two oxen, two mules, 
five mares, two sheep, two goats, two 
cows with one calf, one donkey and one 
hoe, 

Such was the beginning of the city 
of Los Angeles. Municipal power was 
vested in an alcalde appointed by the 
Governor. The evolution of the muni- 
cipality from its military character 
was slow. The history of the ectty for 
the first half century of its existence 
was uneventful. In 1831 there was a 
small revolution, and for some time 
Los Angeles was the seat of govern- 
ment of Gov. Echandia. Six years 
later, it was made.a city by the Mexi- 
can Congress. Los Angeles county was 
the scene of several encounters between 
American and Mexicah troops, until 


the occupation of the city by United 


a 


States troops in 1846, at which time the 


Los <Angeles—was Governor of the 
State, with headquarters in the city. 
SLOW GROWTH AT FIRST. 

The town of Los Angeles, from its 
settlement onward for more thafh fifty 
years, had a population greater than 
any other of the towns of California. 
The first census of which there was any 
record was taken in 1836. The popula- 
tion of what are now Los Angeles and 
Orange counties was then 2228, of 
which. number 553 were domesticated 
Indians. The census gave the number 
of foreign residents of Los Angeles as 
forty-six, of whom twenty-one were 
classed as Americans. The subsequent 
growth of the city in population is 
shown by the following figures: 


L850 (AMETICANS), ce 30 
1861 (all od 04 66 06.54% 6500 


As will be seen by these figures, the 
growth of the city was very gradual’ 
up to 1880. Even for several years 
after the latter date, Los Angeles .was, 
a decidedly dull city. Twelve years 
ago people were selling out their prop- 
erty for a song, and going to Arizona, 
where a boom was then under way,. 
consequent upon the discovery of the 
Tombstone mines, Those who had 
faith in the future of the pueblo were 
few. 

HOW THE BOOM CAME. 

Rail communication with the North 
Was opened in 1876, but there were no 
Signs of a revival until the latter part 
of 1881, when the Southern Pacific, 
which had gone on bailding East, met 
the Santa Fe at Deming. Then land 
began to rise in value, but not rapidly. 
People had no idea of what was com- 
ing. In that year you could buy prop- 
erty within the city limits at a few 
hundred dollars an acre that is now 
worth $100 a front foot. In 1882, when 
the ,Southern Pacific was opened to 
New Orleans, the population increased 
to about fifteen thousand, and property 
began to stiffen in price. Values in 
Los Angeles and vicinity rose about 26 
per cent. that year over previous low 
valuations. People continued to come 
in, and in 1883 values doubled, while 
the population had increased to 25,- 
000. The progress continued through 
1884 and into 1885. ‘The Santa Fe road 
Was on the way to Los Angeles, mak- 
ing another direct through road to the 
Kast. It reached Los Angeles in No- 


vember, 1885, and after that it is dif- 


ficult to follow the course of the boom, 
80 rapid and immense was the advance. 
The real estate transfers of the county 
for the three months of June, July 
and August, 1887, aggregated the enor- 
mous sum of $35,067,830. 

Perhaps the most. interesting thing 
about the Los Angeles boom—certainly 
the most encouraging thing to An- 
gelenos—is the fact that the city has | 
not only entirely recovered from the 
after-effects of that speculative fever, 
but that most of the solid improve- 
ments which adorn the town have been 
made during the past five years. There 
have been booms in other cities, but 
there are few instances where . these 
cataclysms have been followed by so 
little financial disaster, and where the 
recovery has been so rapid and thor- 
ough. Those who come to Los Ange- 
les expecting to see a semi-bankrupt 
community, waiting for something to 
turn up, are astonished at the evidences 
of progress and prosperity which they 
encotinter on every hand. 

WHY 80 PROSPEROUS? 
Naturally, the question arises: What 
is the secret of this remarkable vi- 
tality and recuperative power? San 
Francisco, with its many superlor ad- 
vantages, has scarcely yet recovered 
from the subsidence of the. stock- 


residént 


gambling mania which culminated 
about fifteen years ago. How is. it 
that Los Angeles, within less than a 
third of that period after the collapse 
of oné of the wildest speculative crazes 
of modern ‘times, should be already 
once more on the verge of another 
boom, this time of a more solid, sen- 
sible and enduring character? 

The investigator will find several rea- 
sons for the prosperity of this enter- 
prising city of fully 65,000 people, which 
a dozen short years ago was a sleepy 
semi-Mexican pueblo, with less than 
one-fifth of that population. Foremost 
among these reasons may be mentioned 
advantageous commercial location, rail- 
road competition, peerless climate, a 
surrounding country which yields val- 
uable crops that can be raised in few 
-other sections, and, last but not least, 
a population composed largely of wide- 
awake Eastern people, who are not 
afraid to invest, one dollar today to 
make ten a few years hence. 

A CHARMING LOCATION. 

The city has a charming location, at 
the base of the Sierra Madre foothills, 
fifteen miles from the coast, and about 
three hundred feet above sea level. 
The city limits cover thirty-six square 
miles of hill, valley and plain, affording 
a succession of picturesque ‘residence 
sites. Through the center of the city 
courses the Los Angeles River, in sum- 
mer a trickling stream, in winter some- 
times a swollen torrent. 

Los Angeles is just far enough from 
the ocean to secure the cream of the 
Southern California climate, which, 
owing to geographical reasons, from 
the northern part of Santa Barbara 
county to the Mexican line differs from 
the rest of the State in being drier and 
less windy, with very few cloudy days. 
The climate of Los Angeles enables 
people to lead an open-air life from 
morning to night, and they take full 
advantage of it, as the spacious gar- 
dens, wide porches and swinging ham- 
mocks testify. 

COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES. 

Foremost among the many advan- 
tages possessed by Los Angeles is its 
commanding location on the direct line 
of shortest communication by the eas- 
lest grades between tidewater on the 
Pacific and Atlantic. This section, of 
which Los Angeles is the metropolis, 
offers peculiar attractions td the build- 
ers of transcontinental lines of road. 
In the 1200 miles of the Pacific Coast 
there-are but three great outlets to tite 
sea—one at the Columbia River, an- 
other at the Golden Gate, and the third 
and best by the low mountain passes 
back of Los Angeles. It is doubtful 
whether any other transcontinental 
road will attempt to overcome the dif- 
ficulties and obstacles which were con- 
quered by the Central Pacific, under 
the impetus of immense _ subsidies 
granted during war times. The Cen- 
tral Pacific has to climb 7017 feet, as 
compared with 3819 for the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe at Cajon; 2822 
for the Atlantic and Pacific at Soledad, 
and 2560 for the. Southern Pacific at 
San Gorgonio. The Southern Pacific 
route, from San Pedro to Galveston, is 
800 miles shorter than any other from 
tidewater to tidewater. 

A THOUGHTFUL MAN'S OPINION. 

This advantageous locaton was fully 
recognized by W. H. Mills of the 
Southern Pacific Company in a speech 
delivered during a Chamber of Com-, 
‘merce banquet at Redondo a few 
‘months ago. In the course of his 
speech Mr. Mills made the following re- 
marks, which created a profound im- 
pression at the time: 

‘“As an industrial student of this 
State, I have always perceived that the 
shortest line of connection between 
tidewater on the Atlantic and tidewater 
on the Pacific was at some point near 
‘Los Angeles. .. . Eventually, when 
the commercial lines have asserted 
themselves upon the commercial geog- 
raphy of this country, what necessity 
will there be for shipping any material 
for Arizona to San Francisco, to be 
hauled back down into that Territory? 
And when the canal is constructed— 
and I announce myself here and every- 
where always the friend of the Nica- 
ragua Canal—I know that work will be 
built, and if there is any man or men 
opposed to it, so much the worse for 
them and their interests. Let it come 
Whatever is best for humanity, upon 
the whole, will be accomplished at 
last, for private interests must always 
give way to public convenience and ne- 
cessity. Now, when the Nicaragua Ca- 
nal is constructed, the wharf at Santa 
Monica, or at San Pedro, if you con- 
struct one there—and I am entirely in- 
different, personally, where it shall be 
constructed—except that I am always 
for our company—and wherever it is 
constructed it will be a seaport oppo- 
site Los Angeles, and Los Angeles will 
be the city of that port. S§everal lines 
of railroad will be built. Run a line 
straight north from where you are to- 
day and it intersects Virginia City. 
You are nearer to Salt Lake and nearer 
to New York, practically, today than 
the, great city of San Francisco, and 
yet I have a genuine affection for that 
city.”’ 

The Southern Pacific Company, with 
which Mr. Mills is connected, has 
shown its faith in the future of this 
city by building one of the longest 
wharves in the world at Santa Monica 
Canyon, 

HARBOR FACILITIES. 

While Los Angeles has not the advan- 
tage of a large natural harbor, like San 
Francisco, it enjoys, in.common with a 
large portion of the State, the benefit 
of ocean competition in transportation. 
The shipping ports of Los Angeles are 
Santa Monica, Redondo, Long Beach 
and San Pedro. The first three are 
wood roadsteads, where, through the 
protection afforded by the channel is- 
lands and projecting points of land, ves- 
sels lie at open sea wharves most of the 
year with little difficulty. Most of the 
shipping of this section has,.from the 
time of the earliest Spanish settlement, 
been done through San Pedro, the 


chief shipping point of Los Angeles and 


| winds by a high point. 


the adjacent section, situated twenty- 
four miles distant from the city. It 
consists of an inner harbor, formerly 
shut off from the sea by a bar, and an 
open roadsteag sheltered from easterly 
Vessels draw- 
ing eighteen and one-half feet come to 
the wharves. Since 1871 the Govern- 
ment has appropriated nearly a million 
dollars for the improvement of the har- 
bor, while almost as much has been re- 
ceived back in dues, <A board of gov- 
ernment engineers which recently, for 
the fifth time, examined the claims of 
harbors in Los Angeles county for im- 
provement, has again recommended the 
creation of a deep-water harbor at San 
Pedro. The estimated cost of the 
work is $2,885,324. 
I’LENTY OF RAILROADS. 

This advantageous location of Los 
Angeles has resulted in giving the city 
a number of railroads, while more are 
coming. In fact, it almost looks at 
present as if all the principal lines of 
railroad in the United States, running 
east and west, were heading for Cali- 
fornia. Los Angeles already has two 
competing transcontinental railway sys~ 
tems, the Southern Pacific and the 
Santa Fe, and the prospects are good 
for the completion of at least one more 
line within a couple of years. No less 
than eleven lines of railroad center in 
Los Angeles. Besides the two great 
roads, with the nurmerous shorter lines, 
there are several smaller independent 
roads. The Los Angeles Terminal Rail- 
road Company, which was incorporated 
in Los Angeles two years ago with a 


capital of $3,000,000, largely St. Louis 


capital, has about forty-eight miles in 
operation, and excellent wharf facilities 
at San Pedro Harbor. This is intended 
as the terminus of some transcontinen- 
tal railway. A railroad to Salt Lake, 
which will shorten the distance from 
Los Angeles to Salt Lake 200 miles, and 
open up rich deposits of coal arfd pre- 
cious metals in Southern Nevada and 
Utah, is now almost assured, its con- 
struction being only a question of time. 

The Pacific Coast steamships call reg- 
ularly at San Pedro and Redondo, and 
the Atlantic and Pacific Steamship 
Company’s line of freight steamers from 
New York call at Redondo. 

TOPOGRAPHY OF THE CITY. 

As already mentioned, the topography 
of Los Angeles is varied in character. 
There are, within the city limits, hills, 
high mesa lands and plains. This af- 
fords a constant change of scenefy, as 
one moves from one part of the city to 
another, and every taste can be grat- 
ified in the choice of a residence lot. 
From the greater part of the city the 
long range of the Sierra Madre, snow- 
capped in’ winter, is in full view, and 
from the higher hills the ocean, some 
fifteen miles distant, may plainly be 
seen. 

The old Plaza is the geographical 
center of the city, which extends three 
miles in every direction from this point. 
Here is the old cathedral, around which 
clustered the original ‘Los Angeles—the 
Los Angeles of the past, of adobe build- 
ings and noon-day siestas under wide 
verandas, before the energetic, restless 
Yankee spied out the land and realized 
its possibilities. Much of the old adobe 
town is still left, north of the Plaza, al- 
though big brick blocks pushed their 
way in that direction during the boom, 
The growth of the modern city, how- 
ever, has been steadily south and west, 
so that the business center is now fully 
half a mile south of the geographical 
center. 

“The old part of the city is laid out 
very irregularly, the streets following 
the direction of the lanes which inter- 
sected the flelds of the old Mexican set- 
tlement. In the modern part of the 
town geometrical order has been ob- 
served. 

MUNICIPAL IMBROVEMENTS. 

Seven years ago, when the boom 
struck Los Angeles, there was scarcely 
a furlong of paved street in the city, 
and mud-holes knee-deep made the 
main thoroughfares almost impassable 
in winter. There are now in the city, 
in round figures, 100 miles of graded 
and graveled streets, twelve miles of 
paved streets, and 100 miles of cement 
and asphalt sidewalks. Most of the 
street paving is of asphaltum. 

An internal sewer system, for which 
$374,000 was voted in 1890, is completed, 
and work is proceeding on an outfall 
sewer to the ocean, which will cost 
$395,000. 

There are four distinct systems of 
water supply. The citizens recently 
voted bonds to the amount of $526,000 
for the construction of a first-class mu- 
nicipal water system, but complications 
have arisen which will probably neces- 
sitate the holding of another election. 

For ten years the city has been 
lighted entirely by electricity, there be- 
ing over two hundred and fifty ‘electric 
lamps on tall masts, with an aggregate 
candle power of nearly seven hundred 
and fifty. thousand. Seen by night 
from one of the hills, these lamps give 
the city a fairy-like appearance. — 

The assessed valuation of city prop- 
erty increased from $9,000,000 in 1882 to 


over $49,000,000 in 1892-3, showing that 


the wealth of the city has more than 
kept pace with its growth in popula- 
tion. 

BIG BUILDINGS. 

The value of the buildings erected in 
Los Angeles within the past ten years 
—and mainly within the past five—is 
not less than $20,000,000, including a 
$500,000 courthouse, a $200,000 city hall, 
and a number of five, six and seven- 
story blocks, costing from $100,000 to 
$300,000 each. »~Many of these business 
blocks are of most subtantial charac- 
ter. Two of the largest in the city—the 
Stimson and Bradbury blocks—are just 
approaching completion, within a 
stone’s throw of each other, on the cor- 
ners of Third and Spring and Third and 
Broadway, respectively. The Stimson 
Block is erected by a Chicago capitalist 
of that name, who has invested a small 
fortune in Los Angeles during the past 
couple of years, and has built the finest 
residence in the city, entirely of stone, 
at a cost of over $170,000. At least a 
dozen other large blocks are either un- 
der way or in the hands of architects, 
while as to the number of residences in 
course of construction, it is impossible 
to give an estimate. From ‘any ele- 
vated point in the city a dozen resi- 
dences may be seen under way within 
a radius of a few hundred yards. Nor 
are these of an insignificant or flimsy 
character, several of them being: of 
most elegant design and construction, 
costing all the way from $10,000 to $20,- 
000 and more apiece. Some parts of the 
city resemble great lumber yards, and 
the architec#s are all kept busy from 
morging to night. 

THE PARKS. 

There are seven parks in the city, ag- 
gregating about six hundred acres, of 
which area five-sixths is in Blysian 
Park, a tract of mountainous country 
in the northwestern part of the city, nf- 
fording enchanting views of ocean, val- 
ley mountains and city. Little has 
been done toward the improvement of 
this piece of ground, beyond the plant- 
ing of several thousand shade trees and 
the grading of a road. It is in an em- 
bryo stage at ‘present, but possesses 
great posibilities, and may one day be- 
come a rival of Golden Gate Park in 
attractiveness. Much of it is in a 
frostiess belt, where bananas ripen and 
the tomato-vine becomes a perennial 
ant, 

: Westlake Park, at the end of Seventh 


street, is ‘the most poputa@r open-air re- 
sort in “the city, and ha 
most attention and appropriations from 
the city authorities. There is a small 
lake,s with boats, also music on Sun- 
days. The park is, however, only 
thirty-five acres in extent, and, ,there- 
fore, too small to be of much value as 
a public breathing place. 

The mild. climate of Los Angeles 
affords great possibilities in the line of 
park improvement. What may be done 
in this line is shown at the small park 
on Sixth street. 

rLACES OF AMUSEMENT. | 

Los Angeles is well supplied with 
places of amusement. There are two 
hamdsome theaters. which seat 1400 and 
1000 people respectively, and a large 
pavilion—at present also utilized as a 
theater—which seats 4000. The new 
Burbank Theater, now under construc- 
tion on Main strect, is intended to be 
the finest in the city. All the leading 
attractions which visit the Coast come 
to Los Angeles, and a first-class com- 
pany is always sure of good houses. 
When Adelina Patti sang here in 1887 
there was scarcely standing-room in 
the house. In addition to e regular 
dramatic and operatic performances, 
scarcely a week goes by without some 
concert, lecture, fair or exhibition, 
prominent among the latter being the 
citrus and flower shows. Besides the 
large agricultural park and race track, 
at the southwestern corner of the city, 
where _successful meetings are fre- 
quently held, there is a fine athletic 
park, within a mile of the business cen- 
ter, where baseball games are played. 

CHURCHES ANID SCHOOLS, 

Los Angeles is great city for 
churches and schools. There are about 
sixty church organizations, represent- 
ing all the denominations of the coun- 
try. Most of these religious bodies 
have attractive and comfortable and, 
in many cases, very ornamental build- 
ings. The benevolent societies are 
numerous and active in well-doing. 

The educational facilities are unex- 
celled. Many of the best teachers in 
the country are attracted to Los Ange- 
les. The coyrse of study extends over 
a period of twelve years, from the kin- 
dergarten. through the High School, 
whose graduates are fit to enter the 
State University. The Los Angeles 
High School, one of the finest bulldings 
in the city, offers a liberal course of 
study. The California Branch State 
Normal School is one of the most 
prosperous institutions of learning on 
the Coast. The building is about to be 
enlarged, an appropriation of $75,000 
having been made for that purpose by 
the recent Legislature. The total value 
of school property in the city is $750,000. 
There are over two hundred teachers. 

The work of the school is supple- 
mented by a large number of specialists 
in music, painting.and every depart- 
ment of art. There are three-excellent 
gymnasiums and two thoroughly equip- 
ped business colleges. Several of the 
religious bodies have large and com- 
plete colleges, notably the Methodists, 
Baptists, Catholics and Presbyterians. 

Among institutions of which Ange- 
lenos have reason to be proud is the 
Public Library, located in the City 
Hall building. In circulation propor- 
tionate to numbers of volumes, it ranks 
above any large city @f the United 
States. The library is entirely free to 
citizens and their families. The in- 
come is derived from a tax levy on city 
property. 

There are three daily newspapers, two 
morning and one evening. Foremost 
among them is e Times, already re- 
ferred to at length in these columns, 
which has the largest circulation of 
any newspaper in the State outside of 
San Francisco. There are a number of 
weeklies and monthlies, including two 
German, two Spanish and two French 
papers. 

POLICE AND FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The Los Angeles police force, under 
the management of @htef-J. M. Glass, 
who has been in office four years, is as 
efficient as that of any city in the 
Union, especially when its small numer- 
ical strength is considered, in relation 
to the thirty-six square miles of terri- 
tory which it has to protect. The force 
is under the control of a board of 
police commissioners, and has a total 
etreneth of seventy-five. The pay of 
the patrolmen is $70 a month. 

The fire department has about eighty 
salaried men. There are ’ seven first- 
class steam fire engines, two chemical 
engines, a hook and ladder truck, nine 
hose-carts, carriages and wagons. The 
present alarm system, which is a modi- 
fication of the old Richmond system, is 
shortly to be improved. 

STREET RAILWAY SYSTEMS. 

Los Angeles is better provided with 
street railways than any city of equal 
size in the country. The total length 
of track within the city limits is nearly 
one hundred miles, upon which cars are 
run at frequent intervals, carrying over 
12,000,000 passengers a year. 

The principal street railway systems 
of Los Angeles, owning about seven- 
eighths of the total mileage, are the 
Pacific Railway Company (cable) and 
the Los Angeles Consolidated (electric). 
The electric company’s stock is largely 
held in San Francisco. After long ne- 
gotiations, which culminated in a law- 
suit, arrangements have been almost 
perfected for the amalgamation of the 
two companies, which will reduce ex- 
penses. 

The Pacific Railway Company, whose 
cable system cost $2,000,000, has forty- 
two miles of track, half of which is 
cable. All the cable system is double 
track. There are three large power- 
houses, equipped with powerful mach- 
inery. The Los Angeles Consolidated 


4 
Company has a fine power-house and 


carhouses of solid construction. The 
dynamo and engine capaciiy is suf- 
ficient for over 100 miles of road. The 
ears of the company, on the main 
routes, are models of elegance and 
comfort. The plant, which is com- 


plete in every Way, cost over $1,500,- 
000. There are over forty miles of 
track, all operated by electricity. The 
company is about to build a bridge 
nerogs the river, which will extend its 
system to Mast Los Angeles. Thence 
it is expected that the line will shortly 
be extended to Pasadena. 

The Temple street Cable Road, three 
miles ‘in length, has been in operation 
eight years. The only line now run 
entirely by animal power is the Main 
Street and Agricultural Park Railroad, 
the pioneer road of the city. = It is ex- 
pected that this railroad will shortly 
be equipped with electricity. 

A GREAT RAILROAD CENTER, 


Los Angeles is a great railroad 
center, to which the city owes much of 
its prosperity. A dozen lines center 
here, including two competing trans- 
continental systems. he rallroads 
have been at once the cause and effect 
of the progress of this section. They 
have brought new business, and in 
turn the development of the country 
has made capitalists anxious to con- 
struct new roads. The advantageous 
geographical location of Los Angeles 
in regard to transcontinental roads 
has already been referred to. 


Most of this rakfonad development 
has been within t past ten years. 
In 1883 there were short lines to 


Santa Monica and San Pedro, and the 
Southern Pacific from San Francisco 
to Arizona and the Kast. The South- 
ern Pacific then owned every mile of 
railroad in the county. Today four 
ccmpanies own lines within the county 
boundaries. 

In “1886 the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe came in, thus giving Los An- 
geles travelers a choice of three 
routes to the Atlantic Coast. The 
liberal policy adopted by this company 
has, perhaps, contributed more than 
any other single factor to the remark- 
able progress which Los Angeles has 
made during the past few years, 

The Santa Fe system reaches across 
the northern part of Arizona, where it 
is known as the Atlantic and Pacific. 
It has an outlet to the oe@ean at Re- 
dondo, and has also been extended to 
South Santa Mpnica, Where it will prob- 
ably build a wharf before long. 

The Southern Pacific’s port 


has 


received 


hitherto teen San Pedro, but since the 


big wharf at Santa Monica Canyon 
has been completed, it is directing most 
of its business to that place, which has 
been christened Port Los Angeles. 

The Los Angeles Terminal Railway, 
which was organized in 1890 by St. 
Louis capitalists, now -operates nearly 
fifty miles of road. The company 
purchased Mattlesnake Island, at San 
Pedro Harbor, to which point the line 

as been extended and large wharves 

uilt. The road: is thoroughly 
equipped with firrt-elass rolling stock. 
It is generally understood that the 
Terminal will some day become the 
Pacific Coast extension of one of the 
great transcontinental roads. Some- 
thing definite wiil be developed as soon 
as the location of the Government decp- 
water harbor at San Pedro or Sant» 
Monica has been decided upon. 

For several years there has been much 
talk of a third transcontinental linc 
from Los Angeles, by way of the rich 
mineral fields of Southern Nevada. it 
now seems probable that work on this 
line will be commenced within a year. 
Such a road would undoubtedly pay 
from the start, and would give a great 
impetus to the growth of Los Angeles 
by bringing in much-needed cheap 
fuel, and opening up new markets for 
the products of this section. 

COMMERCE. 


Viewed from a commercial stand- 
point, the condition of Los Angeles is 
highly satisfactory. It has become an 
independent trade center, fully able to 
hold its own with its rivals on the P3- 
cific Coast. 

As we all know, from 1849 to 1876, 
San Francisco was the Pacific Coast, as 
far as commerce was concerned. Trans- 
continental traffic was impossible; 
everything in the shape of imports to 
California coming by sea to San Fran- 
cisco, whence it was distributed by sea 
north and south. There were 1200 
miles of sea coast, with a ‘“‘back coun- 
try’’ extending to the Missouri River, 
and only one commercial outlet. 

A}l this has been changed. In 1876 
came the Southern Pacific to Los Ange- 
les, and five years later the Santa Fe. 
As already shown, the low mountain 
passes and short distance from ocean 
to ocean give Los Angeles a great com- 
mergial advantage, of which her citi- 
zens have fully availed themselves. 

The territory covered by Los Ange- 
les merchants includes Lower Califor- 
nia, Arizona and a portion of Sonora, |. 
while the preducts of the soil are 
shipped to all parts of the world. 
When the new road to Southern Cali- 
fornia and Nevada is constructed a 
large new field will be opened up. 

The chief products shipped are green 
and dried fruits, wool, wine, brandy, 
hides, beans, vegetables, borax and 
honey. The completion of the Nica- 
ragua Canal will be of the greatest ad- 
vantage to Los Angeles. The shortest 
route from China and Japan to the 
canal passes within 100 miles of San 
Petro and Santa Monica. Conse- 
quently, the people of this cily take an 
active interest in the construction of 
the canal. 

BUSINESS IS GOOD. 

Business in Los Angeles is at pres- 
ent in a healthy condition. The man- 
ner in which the city held up under the 
collapse of the crazy real estate boom 
of six years ago is of itself sufficient 
evidence of the solidity of the city’s 
resources. While many persons were, 
of course, temporarily embarrassed, 
there was no panic, no crash, nor any 
failure of consequence. At present le- 
gitimate business is far more extensive 
and on a more solid basis than during 
the height of the boom. The wholesale 
houses of the city carry heavy stocks, 
and in several cases report a large in- 
crease over their business last year. 
Especially is this the case in the line 
of agricultural implements and hard- 
ware, which shows that the soil is be- 
ing developed. Several large wholesale 
houses have recently had te-increase 
their capital. In spite of the prevailing 
money stringency collections have been 
easy. Traveling business men concur 
in the opinion that Los Angeles is the 
most flourishing city at the present 
time on the Pacific Coast. A number of 
San Francisco and Eastern houses have 
found it advisable to establish branches 
in Los Angeles. ; 

SOLID BANKS. 
In no direction is the solid financial 


standing of Southern California so 
clearly seen as in the condition of its 
banks, of which there are nineteen, 
with deposits of about $11,000,000. A re- 
cent statement showed that deposits 
in the banks of Southern California 
had increased 50 per cent. in two years, 
as compared with an increase of only 16 
per cent. in the State at large. Of the 
net amount due to California from the 
East over one-half was due to Southern 
California, which has only one-tenth of | 
the deposits of the State. The deposits 


— 


of Southern California amounted to $99 |. 


per capita, as compared with $65 per 
capita in the rest of the State, ‘outside 
of San Francisco. 
Since the lowest point of depression 
was reached in Los Angeles, four years 
ago, the deposits of the banks have now 
almost reathed the highest point at- 
tained during the boom—in January. 


1888. The capital and reserve of 
the banks has been steadily in- 
creasing since January, 1586. The 
recent causeless run on the Los 
Angeles banks, consequent on _ the 


prevailing financial anxiety, while it 
forced several of the bank to close their 
doors temporarily, as a means of self- 
protection, failed to destroy them, and 
thus showed their innate strength. 
ELOQUENT FIGURES. 
The clearing-house returns show sume 


remarkable figures as to the progress 
of Los. Angeles. In June Bradstreets 
published a table giving the bank clear- 
ings of the principal cities of the 
United States for May, this year and 
last, for five months this vear and last, 
and for the first five months of the 
past four years.* The following figures 
show the percentage of increase, dur- 
ing the three periods named, in San 


Francisco, the United States and Los 
Angeles: 

S.F. U.S. L.A. 
May ‘93 over May °82......5% 4% 60 
Five months "83 over ‘82.. % 1 


Five months over 1-3 66 | 
These figures are wonderfully signifi. 
cant as to the great advances whieh | 
Los Angeles is makins. 
REAL ESTATE IN DEMAND. 

The real estate market is also in u 
very healthy condition, and transac- 
tions during the present year have been 


heavier than at any period since th 
boom. These transfers are no longer 
the closing up of old trades, but new 


purchases for investment or residence, 
many of them being made by Eastern 
capitalists, who see a brilliant future 
for the city. There is a prevalent im- 
pression among many on the outsid 
that Los Angeles is still suffering from 
the effects of a bursted boom, but such 
is far from being the case. Real estate 
values touched bed rock in 1890 to 1592. 
Since the first of this year prices have 
been on the up grade. Inside business 
property is eagerly sought for, and 
brings a higher price than at the height 
of the boom. The cl business 
property on Spring street is worth 
about $1500 a foot, after deducting the 
value of improvements. On Broadway, 
the coming retail business thorough- 
fare, land may be purchased, a _ block 
from the business center, at $600 to $700 
a foot, but there is not much in the 
market, holders recognizing too clearly 
its prospective value. Good residence 
lots, within a mile of the business cen- 
ter, are worth from $50 to $100 a foot, 
and within two miles from $20 to $50, 
This is for lots in choice locations, 
suitable for first-class residences. 
Those who are not so particular about 
being “in the swim” can get a nice 
level lot, 50x150 fect, within two miles 
of the business center, for 3500. 
OTHER SIGNS OF PROSPERITY, 

Another evidence of the improvement 
in business here is furnished by the fact 
that it is almost impossible to rent a 
desirable house, at a reasonable price, 
within easy gistance of the business 
quarter in this city of 65,000 people. 


icest 


Summer is called the “dull season’’ 
here. Many people go away to the sea- 
side and mountains. This year, besides, 
many are gotng to the World’s Fair. 
Most of, the Mastern visitors are here 
only in the winter. Yet, this summer, 
for the first time in five years, houses 
to rent are few and far between, and 
agents are besieged by would-be rent- 
ers. The other day a San Francisco 
property-owner came down to visit a 
Los Angeles friend. He had heard 
much about the prosperity of this city, 
but did not believe half of it. His 


friend took him for a ride on the Uni-. 


versity clectric car line,. which runs 
three miles from the btisiness. center 
through the most thickly-settled resi- 
dence portion, of Los Angeles. On the 
entire roufé they only saw one’house of 
any gdesefiption for rent. The San Fran- 
ciseo man “acknowledged the corn.” 

Yet another evidence of solidity and 
erowth is furnished by the postoffice re- 
4urns. The business transacted in 1892 
Was one-third greater than in 1887, the 
boom vear, when Los Angeles swarmed 
with speculators from all parts of the 
United States, and had probably ag 
large, if not a larger population, float- 
ing and permanent, than today. e 
average number of pieces of mail han- 
died at present is more than three 
times greater than in 1887. 

The business thoroughfares of Los 
Angeles present a bustling appearance, 
at all hours .of the day, being crowded 
with “citizens on foot and in carriages,” 
who have to keep a sharp leokout to 
dodgec the frequent electric and cable 
cars. On Saturday evenings, especially, 
it is dificult to elbow one’s way along 
the sidewalks aligning the chief busi- 
nessa blocks, owing to the soiid mass of 
humanity. On the electric cars. during 
the busy hours of the day, one !s foriu- 
nate to secure standing-room. 

Thus it will be seen that Los Angeles 
is very far indeed from being a ‘“‘busted 
community.” 

MANUFACTURES. 

While Los Angeles is not a manufac- 
turing city, in the sense that the term 
is generally used, yet there are many 
manufacturing enterprises which in the 
aggregate employ a large nutber of 
men. During the past couple of years 
much attention has been paid to this 
branch of development, and several tm- 
portant enterprises have been started. 

There are about two hundred manu- 
facturing establishments in the city, 
representing sixty main vVaricties of 
product. This does not include such in- 
dustrics as tatlor-shops, milliners, etc. 
There are over two thousand persons 


supported directly by manufacturing 
enterprises, which number will be 
largely. increased during the present 


year, When several establishments now 
being constructed commence operations. 
Among the most important articles 
made here at present are iron castings, 
iron and cement pipe, machinety, brick, 
canned, dried and crystallized fruit, 
boxes, flour, erackers, soap, doors and 
sashes, mineral water, beer, wine and 
brandy, furniture, candy, pickles and 
ice. 

Work is progressing on a smelter, for 
which a part of the machinery has al- 
ready arrived. When this is completed, 
much ore that is now shipped to 
Pueblo. San Francisco and Portland 
will find a local market, and a stimulus 
will be given to the mining industry. 

Next month ground will be broken 
for a rolling mill, which will, in the be- 
ginning, utilize the immense quantities 
of scrap iron which are available here. 
It is expected that 200 men will be em- 
ployed at the start. 

A large pork-packing establishment, 
built by Cudahy, the well-known 
Omaha packer, commenced operations 
on the first of this month. It has a 
capacity of 150,000 hogs annually. In 
connection with this enterprise, Mr. 
Cudahy has bought several thousand 
acres of land just south of the city. 
Hitherto. there has been no steady 
market for pork in this section, and the 
raising of hogs has been neglected. 

Among branches 0 manufacture 
which are specialties of Los Angeles 
may be mentioned the manufacture of 
crystallized” fruits, the only factory in 
the United States being located here, 
the extraction of essential oils from 
the orange and lemon, and the utiliza- 
tion of the yucca or Spanish bayonet 
for tree protectors, surgeon’s splints, 
wal! decoration and other purposes. 

The chief drawback to the extension 
of manufactures in Los Angeles has 
been the high price of fuel. Petroleum, 
which is produced here and extensively 
used, costs more than twice as much 
as in the East. Wood and coal are 
both high. ' These difficulties will, how- 
ever. be overcome before long. Pe- 
troleum will be piped to Los Angeles 
at reduced rates, and cheaper coal will 
be brought in from Utah, or elsewhere. 

BEAUTIFUL HOMPS. 

_After all has been said,, however, the 
chief charm of Los Angeles, to the 
visitor, is the rare beauty of the 
grounds in which are situated the 
tasteful homes of its citizens. Other 
cities may show’ grander business 
blocks and more imposing municipal 
improvements, but when it comes to 


gardens, those of Los Angeles are 
dreams of beauty, and are, in one 
word, unique. The mildness of the 


climate here permits the most delicate 
plants and trees to flourish in the open 
air all through the year, without any 
check from cold avinds or fogs. Giant 
bananas wave their graceful leaves in 
the breeze. fan and date palms grow to 
mammoth proportions, and roses of a 
thousand varieties run riot. As the 
city limits embrace thirty-six squar 
miles of territory, there is plenty ©- 
room, and a majority of the residences 
stand in spacious grounds, a lot 50x150 
feet being the smallest that is consui- 
ered suitable for a residence. Many 
have from one to five acres of grounds, 
all in a high state of cultivation, with 
well-kept, verdant lawns, upon. which 
the fig, orange and palm cast a gratefui 
shade. Alone the sides of the residence 
streets shade trees are also the rule. 
ihe favorite varietics being the grace- 
ful pepper, which grows to immense 
size, grevillic and eucalyptus. 
ATTRACTIVE RESORTS. 


Before closing, a word should 


seid of the numerous attractive resorts | 


which are within e@asy reach of Los 
Between the smiling seashore 
and the snow-capped mountain summit: 
are hundreds of interesting 


stens, canyons and hills, affording a 
constant change of scenery. Among 
popular seaside resorts” are Santa 


Monica and the canyon, where the big 
whars is located, Redondo, Long Beach 
and Catalina island. The § latter, 
twenty-five miles from the coast, has 
become very popular during the past 
few vears, a steamer making regular 
trips during the summer. There, may 


be found wild mountain scenery, goat 
hunting, Incian relics and the finest 
kind of fishing, boating and bathing, 


the water on the tand side being quite 
smoeth. At all the beaches sea-bathing 


is indulged in the year round. Santa 
Monica and Redondo have fine large 


hotels, At Santa Monich is a long row 
of cottages on the ocean beach, which 
are occypied by families from the city 
in summer. This seaside resort is one 
of the most attractive on the Pacific 
Coast, with handsome residences—in- 
cluding that of Senator Jones—a pro- 
fusion of beautiful gardens, cement 
walks, and o general air of prosperity. 
The Redondo Hotel, one of the best ap- 
pointed on the Coast, is well patronized 
all the year round by Easterners ag 
wel! as Californians, 

Among the most frequented mountain 
resorts are Wilsen’s Peak and the San 
Gabriel Canyon. A mountain railroad 
has just been completed to an elevated 


point of the Sierra Madre, back 
of Pasadena, where a hotel will 
be built. Thus, next winter, the vis- 


itor may travel from the orange groves 
and rose wardens of Los Angeles to the 
snow-tlelds. of the’ sierra,’ within a 
couple of hours. 

in view of the facts thus set forth, 
without exaggeration, regarding Los 


Angeles, it can no longer be considered | vou want to buy a ticket 


wonderful thet such natural adven- 
tages, backed by a liberal-minded anid 
. \ 


progressive population, have produced 
a7dnarvelous growth, nor can one femd- 
ily dare to set a limit to the possidili- 
ties which await the City of the Angela, 
between now and the end of the cén- 
tury. Los Angeles is surely a fin de 
stecle city. 


LOS ANGELES. 


The Coming Commercial Capital 
of California. 


Natural Advantages, Backed Up by a Liberal 
Progressive, Energetic Community, 
: Will Send Her to the 
Front. 


(The. Argonaut. June 2%.) 

In the hast number of the Argonaut 
attention was drawn to the coming 
rivalry of the Puget Sound towns for 
the trade of the North. While keep- 
ing this in view, it is well that we 
should take some notice of the study 
and aggressive growth of the country 
south of Tehachepi. People of this city, 
who sleep on both ears as becomes 
men to whom Providence has smoothed 
the paths of life, do not seem to be 
“ware that there is growing up in the 
southern part of the State a commu- 
hity which threatens_to leave us far 
behind in the race of progress. “If the 
growth of the country south of the 
Tehachepi continues at its present 
rate, the twentieth century will not 
be far advanced when Los Angeles, 
and not. San Francisco, will be the 
commercial capital of California. 

We have but one advantage which 
cannot be taken from us—that is our 
harbor. But,’ in the first place, the 
county of Los Augeles is about to 
make a harbor for itself which will an- 
Swer every commercial purpose; and 
second, we are turning the harbor we 
have to no account. Not one of our 
many millionaires is putting up a dollar 
to establish the steamship lines which 
might be, and which ought to be, run- 
ning from San Francisco to foreign 
ports. 

In every respect, save the harbor, 
Los Angeles compares with us to ad- 
vantage. It is the center of a country 
of marvelous fertility and such beauty 
that it is the choicest place of resi- 
dence in the world. Our suburbs, 
Marin, Alameda and San Mateo coun- 
lies, are good counties; but, exeept 
Alameda, they are not very produet- 
ive. Every acre around Los Angeles 
yields something which can be sent to 
market. The systems of irrigation 
which have been brought to perfection 
in the southern counties have com- 
pelled the soil to yield its maximum in- 
crease. 
and its lines of rail, spreading to every 
point of the cempass, bring to the City 
of the Angels ‘the yield of the best 
wheat fields, the fattest orchards. the 
most productive vineyards in the United 
States. Whether they run to Santa 
Barbara, and in a year or two strike 
San Luis Obispo, or cross the State to 
Fresno, or reach down to San Diego, 
the tracks are pretty sure to be pres- 
ently burdened with long trains-of 
freight cars. There is not an empty 
Store in the place. 

But neither location nor fertility of 
soil is the chief factor in building up 
great cities and prosperous States. 
That is the work of man. Some of the 
most prosperous seaports and richest 
countries have been made prosperous 
and rich in defiance of natural ob- 
stacies. Holland was a swamp when it 
fell into the hands of the House of 
Burgundy; Amsterdant was a fishing 
village 600 years. old, and had appar- 
ently no more future than Sausalito 
has now. Liverpool and Glasgow be- 
came great ‘seaports in absolute 
fiance of nature. The one had a bar 
which it was almost fatal to cross; the 
other had a river which emptied it- 
self at low tide. There never was @ 
seaport more difficult of access than 
New Orleans, yet before the war the 
ships and steamers landing at its levees 
were measured by the mile. It was 
by dint of human endeavor, and hu- 
man energy, and human enterprise— 
not by an accidental advantage of. po- 
sition—that these places became what 
they are. 

Here is where Los Angeles has the 
advantage of us. It and its surround- 
ing country were originally peopled by 
the wrong kind of settlers. It filled up 
with immigrants from the South, from 
Texas, from Louisiana, and.from Ar- 
kansas—people not used to work, hav- 
ing been educated under the slavery 
blight, and prone to siestas and cock- 
tails. Since the war, the southern coun- 
ties of California have been attracting 


New England, New York, Ohio, and Ii- 
linois; some of them, to be sure, with 
weak respiratory organs, but all of 
them energetic and intelligent. If they 
had but one lung, they had a big brain 
and a broad mind. These people, find- 
ing that the climate suits them, have 
invited friends with two lungs to join 
them, and the steady flow of the very 
best class of the American people has 
proceeded steadily and uninterruptedly. 
These peope did not generally go to 
Southern California animo manendi; 
but when they got there they stayed, 


of the North sends a chill down their 
spine. Having resolved to stay, they 
have bestowed on their new homes the 
qualities which enabled their forefath- 
ers to Duild up New York and Boston, 
and their elder brothers to create Chi- 
cago and develop Ohio. 

if you visit Los Angeles you do not 


be i 


reinembers where it is 


find that everybody is trying to pull 
every one else down. People are not 
ali railing at their neighbors and trying 


to prove that they are ‘knaves, and 
cheats, and fools. When a man makes 
money at Los Angeles the community 


| does not combine to break him, or even 
| to demonstrate that his father robbed 
| 2 church or that his grandmother was 
|} sent to the penitentiary for shop-lifting, 
| The Los Angelenos seem to belleve—in- 
credible as it may seem-—that a man 
| may grow rich without deserving to be 
hanged. Those singular people-are so 
forgetful of their own interest that they 
do net reward railroads as the natural 
encinies of mankind, nor do they pro- 
claim the belief that every public of- 
ficial is a boodler. By avoiding these 
tendencies they get all the railroads 
they want, even if they Rave to pay 
pretty high for tares and freight, and 
they 
men for public positions. 

How it came about, it is not easy to 
see. But certain it is that Seattle, Ta- 
coma and Les Angeles’ haye all got 
brighter men at their head than San 
Francisco. We have bright men here, 
but they probably keep in the back- 
ground through fear of being denounced 
as boodlers or hirelings of corporations 
if they tried to do anything for the 
city. San Francisco should force them 
to the front if it haf ary regard for its 
own future. A few clties were men- 
tioned above which have achicved pros- 
perity tn spite of natural obstacles. I¢ 
would not be difficult to compile an- 
other list of places which have decayed 
to ruin through the inerta of their peo- 
ple. Not two hundred years ago Bristol 
was Only second to London in the lst 
of British seaports. It enjoyed a MO- 
nopoly of the American trade. One day 
its merchants went to sleep, and now 
its splendid stone Wharves are @ Cap- 
ital place for a quiet walk for purposes 
of reflection. In this country Perta Am- 
boy was once a larger seaport with a 
wider trade than New York. It filled 
up with stupid thick-witted people, who 
said that nothing could shake the svu- 
premacy of their harbor. They l ‘ 
the broad of their backs, looking mp ay 
the sky, while New York was building 
the Erie Canal and the Erie Railroad, 
and its. merchants were sendir bright 
voung fellows to every pagl’ of the 
world to establish branch houtes. Now, 
say at a railroad, acket-office 
r Perth 
clerk has te think twice before 


iy vou 


| boy the 


The cityis a raitroad ‘center, 


an entirely different class—people from. 


and the thought of a return to the ports * 


secure the services of really able 
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PASADENA. 


Christmas Services at Some of 
the Churches. 


+ 


Happenings of a Lively Saturday Briefly 
Chronicled—Points About Well-known 
People— The Coming Tourna- 
ment—Brevities. 


Elder T. D. Garvin will preach 
morning dnd evening at the Christian 
Church. “The Best Gift and the 
Highest Joy,’ will constitute the sub- 
fect of the morning discourse, and in 
the evening the eighth of a series of 
Wustrated lectures will be given on the 
pubject,.“‘Type and Anti-type.” 

At a special meeting of the Baptist | 
Church. a resolution of thanks was 
voted to the following for their kind 
Bervices rendered during the recent 
Special evangelistic meetings: To the 
Star and The Times for notices and re- 
ports of meetings, to Reynolds & Van 
Nuys and John F. Godfrey Post, 
G.A.R., for use of extra chairs, and 
Mrs. Newmeyer of the Presbyterian 
Church for presiding at the organ. 

Services at the Universalist Church 
today, will be appropriate to Christ- 
mas. Rev. Florence E. Kollock will 
preach in the morning on ‘Christmas 
Thoughts.’ and.a chorus choir will 
render the following selections: An- 
them, “Glory to God in the Highest;”’ 
offertory. “Oh Holy Night,’’ Mrs. E. T. 
Howe: “How Lovely are the Mes- 
sengers’’ (Mendelssohn.) A sacred con- 
cert will be given in the evening. 

The following music will be rendered 
at the Methodist, Episcopal Tabernacle 
by a chorus of fifty voices: 

“To He Comes, the Prince of Peace’”’ 


Bethlehem” 
(Bowman.) 


is the King of Glory’’ (Root.) 

“Hail the Kine’’ (Pontius.) 

™It Came: Upon a Midnight Clear” 
{Sullivan.) 

“O Holy Night’ (Adam.) 

Solos by Miss Jones, Mrs. Chicken, 
Miss Bosley,;; Dr. Parker and Mr. 
Streble.~ 

In the evening there will be a praise 
meeting in which choir, congregation 
and Stinday-school will participate. 

Christmas services will be held morn- 
ing and evening ai the First Congnega- 
tional Church. ' 

At the Y:.M.C.A. meeting at 3 o’clock 
at Strone’s Hall, an address will be de- 
livered by the pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church. 

A NOON WEDDING.. hed 

Mrs.* Mary V. Rogers was united i 
mavriaze at noon Saturday, at the resi- 
dence of her son, Robert Irwin Rogers, 
on North Raymond avenue, to Dr. Har- 
vey W. Everest, regent of the Southern 
Illinois State University, at Carbondale. 


Song at 


resrence of a few intimate 
friends by Elder T. D. Garvin, of the 
Christian Church. A wedding break- 
fast was served later, after which Dr. 
and Mrs. Everest left for Los Angeles, 
en route for. Carbondale, where they 
will reside. The guests were Elder and 
Mrs. Garvin, Col. and Mrs. J. M. C. 
Marble and Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Church- 
ill of Los Angeles. get 

PASADENA BREVITIES.:- 

*“Hutchins’s’’ for fine candies. 

“Hutchin’s’’ for home-made candy. 
se was at her best on Satur- 

y. 

Allen Dodworth is about again, after 
@ week's iliness. 

“Hutchins’s"” chocolates and bon- 
bons, home-made. 

What would Colorado street be now, 
if it were not for that pavement? | 

Recorder Rossiter, on Saturday, fined 
Mike Murphy $5 for drunkenness. . 

Mrs. Ruth Martin is slowly recover- 
ing from a long and serious illness. 

A son was born on Friday in the 
family of Mr®and Mrs. Henry Finck. 

The Stanford and Berkeley students 
@re returning home for the holidays. 

The next regular drill of Co. B, N. 
G. C., will be held January 8, at the 
armory. 

Mr. Crane and wife of New York city 
Were among Saturday’s arrivals at Ho- 
tel Greene. 

Sixteen hundred copies of The Times 
‘will be circulated in the Pasadena dis- 

The Carlton guests enjoyed..a-lively - 
entertainment Saturday evening in 
honor of Christmas. 

Capt. Rossiter of St. Louis. an uncle 
of J. G. Rossiter, Esq., was among 
Saturday's visitors. 

Exercises appropriate to Christmas 
were held in many of the public school- 
rooms Friday afternoon. 

if you want a finely-located and prof- 
itable two-acre home, call on Keyes & 


- Pinney, No. 112 East Colorado street. .--.. 


Casper W. Hodgson, who is pursuing 
@ special course of studies at Stanford 
University, is home for the holidays. 

The weather on Saturday was perfect. 
Holiday shoppers were out in full force, 
and most of the stores did a rushing 
business. 

Keyes & Pinney report the sale of the 
Canfield home, on the corner of Fair 
Oaks avenue and Bellevue drive, to 
Williant ‘Tenhaeff. 

Miss Hansen, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. lL. P. Hansen; who is attending | 
college at San Francisco, has returned 
home fcr the holidays. 

If you don’t believe that the town is 
ful) of people, try to obtain aeccom- 
modations at the big hotels or the’ bet- 
ter class of boarding-houses. 


Several members of the City.Council 
met Friday afternoon, and agreed upon 
several change plumbers’ ordi- 
mance, which will probably be formally 
adopted Tuesday, afternoon. 


Colin Stewart, a well-known Balti- 
more capitalist. who spent kast winter 
in Pasadena, was out from Los Ange- 
les, Saturday, making arrangements to 
on the winter with his family, at 

otel Green. 

Harry Bernard Beers, anly son of Mr. 
and Mrs. B. Beers, died Friday 
night, aged 9 years. The funeral will 


fake place at.2 j/clock this afternoon, 


from the family residence, No. 88 North 
Delacy street. 

There*is exhiited in Suesserrott’s 
Window a handsome. water-color paint- 
ing, from the briish of H. P. Spauld- 
ns. It is offered as first prize for the 

t-decorated double team in the Tour- 
Mament of Roses parade. 


Gatinday’s overland was one hour 
fete. Besides a full cargo of passen- 
more, carried a tremendous amount 
of Ch mail matter from Hast-_ 
ern frie ’ that brought joy to the 


hearts of Pasadenians. 
Hutchins 
mon, have 


well-known cand 
an immense business 


| 


+A match, however, has been arran 


= 


in. the p 


gold watch chain; second best, razor. 


prize. 


“made payable to Supervisors White and 


‘“eyt down” should be substituted for 


tices will be sent to the addressees. 


along when calling for packages. 


as interlocutor; H. T. Hays, bones; F. 


track having been announced for Christ- 


HERN 


the past week, ‘at their Colorado-street 
store. It has been the busiest place in 
town, and a largely-increased force of 
assistants ‘have had their hands full at- 
tending to the wants of customers. 
Referring to the changes in teachers’ 
salaries of the Lincoln school, the types 
stated Saturday that ‘‘one teacher's 
salary was advanced $7.22, and that of 
another $5 per month, while two others 
were granted a raise of $5."" The words 


“advanced.” 

Hawley, King & Co., the well-known 
Los Angeles firm, have issued a novel 
and handsome advertising card, that 
tells of a great variety of carriaged 
they have on sale at moderate prices, 
at their establishment, Nos, 210-212 
North Main street. The card will be 
sent on application to any address. 

The management of Hotel Green, and 
Head Waiter Craven in particular, ap- 
preciate very much the courtesies ex- 
tended by Gen. Wentworth, of the 
Raymond, and Manager Potter, of the 
Westminster, Los Angeles, who con- 
tributed the services of two dozen wait- 
resses to assist at the banquet Thurs- 
day night. 

The Throop Institute football team 
received a telegram Saturday to the ef- 
fect that the Claremont College eleven 
cannot play here Christmas afternoon. 


ged 
with the. Alhambra team, which is said 
to bea strong ag tion, several 
Eastern players being included among 
its members. 

Ray Hutchins, senior member of the 
well-known firm of Hutchins Bros., will 
join the ranks of the benedicts this 
week. On Wednesday he will wed Miss 
Nanabel Crowley, one of Los Angeles‘ 
fairest daughters, at the home of the 
bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. G. B. 
Crowley. Rev. Dr. Conger will officiate, 
and Pasadena will be otherwise prom- 
inently represented at the wedding. 

A feature that will be much appre- 
ciated at the park on Tournament of 
Roses day will be a place to leave 
horses and teams in competent hands. 
For a nominal sum horses will be 
taken care of during the owner’s ab- 
sence—long or short as it may be— 
and to accomplish this a number of 
hitching-posts will be provided. This 
will fill a long-felt want, a fact which 
those who have attended previous tour- 
naments will appreciate. 

Those who intend entering the parade 
of decorated teams, saddle horses and 
‘bicycles on New Year’s day are re- 
quested to leave their names at head- 
quarters, No. 52 East Colorado street, 
so that when the time comes the pro- 
cession may be arranged with the least 
inconvenience to those participating 
and in the shortest possible time. It is 
recessary to reach the park early in the 
day, in order that the programme of 
events there may be successfv"™~ car- 
ried out. 

The postoffice will be open on Christ- 
mas day from 9 to 10 a.m. and 4 to 5 
p.m. There will be one delivery of mail 
by carriers in the afternoon. They will 
make collections from the street letter 
boxcs in time for the east-bound over- 
land mail. From now on there will be 
a large arrival of packages at the of- 
‘fice. As so0on’as they are received no- 


Postmaster Kernaghan states, there- 
fore, that it will be useless to call at 
the office before the notice is received, 
and asks that the notice be brought 


__ RIVERSIDE COUNTY. 
Christmas Athletic Sports—Rubidoux Club 

Entertainment. 

The regular*monthly entertainment 
by the Rubidoux Club occurred on 
Wednesday evening, and was a very 
pleasant affair. The early part of the 
evening was devoted to a negro min- 
strel show, participated in by nine 
members of the club, with George Cook 


Lewis, tambourine; Alex Varga, 
Frank Gardner, Myron Milice, C. C. 
Trowbridge, C. O. Alkire and Stanley 
Castleman, minstrels. The jokes were 
witty and the singing good, especially 
the take-off respecting those who ape 
the English. After the minstrets, danc- 
ing was indulged in until midnight. 

CHRISTMAS ATHLETIC SPORTS. 

The Athletic Committee of the 
Y.M.C.A. has arranged a very good pro- 
gramme of sports to take place at 
Athletic -_Rark on Christmas day. It 
was the’ original intention of the com- 
mittee to hold the tournament on New 
Year’s day, the horse races at Hall’s 


mas day, but there being races.-an- 
nounced ‘also for Christmas day at 
Cole’s track at San Bernardino the date 
of the Riverside races w&s changed to 
New Year’s day, and that there may 
not be conflicting attractions upon the 
same day and at the same hour, the 
athletic sports will be held on Christ- 
mas afternoon. The events and prizes, 
many of which are quite valuable, are 

One hundred-yard dash—First prize, 


Broad jump—First prize, gold medal; 
second, silver medal. 

High jump—First prize, gold medal; 
second, silver medal. 

Mile bicycle (maiden for boys under 
16)—First prize, pair bicycle pants: sec- 
ond. fine knife. | 

Mile bicycle (handicap open)—First 
prize, Dunlap hat; second, silk um- 


brellat, 

Half-mile (maiden)—First 
second pair bicycle 
shoes. 


Pole vault (for distance)—First prize, 
dozen photographs, second, year’s sub- 
scription to Outing. 


bicycle 
sweater; 


Hammer throw—First prize, gold 
medal: second, silver medal. _ 
Quarter-mile run—First prize, gold 


medal: second, silver medal. 
Match game football, Riverside vs. 

San Jacinto. | 
RIVERSIDE BREVITIES. 


Friday was a typical “rainy. season”’ 
day at Riverside, it being muggy, rain- 
ing and depressing all day. 
~@harles H. Low and wife are back 
from their visit to San Diego and re- 
port Riverside fully as lively as the 
city of bay’nclimate. 

There will be a special Christmas 
song service at CAlvary Presbyterian 
Church on Sunday evening. 

The cadet company is keeping up its 
initial enthusiasm and there are now 
some fifty cadets enrolled. 

A free labor bureau has been estab- 
lished by the city, George Hernck 
made secretary and deputized as a 
special policeman, with a salary of $15 
per month, 

O. M. Butler and wife are home from 
their summer's visit to Denver, Colo. 

Mai. L. A. Burke of San Diego, special 
United States Customs Inspector for 
that city, was in Riverside this. week. 

Messrs. Packard and Cheatham will 
have a match shooting contest at live 
birds for the trophy on Christmas day. 
There will also be a target shoot by the 
Sportsmen’s Club at the grounds on 
that day. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church 
Christmas entertainment will be held 
at the church on Sunday evening. ~ 

. L. Nicol of Kingston, Ont., an 
uncle of George N. Reynolds of this 
city, is here for the winter. 

The County Supervisers made another 
stagger at the Midwinter Fair appro- 
priation at the last meeting, and made 
the action stick this time. The order 
appropriating $1000 from the immigra- 
tion fund, made payable to J. R. New- 
berry. was rescinded, and a new order 
iasued for $1000 from the general fund, 


Stewart. Auditor Fox has issued the. 


ORANGE COUNTY. 


Notorious Characters Charged 
With Breaking Jail. 


Attempt of a Couple of Toughs to Release 
Imprisoned ‘‘Hobos’’—~Grimes Con- 
wicted of Burglary—Notes 
and Personals. 


The notorious Joe Carter and an as- 
sociate, giving the name of Charles C, 
Roberts, are now languishing in the 
County Jail, in Santa Ana, charged 
with breakin down and destroying, 
a portion of the old wooden jail, which 
has been used for some time past by 
the county, when the brick jail would 
be crowded. Carter and his accomplice 
are alleged to have broken open the 
jail door, Friday evening, between 7 
and 8 o’clock, and liberating four pris- 
oners (‘‘hobos’’) who were arrested dur- 
ing the evening as ‘‘plain drunks.”’ In 
less than an hour after the escape of 
the “jail birds,’’ Carter and his ac- 
complice, who is believed to be Charles 
Roash, a notorious crook, were under 
arrest. Carter is the fellow who got 
into trouble in Chambers’s saloon, Los 
Angeles, some months ago, over which 
he gained considerable publicity. The 
officers claim to have a sure case 
against these fellows, and think there 
will be no trouble to secure their con- 
viction. The tools used to break down 
the jail door were stolen from Spang- 
ler & Johnson’s blacksmith shop near 
by. About 7 o’clock parties were seen 
to enter this shop, and, it is claimed, 
were recognized as Carter and his com- 
panion. The two prisoners were taken 
before Justice of the Peace Freeman, 
Saturday afternoon, and the date of 
their preliminary examination set for 
next Tuesday. 

FOUND GUILTY. 

William Grimes, the young fellow who 
has been in the County Jail for the 
past two months, charged with burglar- 
izing A. J. Towner’s gun store, was, on 
Saturday, found guilty of burglary in 
the first degree. The jury was out only 
about thirty minutes. Grimes is the 
prisoner who was reledsed some time 
azo on a writ of habeas corpus and 
then gave Officer Morgan such a sprint- 
ing race down through town. He 
escaped, but was subsequently arrested 
at Bakersfield after the officers had 
opened fire on him and was returned 
to this city ‘by Marshal Nichols. He has 
refused to make his identity known and 
fought like a tiger when the officers 
forced him to have his picture taken. 
He claims he is of good parentage, but 
it is believed that he is a noted East- 
ern crook. He will appear Tuesday 
morning before Judge Towner for sen- 
tence. 

AN AFTERNOON WITH TENNYSON. 

The members of the junior class of 
the High School entertained a number 
of ‘their friends~ in the High-school 
room, Friday afternoon with an after- 
noon with Tennyson. The following 
programme was rendered: 

Song. “Sweet and Low’’—Quintette. 

Recitation, “‘The Lady of Shalott’’— 
Ethel Kennedy, Ida Dawes, Sadie Hull, 
Eva F look. 

Anecdotes about 
Williams. 

Recitation, “‘Lady 


Tennyson, 
Clare’—Dora Mar- 


tin. 

* Violin solo, Ray Blackman. 
Quotations by the school. 

Reading, “‘The Ringlet’’—Effie Pax- 


Paper. “Tennyson as a Poet’’—Ray 
Blackman. 

“The Story of Enid,”’ Etta Speed. 

Duet and chorus, ““The Splendor Falls 
on Castle Walls.”’ 

Recitation from “The New Year,”’ 
Ida Allen. 

After the above programme was con- 
cluded and the presentation of Tenny- 
son’s picture by the class, President 
Keech of the Board of Education ad- 
dressed the class on the science of 
study. 

“OH, WHAT ARE THOSE?” 

She was an Eastern woman, no 
doubt, who was passing an art store in 
this city Saturday, when she beheld sev- 
eral ostrich eggs, handsomely painted 
and glazed. ‘“‘Oh, what are those?’’ she 
exclaimed, pointing her gloved finger 
at the monstrously large eggs. The af- 
fable clerk politely informed the lady 
that the articles to which she referred 
were California ostrich eggs, showing a 
picture of the ostrich on the egg. 
‘“‘Have they hatched?’’ she asked. 

When the process of preparing the 
eggs for the market was explained, the 
lady looked very knowing, and then 
moved on wondering why turkey eggs 
could not have the picture of a turkey 
on them instead of a lot of brown 
specks. California is full of surprises 
for the tenderfoot. 

SANTA ANA BREVITIES. 


Isom Wray of Indiana has arrived in 
Santa Ana to visit his. sister, Mrs. M. 
Cobler of Hickey street. 


The Unity Society of this city gave a 
very pleasant social and entertainment 
in G.A.R. Hall, Friday evening. 


Mii Phillips, Smith & Dean, the 
druggisis, will be open today. You can 
buy holiday goods at your own price. 

Extra copies of the Christmas Times 
can be procured at The Times branch 
office of Wallace & Turner's book store. 

Cc. A. Copeland of Palo Alto is in 
Santa Ana, the guest of Walter Staf- 
ford, during vacation at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Jacob Ross went to Elsinore, San Di- 
ego county, Saturday, to visit with 
his family over Sunday and during 
Christmas day. 

‘A marriage license was issued, Satur- 
day, to Jay Abbott, aged 28 years, of 
Santa Ana, and Abbie Funk, aged 30 
years, of Orange. 

The Orange County Fair Association 
held a business meeting in this city, 
Saturday, at which important busi- 
ness was transacted. 

Branson Passons of Rivera and Miss 
Ella Hayes of Downey were married in 
this city, Friday, December 22, by 
Justice of the Peace C. W. Humphreys. 

County Clerk Brock issued a mar- 
riage license, Saturday afternoon, to 
Alton E. arner, aged 29 years, and 
Clara E. Thompsen, aged 18 years, both 
of Tustin. 

J. T. Rehm and family of Chicago ar- 
rived in Santa Ana, Friday evening, to 
make this city their future home. Mr. 
Rehm is a member of the firm of Weust, 
Pride & Co. 


All orange-growers of the county 
should be interested in the recent ac- 
tion of the Horticultural Commission- 
ers, in their efforts to eradicate the 
black and red scale. 

Bertha L., the nine-year-old daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Lee of this city, 
died early Friday morning. Funeral 
services the 
Tuesday, December 26. pe 

Judging from the happy and expect- 
ant expressions now being worn by 
the Orange county boys and girls, it 
would seem that a visit from Santa 
Claus is expected now very soon. 

Norman Roper, Walter’ Stafford, 
Harry Hunt and Miss Effie McFadden 
returned from the Stanford University 
Friday evening, to spend the holidays 
with parents and friends in this city, 

The evidence in the case of Goff vs 


én 


taken, Saturday, and the cage sub- 


Guy | 


Dr. Bullard was hastily 


Baptist Church,. 


mitted on briefs: It will perhaps be ten 
days yet before a decision is rendered. 

A baseball: club “from the _ public 
schools of this city went to Orange Sat- 
urday afternoon, to cross bats with a 
club from the public schools of that 
town. The game resulted in a score 
of 15 to 8, in favor of the Santa Ana 
boys. 

Santa Ana Lodge, F.-and A. M., Wri- 
day night, elected the following officers 
for the year: Dr. M. A. Menges, W.M.; 
D. T. Brock, 8.W.; Frank Vegley, J.W.; 
D. F. Jones, secretary; M. L. Lane, 
treasurer. The evening was concluded 
with a turkey supper. 

D. Garten, the new pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of this city will occupy 
the Baptist pulpit today. The reverend 
gentleman comes from Iowa where he 
has been for a number of years pastor 
of one of the largest churches in Cedar 
Rapids, to accept the pastorate of the 
Baptist Church in this city. 

“Box, Marked G,” in Spurgeon’s Hall, 
Friday evening, by the Jefferson Dra- 
matic Club, was ‘“‘out of sight.’’ The 
programme was rendered by local talent 
and was greatly appreciated by the 
large crowd present. This club has 
some remarkable talent in it and which 
will, some day, no doubt, be heard 
from among the best of professionals. 

“Mrs. Lillian M. Whitson, wife of Don 
Whitson, died early Saturday morning, 
at the family residence. Mrs. Whitson 
was 25 years:old, and had only been 
married a few years; She leaves a 
husband and one small child. Funeral 
services will be held today (Sunday) 
at 2 p.m., from the Main-street Metho- 
dist Church, this city. 

TUSTIN. 

The Fruit-growers’ Association of 
Tustin will hold another important 
meeting in the Bank Hall Wednesday 
evening next. 

A heavy rainfall in Tustin Friday has 
done a great deal toward encouraging 
the farmers in this vicinity. 

Rev. D. S. McHenry is convalescing. 


The Tustin public schools have a two-} 


weeks’ vacation for. Christmas. 

Snyder and Durham, two of the 
teachers, will spend the holidays in San 
Francisco. 

J. T.. Morehead will spend the holl- 
days in San Diego. 

A number of citizens of Tustin at- 
tended a rabbit hunt out on the Ala- 
mitos Saturday. 

Mrs. R. M. Mitchell was buried 
Thursday. The deceased lady was 
highly esteemed in the neighborhood, 
and the funeral was largely attended. 

The children of the Presbyterian Sun- 
day-school will have a Christmas enter- 
tainment Tuesda evening in the Bank 
Hall, The Episcopal Sunday-school chil- 
dren the same evening at the rectory. 

The: Fraternal Aid Association, Tus- 
tin Council, No. 115, was instituted a 
few evenings ago by Special Organizer 
J. H.. Fredericks of Orange, with about 
thirty membess. The following officers 
were elected for the first term: A. E. 
Bennett, past president; J. W. Ballard, 
president; Mrs. Emily Mitchell, vice- 
president; E. D. Buss, secretary;. W. G. 
Mitchell, treasurer; Mrs. G. W. Cheney, 
chaplain; Dr. J, W. Wheeler, medical 
examiner; E. A. Clough, guide; G. W. 
Cheney, sentinel; E. L. Bowman, ob- 
server; L. C. Thomas, N. C. Holder- 
man, C. P. Rice, trustees. 


The Tustin. Fruit Association met-} 


Tuesday evening, in the Bank Hall. 
M. J. Bundy. reported progress on the 
making of the by-laws, purchase of 
boxes and papers and other matters. 
After the discussion of other matters, 
important, the meeting adjourned to 
meet Wednesday evening, December 27. 

The children of the Presbyterian Sun- 
day-school will enjoy a Christmas en- 
tertainment at the Bank Hall on the 
evening of Tuesday, December 26. 

The Episcopal Sunday-school children- 
will be entertained at the rectory, 
Tuesday evening, December 26. 

Stanford Hilton of San Francisco, 
brother of Mrs. H. B. Lewis, is in 
Tustin visiting friends and relatives. 

Rev. S. McHenry is recovering 
from a serious spell of sickness. 

The funeral of Mrs. R. M. Mitchell, 
who died Thursday, will take place 
this (Thursday) afternoon at 2 o'clock, 
at the residence of the deceased. 
Friends and acquaintances are invited. 

District Organizer J. H. Frederick of. 
Orange has instituted the Tustin Coun- 
cil, No. 115, Fraternal Aid Association, 
with the following corps of officers: 
Past president, A. E. Bennett; presi- 
dent, J. W. Ballard; vice-president, 
Mrs. Emily Mitchell; secretary, E. D. 
Buss; treasurer, W. G. Mitchell; med- 
ical examiner, Dr. L. N. Wheeler; chap- 
lain, Mrs. G. W. Cheney; guide, F- > 
Clough; observer, E. L. Bowman; senti- 
nel, G. W. Cheney; trustees, L. C. 
Thomas, L. C. Holderman, C. P. Rice. 

The membership of the new order 
numbers about thirty. 


ANAHEIM. 

Mrs. W. G. Potter of Centralia had 
the misfortune, Saturday evening, when 
descending from her buggy, after arriv- 
ing home from a drive from this city, 
to slip and fall in some unaccountable 
way, and break’ her arm in two places. 
summoned, 
and attended at once to the sufferer, 
who is getting along as well as could 
be expected. 

Quite 4 Sharp shock of earthquake 
was felt here Sunday night at about 
11 o'clock, which rattled windows and 
swung chandeliers, Another shock, 
but not so severe, was felt, Monday 
night. 

‘he board of directors of the Ana- 
heim’ Union Water Company held a 
meeting Saturday afternoon, but no 
business of great importance was trans- 
acted. 

Charles Morgan, formerly a_ well- 
known railroad contractor in this part 
of the State, was here Tuesday, look- 
ing into the sugar-beet business. Mr, 
Morgan graded the roadbed for the 
Southern Pacific branch to this city, 
some fifteen years ago, and at that 
time did contract work on every rail- 
road line of importance in Southern 
California. 

H. P. Larsen is fitting up the Metz 
building, on Angeles street, for 
a cigar factory. The same will be 
opened up by a first-class cigarmaker 
of Los Angeles, in a few days. 

The holiday trade is reported slow by 
our merchants up to the present time. 
A more lively trade is expected the 
end of the week. 


of Los. Angeles is’| 
the ~-eity, visiting “relatives ard 


friends: 


E. D. Cook of Santa Ana was in the | 


city on business on Wednesday. 

Gen. H. A. Pierce of Los Angeles 
was here Wednesday, in attendance 
on the meeting of the sugar factory di- 
rectors. 

Co. G has issued invitations for a 
grand Christmas ball and supper, to be 
given at their armory next week. The 
affair will be a most. enjoyable one, 
judging from the past parties of the 
kind given by the military boys. 


Hon. Richard Gird of Chino was here 4 


Wednesday, to attend the meeting of 
the directors of the sugar factory. 

G. W. Sponable returned Wednesday 
.from a six months’ trip to the. World’s 
Fair and relatives in Illinois,” 
Sponable was much improved in health 
by his visit. 

Calvin and George Moore of Ghino 
have been here the past few days, with 
the intention of buying land to. plant 
to sugar beets the coming season. They 
are experienced beet-growers, and rec- 


ognize this as the best beet co 
in the world. ‘ untry 


the City Board of Education was ‘all’ 


SAN BERNARDINO: 
Appointment a the Midwinter 
| Fair Committee. 


Attempted Suicide as a Result of a Family 
Row — Youthfal Criminals Before 
the Courts—General and 
Personal News. 


The committeemen for this county at 
the Midwinter Fair have been selected, 
and are as follows: To be general man- 
ager of the San Bernardino county ex- 
hib, Prof. C. N. Andrews of Redlands: 
to be assistant manager, I. C. Wood 
of Ontario; recommended for superin- 
tendent of the natural history exhibit 
in the Southern California exhibit, Rob- 
ert B. Herron of Colton; to be mem- 
bers from this county upon the several 
committees: Education, County Super- 
intendent G. W. Beattie of San Ber- 
nardino; Transportation, Fred T. Perris 
of San Bernardino; Art, F. C. Fryett 
of Redlands; Woman’s Work, Mrs. 
Anna Garner of San Bernardino; Li- 
brary,’ A. H. Smiley of Redlands; 
Churches, Rev. C. A. Westenberg of San 
Bernardino; Architecture, Thomas 
Griffith of Redlands; Historical, R. B. 
Harry of San Bernardino; Natural His- 
tory, Robert B. Herron, of Colton; 
Newspapers, R. M. McKie of the Chron- 
icle, Colton; Mining, J. S. Reed of San 
Bernardino. 

WHISKY AND LAUDANUM. 

Frank M. Akers is yet a live man, 
but centrary to his own wishes and 
intentions. He had been partaking 
‘ery freely of “spirituous inspiration’”’ 
and succeeded in engaging in a pretty 
big family row, ending in a despondent 
fit, and a dose of an ounce of lauda- 
num. Akers is a teamster, living on 
First street, and would have been suc- 
cessful in placing a quietus upon him- 
self, had not Dr. Thompson been 
prompt in responding to the call for 
medical attendance on Friday evening, 


very thoroughly. As his attempt at 
committing suicide was frustrated this 
time,*it is not likely that he will re- 
peat it, or, if he should make another 
attempt, he will take good care to be 
out of the reach of the doctors. 

SAN BERNARDINO BREVITIES.” 


Saturday was as dine a day as one 
could ask to see. 

The fire department has chosen J. 
H. Tittle to be assistant chief. 

_ Mrs. Sarah M. Johnson has gone to 
Boston, Mass., via the Santa Fe. 

_ Benjamin Grosscup and wife have ar- 
rived from Ashland, O., to spend the 
winter with Mrs. C. E. Lehman, their 
daughter. 

The ministers of the churches in 

this city have chosen subjects for their 
sermons on Sunday, appropriate for the 
Christmas season. 
Co. E, 
“open house’ on New Year's day, as 
has been the custom with the military 
beys for several years past. 

The pupils at St. Catherine’s Convent 
will hold their Christmas entertainment 
‘and have their tree on Saturday éven- 
ing. After songs and recitations, the 
three-act drama, “Father Christmas,” 
will be presented by the pupils, followed 
ty the dialogue, ‘Circumstances Alter 
Cases.”’ 


REDLANDS. 

Sam Wetson of Bloomington and 
‘Harry Wilcox and Charlie Larabee of 
this city have been arrested for stealing 
chickens in this city. Larabee de- 


J.manded a jury trial; Wilcox was sen- 


tenced to Whittier Reform School, and 
Watson will be tried before the Su- 
pericr Court, he having confessed that 
he and. Wilcox robbed the ‘Terracina 
street-car money-box about two weeks 
ago, getting about $1.50. 

Rev. A, J. Wells will spend Christmas 
with his family at Los Angeles. 

The subject of the sermon by Rev. 
‘A. J. Wells at the Unitarian Church, 
this (Sunday) morning, will be, ‘““The 
Christ-life in Our Day,” from the text, 
‘“‘Unless ye have My spirit ye are none 
of Mine.”’ 

(Facts:) We have positive evidence 
that the Earl Fruit Company is quot- 
ing Redlands naval oranges to cus- 
tomers at $2 per box and seedlings at 
$1.35. As they have bought no oranges 
that we have heard of at this point for 
these figures, their purpose in making 
these quotations must be evident to 
even the most careless observer. 

Prof. C. N. Andrews of Redlands, 
‘manager, and I. C. Wood of Ontario, 
assistant manager, of the San Bernar- 


} dino county exhibit at the Midwinter 


Fair. have been scouring the county 
for several days in search of exhibits. 

_ The fatherless and motherless chil- 
dren from this city now in the 
Orphans’ Asylum at San ee 
will be kindly remembered with fts 
on Christmas day. 

A writ of habeas corpus has been 
granted Sergeant Flarity, the Salvation 
Army drummer, by the Supreme Court, 
and the case will be carried to the 
Supreme Court at San Francisco for 
trial. Flarity was convicted of Heating 
the bass drum in violation of a city 
ordinance, and was fined $75, but re- 
fused to pay and went to jail. The 
army proposes testing the constitution- 
ality of the ordimance 


COLTON, 

The Baptists will take a new depart- 
ure from the usual custom this year, 
and charge an admittance fee to their 
Christmas entertainment on Tuesday 
night. - 


| The horse which Mrs. L. M. Klieppe 


was driving ran away with her as she 
was returning from the Wetteroth fu- 


+neral on Friday, throwing her out and 


smashing the buggy to smithereens. 
Relatives of Dr. George F. Bolwer, 
| deceased, arrived from San Diego on 
Saturday and startal with the corpse 
to the doctor’s old home at Warsaw, N. 
Y., where interment will take place. 
The wife and son of J. H. Sampson 
arrivewd from Oshkosh, Wis., on Sat- 
urday, to remain during the winter, 
because of Mrs. Sampson’s health be- 
ing so much better here. 


(Colton News:) “The Los Angeles 
? Times this morning publishes a good 


CHILDREN WHO SUFFER 
from scrofulous, 
skin or scalp dis- 
eases, ought to be 
ven Dr. Pierce’s 
olden Medical 


children applies 
ually to adults. 


invigorates and builds he 
by 


and made good use of the stomach. 
pump, and then washed his stomach’ 


N. G. C., proposes keeping. 


er cure in | 
returned, 


article on the water question in Colton. 
The publication of these articles wil 
show to the world that Colton is keep- 
ing up with the times, and will attract 
attention of home-seek- 

On Thursday night Rev. C. rgeon 
Medhurst and wife, of the TRaptist 
Church, were treated to a surprise do- 
nation party. 

The Presbyterian and Methodist Sun- 
day-schools will have their Christmas 
festivals on Monday evening at their 
churehes. 

M. H. P. Bostwick and wife are down 
from the North to spend the holidays 

. P. Wetteroth, aged 77, and his’ 
wife, aged 72, both died on Thursday 
and were buried in Hermosa Cemetery 
on Friday. They were natives of Ger- 
many, but removed to this country 
while children, and came to California 
years ago, and to Colton four years 
ago. They had been married fifty-two 
years, and leave two children, Fred 
Wettercth of East Riverside and Mrs. 
Anna Weed of Riverside, and several 
grandchildren and many friends, 


POPIONA. 


Street Sprinkling and the Electric Road— 
Personals. 
_The electric road project is meeting 


with good success in all matters, ex- } 


cept the street sprinkling project. This 
feature is something entirely new, and 
very novel in the way of street sprin- 
kling. It is proposed, as has been 
Stated in. The Times, to hitch an enor- 
mous sprinkling cart on behind the 
electric cars. The cart is to be ‘on 
trucks, the same as are under the 
passenger coache, and is to be run at 
night only. The streets are seventy 
feet wide, but the cart will only sprin- 
kle over one-half that width. The City 
Council has been asked to appropriate 
per. year for the next ten years 
for sprinklink three and one-half miles 
of street in the manner above iundi- 
cated. Just here is where the scheme 
does not please everybody. The resi- 
dents of other sections are petitioning 
the Council to do some sprinkling in 
this manner. The residents of Ellen 
street have put in a petition for the 
Council f> appropriate a like amount 
for that section, and it is under stood 
that other petitions are to follow from 
other sections of the city. It is not 
known just what effect’ is will have 
upon the electric road scheme. It is 
the first cold water that has been 
thrown upon the enterprise, and while 
no doubt all sections» want the road, 
all sections also want their streets 
sprinkled. It is the intention of the 
Council to do much more § street’ 
sprinkling next year. The matter will 
probably be decided next Tuesday 
evening, when the Council will hold 
meeting .and discuss the subject. 
POMONA BREVITIES. 

The rainfall amounted to 0.57, making 
a total of 4.42 inches for the season. 

The funeral of Mrs. J. A. McArthur 

will take place from the Christian 
Church this (Sunday) afternoon, at 2 
o’clock. Mrs. McArthur has been an 
invalid for many months, and has 
been a great sufferer. 
Mr, and Mrs. L. C. McIntosh have 
returned from their bridal trip, and 
have rented a furnished house on Third 
street. 

Cc. A. Land and C. L. Land have 
both returned from their Eastern trip. 
Mrs. C. A. Land is still in the East, 
and is yet quite ill. 

H. L. leave’ Monday 
morning for Inyo county, where he has 
large mining interests. Mrs. Armstrong 
and children will remain here in Po- 
mona. 

“There are many expressions of opin- 
ion in regard to the Christmas trade 
this season, as compared with last. 
Several merchants say that trade is 
much better, others that it is not so 
gocd, and others that it is about the 
fame. The stocks are certainly much 
nicer and bigger. 

Miss Gertrude Johnson was awarded 
the prize at the Demorest silver medal 
contest, at the Baptist Church, Thurs- 
day evening, The music was under 
the direction of Prof. Hunter, and 
was highly complimented. 

Mrs. Eliza Miller or Connecticut is 
visiting Mrs. M. E. Ross, on Holt ave- 
nue. 


SAN DIEGO. 
Movement to Secure a State Normal School 
Here. 


The Times has already been briefly 
informed of a movement here to have 
a State Normal School located at Pa- 
cific Beach. O. J. Stough, who owns 
the old Pacific Beach college buildings 
will, it is said, offer them at a very low 
figure. Other prominent men, among 
them Judge Luce, Maj. Levi Chase, 
Chaplain John D. Parker and Prof. 
Hugh Baldwin, are pushing the move- 
ment. 

George B. Hensley, who died on 
Wednesday, was one of the old timers, 
and was known all over the country. 

Harry Edwards and Miss Rose But- 
terfield were married on Tuesday even- 
ing. Miss Butterfield is the daughter 
of Mrs. R. O. Butterfield, of Colnett, 
Lower California, who owns a consider- 
able concession of land there, and who 


YOUNG WIVES 


We offer you a remedy which, if used 
‘as directed, insures safety to life 
of both mother and child. 


“MOTHER’S FRIEND” 


Robs confinement of its PArx, Hornror and 
Rj3K, a8 many testify. 


‘*My wife used only two bottles of Mother's 
Priecad. She was and quickly relieved; 
now n 
S. Mcrtox, Harlow, N.C. 
Sent by express, charges prepaid, on receipt 
of per bottle. “To Mothers” 
mailed free 


BRADFIELD REGULATOR 
Sold by all Druggists. ATLANTA, GA 


Have Arrived in Los Angeles! 
EUROPEAN STAFF. OF 


German and English 
PHYSICIANS 


Services First Three Months 


FREE OF CHARGE! 


Five Eminent Doctors have arrived in Los 
am Angeles and peruranently located 
at 41514 South Spring St. ‘ 
All wno visit the Doctors before January 
15th will receive three months serv- 
ices FREE OF CHARGE. 


All diseases and deformities treated, but 
in no instance will an incurable case 
taken for treatment. If yosr case is incur- 
abie they will frankly ell you 80. 
caution against spending more money for 
useless treatment. The ovjectof this course 
is to become rapidly and personally 2 
quainted with the sick and afilicted. e- 
member dates and go early as their o ee 
will be crowded during last days of free 
services. 

asd frankly 

ainly a r ; 

est opinion. Thousands of cases 
honest op . Consultation personally or by 
letter free and confidential. 


Address 
sicians 
European Staff Ph 


415% South Spring St., 


CATARRH AND CONSUMPTION 


red by their German 
Positively 


recently arrived from Europe, where 
she engaged a large number of colo- 
nists. The young couple will reside at 
Catalina Island. 


The Board of Supervisors fixed Jan-° 


uary 9 for a general county road con- 
vention, and named a large number of 
delegates. 

SD. Boyd, who went to Vancouver 
to Obtain signatures to certain papers 
Ss. rights-of-way for the Pacific 


each Railway extension, has returned.” 


He says construction will begin this 
week, and that trains will be running 
by January 15, 1894. 
The Salvation Army is to have a new 
captain. His name is Thompson, and 
he comes from Oakland. The Salvation 
Army has been growing lately, and has 
steadily won.in public respect. 
Acting Mayor. Brandt has appointed 
S. Levi, A. 8. ker and S. H. Olm- 
stead delegates to the transmississippi 
congress, and Mayor Carlson will ap- 
point another on his return from New 


York. 

Mrs. Alfred Keen has returned from 
a trip to Galveston. 

Some recent professional high jump- 
ing into the ocean at Hotel Coronado 
he started a perfect fever for such 
feats among employees of the hotel, 
and among those who insist upon mak- 
ing a hop of sixty feet is a young Scan- 
dinavian who has never had any such 
experience, but who is so gritty that a 
few weeks ago He swam the bay, after 
the ferry stopped running for the 
night, carrying his clothes on his head, 
just to see his best girl. ’ 

O.. J. Stough has gone to Chicago ow 
important business. . 

Bugene Field is at the Hotel del 
Coronado, and will spend some weeks 
looking around the bay region. He is 
delighted with Los Angeles, where he 
spent four days, and to which place he 


SOME 
PEOPLE 


Can’t eat a hearty 
breakfast. They 
have no appetite and 
yet need nourish- 
ment. To these, 
good Cocoa is a 
boon, a_ necessity, 


Is Fresh 


IT 1S MADE HERE AND IS 
PURE AND STRONG 


To the Ladies of Los Angeles | 


and Vicinity. 


The celebrated Mag@amé Julia Mays of 
New York and Chicago will visit Los An- 
geles in the near future for the purpose of 
treating ladies for Facial Blemishes of all 
descriptions, | Wrinkles, Birthm arks, 
Freckles, Pock marks and Moles entircly 
removed and complexions of healthy youth 
restored without the use ef Lotions or Pow- 
ders. 

The process employed by Madame Mays 
being one of her own discovery aided by 
the wonderful agency of electricity is abso- 
lutely safe and certain in effects. Age is 
actually turned backwards and faces of ma- 
ture age made to look blooming and smooth 
as maidens of 17 and 18. 

All moneys paid for treatment will be re- 
funded if effects proinised are not fulfilled. 

Ladies are requested to call immediately 
at the parlors of the Ardmour, corner Sixth 
and Broadway, where the resident Califor- 
nia agent for Madame Mays will be pleased 
to explain to them the mode and effects of 
the treatment in use by Madame Mays. 
Callers will please enter without ringing. 

Office hours at from 9 to 12. 

N.B. Those only who have previously 
made application to the resident agent will 


be treated by Madame Mays when she ar- 
rives, as her stay in California will neces- 
sarily be short. 


Wear Shirts; why not 
have them fit? 


They will be seen to do 
so if made by 


Carter & Machin 


106 S. SPRING ST. 


Shirt Makers and Men's 


Outfitters. 


« 
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| 
will return later in the season. 
| | | 7 
(Handel.) 
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fs 
tava | 
| | | 
in the vicinity of Blair’s shoe store, .or,! | 
near Thraop University, containing a ee | 
ring and toose stone, and $8 in money. | | 
Finder please leave at Times office. | | | 
iy? ritying the blood. 
are or 
| covery is a tonic 
| Seng which builds up | 
| | is said of it for | 
| | it sets at work all the digest 
| ay Ww 0 on 
and nutrition, rouses every organ into nat- | 
| strength. In recovering from “ grippe,” or in 
| convalescence from fevers, and 
| other wasting diseases it anecdi y and surely 
GOOD Sonoma and Napa Zinfandel, ure Diood, 
per callon. Abadie & wholesale | if it doesn’t 
warrant. §=wine merchants, No, 130 West Fifth street, the money is | 
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In the Land Where the 
‘Sun Goes Down. 


Bursting Markets of Los Angeles 
Christmastide. 


The World Would Haye to Be Drawn 
on to Beat Them. 


Lists of Some the Fruits, Vegetables, Fish 
and Meats Displayed. in Qur Mar- 
ket Stalis—The Midwinter 
Prices, Etc. 


The markets of a busy city are al- 
ways interesting, not only because you 
can learn there how its people are 
fed, but because there you find an 
epitome of the country’s resources and 
productions. 

Yesterday morning a representative 
of The Times visited some of the mar- 
kets- of Los Angeles to get an idea of 
what might. be found there'for our 
Christmas tables. 

There are many people at the East 
who have an idea that’ life here is 
something after the pioneer ‘order, and 
that the residents of this quarter of 
the globe are thankful if they can ob- 
tain the substantial articles of food 
for their tables, never expecting to 
mingle with them any of the luxuries 
so comfon in older sections. 
take a mind stroll and gee through the 
writer’c eyes what our Christmas mar- 
kets have to offer. — 


The pleasant morning sun is shin- 

ing: the skies are infinitely blue, 
washed clear by the rains of yesterday; 
all over the earth the million blades 
of tender grasss are ‘Springing; but 
afar on the mountain crests, the snow 
lies like a dazzling line of white-cloud,. 
We hear the robin’s song, and the whirr 
of wings, the hum of bees, and the vut- 
terfly flutters over our. heads in the 
warm sunshine. 
»There is somewhat -of semi-tropic 
character to our fruit stalls, the stran- 
ger admits, as we stop._before the one 
that fills all the open. space on the 
left hand of the market... entrance, 
and strangers look with open-eyed won- 
der at it, though it is but one of many 
such as may be found all along our 
streets. 

“T should think that I was in the 
tropics,” says a pleasant-faced lady. 
“T really believe that’ one could find 
about all the variety “that the earth 
produces right here.’ ~~ 

Let us see what there is in this stall: 
There is the winter cantaloupe, and 
numberless boxes of. large, ripe, _lus- 
cious ‘strawberries. “IT suppose that 
they cost a fortune at this season, and 
that only the rich can ‘afford to eat 
them,’’ says a jolly Easterner, not yet 
ueed to our ways.. 

“There is where you are mistaken, 
sir,’ «says the smiling fruit vender. 
“We sell those those bexes at 15 cents 
each, and yet they aré jyst as fine ber- 
ries as were ever growm’” — 

“Whew! and its December! Were 
they grown out of doors?” 

“Right out under these .winter skies 
of ours, in our gréen strawberry 
patches. of our horticulturists 
bring ’em in to us every month of the 
year.” = 

“Bless says the ‘mar from the 
frostbound Atlanti¢ borders. = — 

“Well, now, let’s see what else you 
have. There's apples, tomatoes, red, 
ripe and juicy—the best “variety, too, I 
see—and oranges, this year’s crop; fine 
lemons, limes, bananas, watermelons, 
right in midwinter—that beats my 
eyes,”” said an old farmer from the 
Hast. And here are cranberries by the 
barrel, squashes and pumpkins just 
from ‘the fleld; green peas. ‘“‘Great Ju- 
piter! don’t seem as I could believe my 
eyes,”” says the man from Yankee-land. 

But come a little further: Here is 
lettuce, young and tender; celery, spin- 
ach, cabbages, turnips, radishes, Jap- 
anese persimmons, pomegranates, string 
beans in their green pods, green pep- 
pers, water crese,. cauliflower, nut of 
every variety, and figs, citrons and lus- 
cious bunches of grapes: There, too, is 
the egg plant and the_ strawberry 
guava. There is no lack of fruits or 
vegetables. More than ever. the sum- 
mer gives to the East we find here in 
the heart of winter. What wonder that 
our visitors from the snow-bound East 
marvel at the plentiful fruits displayed 
in all our fruit stalls, and are eager to 
enjoy them! 

In one stall at the right of the mar- 
ket entrance we find all the imported 
delicacies which may be found in East- 
ern markets. There is also a fine dis- 
play of California olives an@ oils. 

wild. game and domestic fowls, 
and other eattables, there is no lack. 
Do you wish lobsters, shrimps, oys- 
ters im the shell, mussels, etc., here 
they are all before you, with plenty 
of fresh fish from our deep waters. 
And here are rabbits, squirrels, quail, 
wild ducks to the heart’s content, with 
plump turkeys and chickens, as many 
as the multitude may order. The best 
brands of ham, bacon and cheese may 
be obtained here, too, and here are 
California raisins by the sack, for your 
pies and plum-puddings. And flowers! 
the maiket is brightened by them, and 
they shed their fragrance down the 
long aisles where the-meats are for 
sale—the best of beef and veal and 

In our marets you find a lunch 
stall, where (™ daintest, ccoked food 
is displayed, and the good housewife 
has sent her white loaves of bread, 
her doughnuts and pies and her rich 
cakes. oO you wish anything in this 
line, you can buy it at a fair price, 
and it will save the good wife ‘labor, 
if she is without help in her kitchen. 
Sometimes ‘‘John’’ leav in a hurry, 
and these, places, where all kinds of 
supplies can be purchased, she con- 


siders a benediction. 
A stroll through the market-places 
of the city will convince the stranger 
that the people of Los Angeles are 
well fed, and that nowhere: can. you 
find a greater variety of desirable sup 
plies than right here in this metropol- 
itan city of the sunset. We grow al- 
most everything under the sun, but 
what we do not grow our enterpris- 
ing dealers who cater to of 


the inner-man are not w to furnish, 
In other words, 


how to live, 


older than herself. 


_ANOTHER DESCRIPTION, 


With a Further Enumeration of Products. 
Plenteousness and Prices. 

In holiday time, of all times, the in- 
ner man and the outer man should be 
in harmony; but it is at that season 
when the busy year gives notice of an 
intention to quit work and the faint 
jingling of the sleigh-bells of St. Nich- 
olas is wafted from behind the Sierras, 
as he hastens overland with his prec- 
ious load, that the Inner man and the 
outher man enter more closely into a 
compact of good-fellowship, testi- 
mony to the entente cordiale then cs- 
tablished and to the eternal fitn of 
things, the inner man assumes « pleas- 
ing anticipation of a “conmummation 
devoutly to be wished" whicn finds ex- 
pression in the cheerful lineaments of 
his otehr self and still further disposes 
the mind to thoughts of peace asd good 
‘vill te men, 

‘3 then. that California, mindful of 


5 ves 


Let such 


her Eastern sisters less favorably situ- 
ated where 
“The North winds howl with dismal 


wail, . 
And earth | and sky seem cold and 


rear, 
incites them to patuske of her bounti- 
ful board under het genial skies. Fat 
turkeys, plump ducks, and toothesome 
chickens we,all may share on their na- 
tive heaths, but where can those dell- 
cate garnitures of fruit and vebetables 
be. found fresh from their Mother Karth 
save in this golden State? 
The midwinter markets, of Lbs Ange 
les, especially, present inviting feature#. 
Here may be -found the strawberry, 
which the Eastern gourmet connects 
with thoughts of June, but which can 
be had here, large and luscious, for his 
Christmas dinner. These may be had 
at 10 cents* per box for the smaller 
ones, or at 15 to°17% cents for the 
large ones. They are fresh from the 
beds at Gardena and other points adja- 
cent to the city, and are in good sup- 


ply. 

The orange—well, California is noted 
for her oranges and the clear, bricht 
fruit now displayed in abundance lacks 
little of the. fuller flavor that. marks 
her cholicest product. From Monrovia 
some especially fine navels are in re- 
ceipt, and sell at from 25 to 40 cents 
per dozen. The seedling varieties be- 
gin to arrive a few weeks later. Those 
now in sell at from 15 to 30 cents, ac- 
cording to quality. The reddish gold of 
the tamarind orange may also be seen 
interspersed with lighter shades of the 
navel and seedling. Riverside, not far 
distant, sends a goodly supply of these, 
which readily bring 20 cents per dozen. 
Their slight tratness is no drawback 
from the esteem in which they are 
held. The Southern California orange 
is probably at its best, for what the 
Easterner would call the winter season, 
in February or March. is 

The Japanese _persimmon is very 
plentiful, and a good qualit may be had 
for 5 cents per pound. This fruit needs 
a light frost for its full development, 
and is. consequently, not of the excel- 
lence here in which it is found further 
north in the State. The common vari- 
ety of persimmon is also cheap and 
plentiful. 

A few guavas may be found. The 
smaller varieties are very prolific in 
the immediate vicinity of Los Ange- 
les, and retail at the same prices as 
the persimmon. The ~— variety of 
guava is coarser-flavored, and not. so 
much esteemed. 

Bananas are, of course, very abundant 
at the fruit dealers’, and are shipped 
here from New Orleans and Galveston, 
being the Central American product, 
though a few find their way here from 
Honolulu. One need never be without 
good bananas in this climate, and their 
‘cheapness, 20 to 39 cents per dozen, for 
the better grades, make them espe- 
cially welcome at his time. 

The Sweetwater, Muscatel and Seed- 
less Sultana grapes are three of the 
“green grape’’ varieties that may be 
had plentifully. They are not in sea- 
son, but are kept in cold storage, 
packed in sawdust or finely ground 
cork. Many persons consider these to 
be the equal of the far-famed Malaga 
grape, while not a few maintain that 
they are superior to the imported pro- 
duct. They may be had for from 3 to 
7% a pound. Some especially handsome 
Black Ferarras are shown. These are 
worth from 8 to 10 cents per pound. 

Lemons from the Cahuenga Valley, 
from this city, and the coast south of 
here to San Diego, are shipped East 
by the trainload. The crop this year 
was large and good, and a superior 
fruit may be had for 20 cents a dozen. 
Limes are somewhat small, and bring 
an average of 10 cents per dozen. 


Green figs are just out of date, but 
the California semi-dried product is, 
perhaps, generally preferred, and 


brings from 15 to 20 cents per pound, 
as against 25 to 30 cents for the im- 
ported article. 


There are a few quinces in the mar- 


ket, and they retail.at 3 cents per 
pound. The pineapple may be had 
about all the year round, and is now 
quoted at 40 cents for the larger fruit. 
It is imported freely with the banana. 
Winter Nelliis pears, the russet pear 
with which the Easterner is familiar 
in autumn, went out of season two 
weeks ago, but may still be had at 
the fruit stalls at from 3 to 5 cents 
a pound. They are, of course, chiefly 
used for cooking purposes. 

Apples, which are supplied to this 
market by Northern California and 
Oregon in the winter months, and are 
supplied to them and to Arizona, New 
Mexico and the East in the summer 
months, are in better stick this year 
and are good and cheap. The varieties 
comprise the Pearmain, which is most 
abundant, e red-cheeked Ben Davis, 
the Kentucky Red-streak and Jeanne- 
ton, the finely-mottled Nigger Jack, the 
Spitzenberg, the Smith’s Cider, etc. 
They average 3 to 4 cents per pound 
for the best qualities. California is 
coming to the front as an apple-grower 
and the shipments are increasing 
yearly, 

Another specialty beside the grape 
and orange for which California is 
justly celebrated is the olive. It is a 
disputed point whether Italy can grow 
a finer olive than the Golden State. 
Riverside, Pomona and Santa Barbara 
are the chief olive-growing. sections,. 
and the output is steadily improving 
in quantity and flavor. o the new- 
comer accustomed to the _ so-called 
Spanish olive sold in the East, the 
Riverside product is a marvel of. rich- 
ness, being large, soft and finely- 
flavored, These bring $1.30 per gallon 
as against $1 for the other home va- 
rieties, with proportionate prices for 
smaller quantities. 

Los Angeles*county is a large pro- 
ducer of soft-shelled walnuts and al- 
monds of a superior quality. Other 
nuts are in market) but these are par 
excellence our chief favorites. Walnuts 
may be fund from 12% to 20 cents a 

und, while almonds bring from 18 to 

Pecans, filberts, pinenuts and Bra- 
zil nuts are higher-priced during the 
holidays, and also average 18 to 20 
cents per pound. ; 

It may not be generally known that 
Southern California is a peanut grower, 
but it is, and the lover of the odor- 
ous “fresh, hot, roasted peanut” can 
get him here at the same price he must 
pay in the East. Cocoanuts are im- 
ported with bananas, and pineapples, 
and can be had at Thanbsgiving or 
Christmas for 10 or 15 cents. 

Cranberries are shipped here in car- 
load lots from Wisconsin, New Jersey 
and Cape Cod. They are retailed at 
15 to 20 cents a quart about Thangs- 
giving, but they may now be had for 
10 cents a quart. They are of good qual- 
ity, and being an abundant crop, priees 
are lower than usual, with the result 
that about a thousand barrels have 
been sold in this marbet since the first 
were received, in November.. Large 
quantities are reshipped from here to 
Arizona and New Mexico. 

There is at present some of the lar- 
gest and finest potatoes and onions 
on sale that have been displayed in 
Los Angeles for years. A great many 
potatoes are planted yearly at Florence, 
Vernon and Burbank, in the immediate 
vicinity of this city, and are equal to 
those grown in most of the States. 
The potato thrive best when’ planted 
from seed brought into the State, but 
this year handsome. specimens of the 
Salinas, Burbank potato, commands 
popular favor. This is a variety grown 
in the Salinas Valley, Monterey county. 
Some specimens weighing one and one- 
half pounds are to be seen, while the 
average weight is over half a pound.., 
The Salinas Burbank brings 3 cents a 
pound, while the Petaluma Burbank, 
ey a Northern California production. 
and the local varieties bring from 1 
to 3 cents. Sweet potatoes from the 
Cahuenga Valley retail at 8 pounds 
for “‘two bits,’’ or 25 cents. 

Celery is now being shipped in car- 
‘loads from Los. Angeles to other States, 
188 carloads having been sent out in the 
last few months. A handsome bunch 
of six stalks, full leaved, may be had 


for 5 cents. 
Egg plant is still in the market, at 


two pounds for 26 cents. 


«! 


Green chillies may be had for 15 


cents per pound. Red peppers sell at} 


15 cents a string. 

String beans and green peas, from 
pe aa retail at two pounds for 15 
cents, 

Cabbage, of which perhaps five hun- 
dred carloads have been shipped this 
season to Arizona, d as east as 
Chicago, brings 5 cents per head; caull- 
flower, 5 cents; and Brussels sprouts, 
10 cents. 

Tomatoes sell three pounds for 10 
cents; lettuce is quoted at thre heads 
for 5 cents, and green onions, three 
bunches for 10 cents. | 

Turnips and carrots retail at 1 to 
1% cents; beets, which are undersized, 
bring 2 cents per pound. \ 

Squash, four varieties, all good, and 
pumpkins sell at 1 cent a pound. Some 
ver fine squash is quoted at 3 cents. 

e poultry market will show equally 
good with the Christmas market of 
New England cities, and 
properly fattened, may be 
to 20 cents per pound. Chickens bring 
from 40 to 65 cents each, and hens and 
roosters from 50 to 75 cents. A good 
duck retails at from 60 to 75 cents. 


California ranch eggs, the best, bring 


30 cents per dozen. 


SANTA BARBARA COUNTY. 


The Fountain to Be Closed—Serena Robbery. 
General 

A little sensation was sprung at the 
meeting of the City Council Thursday 
afternoon, Asting Mayor Gidney pre- 
sented the following communication toa 
the Council, which was referred to the 
Committee on Ordinance and Judiciary. 
It seems likely that sufficient pressure 
will be brought to bear on the Council 
to make it pass an ordinance such as is 
suggested in the communication. The 
letter is as follows: : 

“To the Honorable, the Common 

Council of the City of Santa Barbara.— 
Gentlemen: I would be recreant to my 
duty as your presiding officer in the 
absence of His Honor, Mayor Gaty, if I 
failed to call your attention to a shame 
which exists in our city, and which 
you have the power,.and, I doubt, not 
the inclination, to eliminate. 
“I refer to a place where so-called 
concerts’ are nightly given to a throng 
of boys and men from the tender age 
of 13 or theréabouts to the grey-headed 
sinner of three score, and where intoxi- 
cating lHquors are sold and drank dur- 
ing the performances. 

“These ‘concerts’ consists of exhibi- 
tions of obscene dancing, lofty kicking 
and indecent posturing by females 
whose lack of modesty is as evident as 
the scantiness of their attire, and who 
are thus used by the proprietor of this 
vile den to lure to ruin the boys of our 
city, and bring shame and disgrace to 
the wounded heart of many a loving 
parent. 

“Interspersed with the dancing, etc., 
are songs of suggestive character and 
doubtful sentiment, and various - 
formances of a more or less vulenr 
nature, all calculated to pander to the 
lowest instincts of man, and inflame 
the rum-excited passions of the crowd 
that gathers nightly. 

“If the habitues of this place were 
only the dregs of our city, there were 
even then ample need for its suppres- 
sion; how much more the need when 
boys from virtuous homes and sons off 
our most respected citizens are nightly 
seen entering its doorways. 

“Its frequent fights and brawls dis- 
turb the quiet of the street, and quar- 
rels are begun which in at least one 
case hitherto, has ended in murder. 

“The place is worthy of, a Nevada 
mining camp in its palmiest days, ahd 
has become a scandal to our city. 

“There is a feeling abroad in the 
community that the matter has gone 
too far. already, and our citizens are 
earnestly asking for its suppression. | 

“I. would, therefore, recommend that 
your honorable body frame and pass 
an ordinance which shall forbid all ex- 
hibitions of a musical, dramatic, acro- 
batic or terpsichorean character in 
places where intoxicating liquors are 
sold or given away, or in rooms adjoin- 
ing and connecting therewith. 

“The decent sense of our people de- 
mand such a law, and our citizens 
would cordially uphold our officers in 
its enforcement. Respectfully sub- 
mitted, Cc. M. GIDNEY, 

“Acting Mayor.”’ 

Several building applications for per- 
mission to erect buildings and store 
hay within the fire limits were re- 
fused. 

Extensions were granted as follows 
on street-grading contracts: 
Boeseke, forty-five days; J. Leyva, fif- 
teen days. 


Notwithstanding the water proposi- 


tion was so severely sat down upon 
the other evening, a committee, con- 
sisting of Councilman Welch and City 
Engineer Harrington, was appointed 
to investigate the price of the land 
and the feasibility of purchasing the 
land adjoining the Lauro Canyon site. 

Plans, specifications. and notice of 
intention were adopted for having a 
sewer laid from Anacapa street 350 
feet toward State street, on Canyon 
Perdido street. Petitions were granted 
for grading De la Vina street, be- 
tween Sola and Micheltorena, and 
along block No. 159. 
ROBBERY OF SERENA POSTOFFICE. 

More work of the omnipresent Cali- 
fornia tramp was seen when the post- 
office at Serena, near Carpinteria, was 
opened Thursday morning. During the 
night some one had entered, breaking 
two docrs, and stolen ‘$18 worth of 
postal cards, stamped envelopes, and 
stamps and $3 or $4 in change. No 
clew was afforded of the guilty parties. 

Friday afternoon a small boy was ob- 
served begging for three burly tramps, 
who followed him up at a safe dis- 
tance and took the money and food 
given him by the sympathizingly in- 
clined. The gang was arrested, and 
bien be given a short rest in the County 


The report was in circulation Friday 
that James M. Gazely of Los Angeles 
had been assaulted and robbed near 
the wharf the other evening. The po- 
lice said they had heard nothing of it, 
and nothing could be learned at the 
Justice Courts. 

AT THE OPERAHOUSE. 

A very small audience greeted Miss 
Mabelle Biggar and Miss Marie Loulse 
Gumaer at the operahouse, Wednesday 
night. However, it was apreciative, and 
a better crowd attended Thursday night. 
Miss Biggar’s dramatization of Geeorge 
Eliot’s masterpiece, “‘Adam Bede,’’ pre- 
serves the thread of the story yet rakes 
the most of the dramatic points, Miss 
Biggar’s conception of the story being 
éxcellent. She h a good voice and 
understands how td use it, but is some- 
what ungraceful on the stage. Miss 
Gumaer’s singing was highly appreci- 
ated. Santa Barbara audiences seldom 
hear a contralto with the range, power 
and tone of voice possessed by Miss 
Gumaer. Her solos were varied, and 
she ran the gamut of expression in 
them. 

THE, JANSSENS-BARON WEDDING. 

On Wednesday afternoon, at the Cath- 
olic Church, Rev. Villa officiating, 
Adelino Janssens and Miss Marguerite 
Baron were married. The groomsmen 
were J. R. Janssens and D. Baron, and 
the bridesmaids Miss Josephine Baron 
and Miss Rosa Gonzales. e groom is 
well known here, having been raised 
in this city, and the bride is a daughte 
of Pedro Baron. The couple left fo 
Los Angeles on the afternoon train, 
Wednesday, for a short wedding trip. 

SANTA BARBARA BREVITIBES. 

It is announced that Santa Barbara 
county will furnish the pampas plumes 
for decorating the Horticultural bulld- 
ing. at the Midwinter Fair. 

A -warrant was sworn out Thursday 
morning for the arrest of a song-and- 
dance man named Charles Green, who 
shows at the Fountain, he being 
charged with assault on a little girl 
named Taylor, who resides with her par- 
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The Bank Statement. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 23.—The weekly bank 
statement shows for the reserve, an in- 


se of $1,769,000; loans, an increase of 

specie, increase, $972,000; ] l 

$1,621,000; deposits, in- 

se, $3,297,000, and the circulation a de. 
se of . 


The banks now hold $77,937,000 in excess 


n 60-day 
mand, 4.86% 704.87. 


bills, 4.8444 @4. 
New York Stocks and Bonds. 

NEW Dec. 
Atchison ........- 14% N. BEG. 
Am, Expre . 112 Ci 
Am, Cot. Oil ....27 Oregon imp 113 
Can. South ...... 50% Oregon Nav ....26 

75 Pacific Mail -...:13% 
Chicazo Gas Pull. Palace 

ck .,....161. Reading 18% 
D. & R. G, pfd..30% Richmond Ter yam 
Distillers ........ ock Islan 65% 
Gen. Electric ... R. G. 14% 
Great N. pfd...102 G. W. pfd....42 

an. exas.. 
Shore 122 St. Paul & O....3% 
Lead Trust .22 Sugar Trust ...:.80% 
Linseed Oil ...... 3 Union Pacific ...19 
Louis. & Nash. Wells-Fargo 125 
Mich. Central ..9% S. Express...30 
Mo. Pacific ..:... ae Texas Pacific ... 7 
Nat’l Cord ....!.16% W. Union ......-:; 
Nat’l Cord. pfd..40 U. 8. 48 reg...-- 113 
North Am ...... 3% 8. 4s coup...114 
North Pac ...... 5 28 reg...... 
North Pac. pfd..19 N. W. 995% 

San Francisco Mining Stocks. 

FRANCISCO, Dec. 2. 
Belcher? 8) Yellow Jacket ....% 
Best & Belcher..1 8 Ophir 1 3 
Con. Cal. & Va..2 Peerless .........--. 
Confidence ....... 06 Potos! ......... 0 
Gonld & Curry....70 Sterra Nevada ..1 6 
Hale & Nor....... 60 Union Con .....+:. 90 

Draf:s 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 3. — Drafts — 
Sight. on New York, 5c; 
premium. 


telegraphic, 10c 
Boston Stocks. 


BOSTON, Dec. 23. — Atchison, Topeka 


Santa Fe, 14%: Bell Telephone, 190; 

Burlington and Quincy, 75%; 
ego, 5. 

Bar Silver. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 23.—Bar _ Silyer 

NEW YORK, Dec. 23. — Mexican Dol- 
lars—58\. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 23. — Bar Sil- 


a 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 23. — Mexican 
Dollars—57@5/7%. 


GENERAL EASTERN MARKETS. 


Grain. 
23.—The grain and pro- 


Petroleum. 


NBW YORK, Dec. 23.—Petroleum—Was 
easier. January, 78’s. 


Wool. 

. — Wool — Was 
18@22; pulled, 20@ 
New York Markets. | 
W YORK, Dec. 23. — Hops — Were 
State, Pacific Coast, 18@22%. 
ee — Closed steady. The sales were 
bags. including December, 17.30@17.50; 

February, 16.65; March, 


. Domestic fleece, 


16.95; 

16.30. Spot Rio, No. 7, 1844 @18%. 
Sugar — Raw closed steady. 

buco, 89 deg. test, 3; Rio Grande, 84 deg, 


Pérnam- 


89 
test, 


2%: Muscovado, deg. test, : 


centrifu- 


Java, % deg. test, 2%; new crop Cuba 
rifugai, December shipment, % deg: 
2%, cost and freight; Bahia, 9% deg 
at breakwater, to go to Philadelphia 
The market for refined Closed 


No. 8 at 4 No. a 
No. 10 at 4%@4 11-16; No. ll at 4 5-i9 
; No. 12 at 4%@4%; off A, 3%.@4 3-16; 
11-16; cut loaf, 3-16; 
4 9-16@4 


u 
standard A, He 5-16; confectioners’ 
3 3-16@4%; centrifugals, 9% deg. test, 3%. 
Copper—Quiet. Lake, 10. 
Lead—Firm. Domestic, 3. 
Tin—Quiet. Straits, 20.66. 


Chicago Live Stock Markets. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 23. — Cattle — The re- 
ceipts were 1000 head. The market showed 


business for Saturday. The gone 
dad to 


25.35 for goo 


s — The receipts were 10,000 Sead. 
market closed active. Rough, 4.90@ 
mixed and ekers, 5.10@5.15; prime 
butchers’ weights, 5.20@5.35; 
5.30, 
— The receipts were 1500 head. 
market closed siow and unchanged. 
eep. 2.75@3.25; top lambs, 3.75@4.25. 


Western ewes, averag- 
pounds, sold for $1.8, the lowest 


ing 88 
price on record. 


SAN FRANCISCO MARKETS. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 23.—(Special -to 


Times.) ‘The local.merchandise. mar,y,, 
were unchanged. Business is active,: 
prices are steady. The produce mar- 
are quiet, Vegetables arrive in light 
Potatoes 


are week. Poultry is dull, and game 


is in fair demand. 


Grain. 


N FRANCISCO, Dec. 23, — Wheat — 
quiet. May closed at 1,18, 


Barley -- Was inactive. May closed at 
orn—87'. 
LOS ANGELES WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Vegetables. 


2.00. 
rsnips—90@ 1.50. , 

Fruits, 


Apples—1,25@1.75 per box, 
Grap per crate, 
Pears—Winter Nellis, 1.25. 
Lemons—Fancy cured, 1,60@2.25. 
Cranberries—7. 
Figs—California, white, 8c. 
Oranges 


Butter—Various 


8:50 
Navels, 2.25@2.7; seedlings, 
Dairy Produce. 


eese - Large anchor, M@l4%c; Alami- 


; pickled 


Products. 

buckwheat, 4.80 per 100 
Tbs. ; 7? 2.70; graham, 2.00; cornmeal, 1.80 
per 1 ths. ; oatmeal, 4.00; crack wheat, 
3.25° 3.80. 

Wheat—No. 1, per 100, 1.15; No. 2, 1,00. 

Corn—1.00. 

Cracked Corn—1.6. 

ed F 


Mix —1.00. 
Barley—70; rolled, 75. 
Bran—1.05. 
Shorts—1.15. 
Honey 
Combs—1l-Ib. frames, 10@1214c. 
Nuts. 


Almonds—Softshell, 14@15. 
Walnuts—Softshell, 9@10c; hardshell, 7@ 


Pecans—l4c. 
Smoked Meats, Etc. 
Hams — Rex, sugar-cured 11%; Helmet, 
do, 11%; picnic, 9@944; boneless, 10%7!1. 
Bacon—10%@12% ; neless, 11%2@12%. 
Shoulders—Sc. 


BUSINESS. BANKS LINES OF TRAVEL 
TALE LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, UTH oom 
FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL S orthwest-corner Second and Spring streets, Los Angeles, Cal 
| §$UBSORIBED CAPITAL 81.000, 009 trains. ease gee to atrive at Low 
OFFICE OF THE TIMES, 000 . Angeles (La Grande Station.) Firs 
LOS ANGELES. Dec. 23, 189%. A general king business transacted. Interest at5 per cent, paid on time deposits street and Santa Fe avenue - 
The local markets show few changes In OFFICERS: wt ‘ 
auctations, Wholesale dealers W.G. COCHRAN, President. J. WOOLLAACOTT, Vice-President JAS F. TOWELL, Sec. | Leave LOS ANGELES. _ jArr. from 
report their holiday trade rush about | DI RECTORS—Gco. H. Bonebrake, O. T. Johnson, W. G. Cochran, .P. Gardiner, W. *5:15 prii|... Chicago Limited .j 00am 
over. They expect the ‘rain, which fell rocker, | Green, B. F. Ball, James F. Towell,A A Hubbard, Telfair Creighton, H, J jan Thane 
on Friday morning, to have a good effect - . *4:30 pm|San Diego Coast Line 6:50pm | 
On the out-of-town market, but say no | SAVINGS BANK 
great stiffening in prices may be ex.| Paid-up capital ................ ,000.00 *7:00 am|....San Bernardino....| 
pected, unless the showers continue. | 58rplus an 24,040.58 OF *9:00 am onan 
especially in poultry. The retaf dealers | JOSEPH KURTZ...... Vice-President | 993 S. Spring St LOS ANGELES 5:15 pm}...... Pasadena ......| pm 
say that trade bas been good, and will W. LUITWIELER....... View am Riversid 71:30 pm_ 
continue so up to the last moment, unless ORY “ashier orric AND DIRECTORS: am)....... verside ....... 30pm 
rain reappears, which would undoubtedly MACHER... Asst M. W. Stimson Ferguson w.e. McVay *9:00 am|..via San Bernardino.. pm 
A review of the market shows that cab- BA. : <3 A. E. Pome *4:30 pm}..... range .....| %:30 pm 
bage, cranberries, honey,.celery and Cali- | BANK OF AMERICA— —_—_—-_ a 
fornia walnuts and almonds have been PLE BLOCK. | THE UNIVERSITY BANK OF LOSAN-| ‘%7:0ami....... Redlands pokes 
shipped East in unusually large lots in Capitas, aoe RD arssseeenseeoees $300, 000 GELES, 8.E. cor. First and Broadway. *9:00 am Mentone and *9:50 am 
and cab e was especially in deman . BAKER ...... ce Presiden Capital stock, f see : “0 Pp 
and reached as far as Chicago in liberal | GBORGE H. STEWART........... ash Surplus 000 $:15 pm)...... Pasadena ......| 7:35 pm 
The retail market for poultry shows LEGAL D, O. MILTIMORE ..... .... Vice-President am|..Rediands, Mentone..| *10:15 am 
turkeys are bringing from 18 to 2 cents | | GEORGE L. | SM) ighlands, via 
per pound: chickens, 40 to 60 cents each, . : DIRECTORS. pm|Orange and Riverside) 6:50 pm 
according to weight; hens, 50 to 75 cents, Examination of Teachers . M. Widney, D. O. Miltimore, 8S. W. 9:00 am|.. A a 
and ducks 60 to 75 cents. Best California! notice Ig HEREBY GIVEN THar| Little. S. McKininy, John McArthur, J. am|.. Azusa, Pasadena ..| °*7:35 am 
ranch eggs retail at 29 to 30 cents. the semi-annual examination of h H. Norton, L. J D Metrill. #130 *8:43 am 
NEW YORK, Dec. 23.—Wall-street trad- be held in the assembly roo | General banking business and loans on | and :50 am. 
ing was mainly on the bear side, today. | Normal School building, corner first-class real estate solicited. Buy and | Intermediat 
New England in on. the st. and Grand Los Angeles, sell first-clase stocks, bonds and warrants. om oom pin 
stren of the fac at mone a “Dee : arties wishing to invest in_first-cla : 
vet obtained to meet the January interest. TO papnges ember 2th, at 10 securities, on either long or short time, “7:00 pin}....... Stations ....... *1:35 pm 
iMac. All applicants for certificates upon ex- | be accommodated. —j| %7:00ami..... Pasadena ...... 29:00 
going lsc Higher | Teachers holding valid primary certifi- 500, *$:15 am|...... Santa Ana ...... 
than yesterday's cates, and desiring to take the subjects Surplus and **1 50 pm|....-. Santa Ana ...... *1:15 pm 
and clo at yester @ of the grammar grade examination, will *4:30 pm|...... Santa Ana ...... ‘50 pm 
meet at above place on Saturday, Decem- 7:52 am|..... anta Monica..... *9:40 am 
gereral deprec ber 30th, at 9 clock a.m. Oldest and largest bank in Southern *10:15 am)....-Santa Monica... #3 pm 
Government bonds closed e Teachers holding valiqd grammar grade | California *4:45 pm)..... Santa Monica.....| pm 
ding December | jects o e school grade examina- 'W. HELLMAN........ den 45 pm|}....... ondo ....... oY pr 
tion, will notify the secretary of the MAN Ww. HEEL N..... Vice Pree **9:00 am |S. Jacinto via Pasad’a; **1:30 pm 
; Exchanges. Balances. | board, room 47, Courthouse, on or before | JOHN MILNER ....c.sccseeseessesse hier | **ll:Wwam 8. Jacinto via Orange 
Monday 552.09 48,773.79 | Saturday, Dec. 30th. H. J. FLEISHMA Assistant Cashier | *°9:00am\Temecula via Pasad’a| **1:30 pm 
Tuésday 121,330. 33,019.60 All teachers holding certificates that ex-| | Directors H. Ferry, Qara W. Childe, | am|Temecula via Orange 
Wednesday .......... 113,723. 18.134.76 | pire January ist, 1894, should file applica- | J. B. Lankershim, C. B. T . Du- | 8:15 am/Escondido via Cst Lne} *1:15 pm 
Thursda 413,554.56 30,817.57 | tlons for renewal on or before Dec. ‘93, | commun, H. W. Heliman. T. L. Duque, ~*Daily. “Daily except Sunday. 
,687.32,| tion. W. c Trains via Pasadena line arrive at Dow- 
044.98 $171,671.24 ——- | leave seven minutes later. 
SAVINGS BANK OF SOUTHERN CAL- | E. W, MGEE, City Passenger and 
ot ; xchanges. Balances. | tos, 14c; Young America, 15@15%c; Swiss, IFORNIA, S.E. cor. Spring and Court Ticket Agent, 129 North Spring street and . 
62 $292,114.80 | 16@28. sts., Los Angeles, Cal. | 


| La Grande Station. Los Angeles. 


Clear Sides 

— Pure leaf, 94%@10%; compound, 
Pigs’ - Feet — Halves, 4.20; quarters, 2.20; 
ts, 85c. 


«i 
Poultry. 
Turkeys—l4c. 
Hens—5.50@6.00 


Roosters—Old, 5.00@5.50; choice, 6.00.* 


REAL ESTATE TRANSFERS. 


SATURDAY, Dec. 23. 

(Fir ures in parentheses, unless otherwise 
stated, give volume and page of miscella- 
neous records containing recorded maps.) 

OS Bulkley toG L Miller, 330 feet off of 
east side of of SW%4% sec 11,TSN, R 

W. $5. 

‘Michaell Leahy to Southern Pacific Com. 
nanv, 47 acres of land, Leahy lands, 
$2950: 

uP Geerto LP Sefton, lots 1567 to 
1582, and lots 1332 to 1337 and lots 1951 
to 1058. Chicago Park tract, $8000. 

P Fitzawilliam toDA Peet, lot®, block 
39, Electric Railway Homestead Associa- 
tion lands, $1500. ee 

J W Gardner etal to Pacific Land dm- 
‘provement Company. blocks 69 and 76, 
Santa Fe Springs and other property, $1. 

C A McDorald et con to K H Wade, lot 6, 
block H, San Pasqual tract, Pasadena 
$3500. 

M E McGee to K H Wade, lot 7, block H, 
San Pasqual tract, Pasadena, $7000. 

D A Cochran to ET Neilson, landin block 
C, Painter & Ball tract, $700. 

A ReintoE M Rein, lot 8, block 15, 
Brooklyn Heights tract. decree of court. 

J A Newton to J Hargrave, lot 42, bicck 
1, Sisters of Charity tract, $200. 

Same tosame, lot 16, Josefa subdivis. 
ion of Celis Vineyard tract, $1200, 

H Phillips et ux to J W Vandevort, yndl- 
vided \& interest in S 40 feet of lot 8, block 
7 Ord's survey, $10,000. 

JAThompsonetuxtoA Mills, lot 23, 
Thomas & Galbraith tract, $325. 

G Skillen to C M Skillen, undivided \& in- 
terest in $10 feet of lot 23, and N66 feet lot 
24, B J Hill's subdivision of lots 25 to 29, 
Mutual Orchard Company's tract, San Pas- 
qual, in Lake Vineyard & Water Associa. 
tract, $5. 

J W Douglass to’ M A Douglass, S 10 
acres of NW\ of SW‘ sec 28, T2 8, R13 
gift. 

GC Lawrence et con tol Anderson, lot 31 
of Monte Vista tract, $10. 

G W Bassett et ux toC Dumpert, lot 25, 
block 7, Urmston tract, $10. 

G Kerchoff et ux to W F Nordholt, lot 1, 
Maria Antonia Machado de Reyes tract. $5. 

C EB Richardson etuxto R M F Parker, 
lot 44 of EM Funk's subdivision of With- 
erow tract, $10. 

LF Briggs toF A King, lots 4 to 7, block 
25, California Co-operative Colony tract.$5. 

O Youngs to L E Manchester, lots 15 and 
16, biock 3, Leman's subdivision of block 
184, Pomona, $1. 

W H Manchester to L. B. Manchester, lot 
16, block %, Leman’s subdivision, block 
184, Pomona, gift. 

W B Unruhet ux to H Luttge, lots 2,4, 6, 
8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, block 18, Bur- 
bank, $900. 

CW Twisset ux to J E Milliken, lot 6, 
block J, West Los Angeles, $500. 

Between San Antonio Light and Power 
Company and State Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, trust deed to the 
amount of $75,000. 

_P Leureau to H Clark, lot 30, block 208 
of Redondo Beach, $2900. 

R L Dorsey. to W R Ireland, lots 7 to 18, 
block 11, Arlington tract, $2000. 

T Wiesendanger te W H Bonsall, land as 
above, $1. 

M E Hagadorn toGE Hutchins, division 
B, San Gabriel Orange Grove Association 
lands in Pasadena, $1500. 

M H Avery et ux to H M Baker, lot 12, 
block 11, Fairmont tract. $5000. 

SUMMARY. * 
Nominal.. ee eer 13 


The Orange-growers. 

A meeting ofthe board of directors 
of the Southern California Orange- 
growers was held at the Chamber of 
Commerce yesterday afternoon. A 
meeting of the growers was held at 
Vernon last evening. A large attend- 
ance was expected, and it was antici- 
pated that the session would be an in- 
teresting one. | 


HAIR GOODS—HAIR GOODS. 
_ In the above line I am selling out below 
cost. Any one requiring anything in the 
above line will save money by calling at 
the Surprise Millinery Store, No. 242 South 
Spring streéu. A. J. Riethmuller, Prop. 


Beautiful Catalina sland. 
Regular. steamer service from San 
Pedro. Two and one-half hours’ sail to 
a different country and charming climate. 
Inquire. Wilmington Transportation Co., 
No. 180 West Second street. 


WANTED customers for cheap land; $8 
cottages; climate; four passenger 
trains daily. frite D. Place, Carlsbad, 
George Marsh, Encinitas, San Diego 


county, Califor 


Capital BLOCK | = 

Officers: J. H. Braly, president; Frank | 

A. Gibson, vice- resident; John N. Hunt. IMP OF TIME, 
cashier; Arthur H. Braly, assistan - | . 

ler. Directors: #4. Jevne, J. | leave Jad are to at 
Cc. W. Hasson, Hiram Mabury, Frank A. Ang hey e Gathers: ifth st., 

. Drew, Simon Maier, R. W. Poin | | 

_ Interest paid on all deposits. from 
LOS ANGELES NATIONAL BANK— 
10:40 pm'Ogden & East Ist class| 1:48 pm 
esident aso an ast.. 4:00 pm 
Ho .Casbier oan ing and East... 4:00 pm 
. COB ...........,..- Assistant hier RING 
Col, Perry M. 18:20 Redlands *10:10 am 
arren Gillelen, L. P. Crawford, C. A. 4:30 pm tt teeee Red ands ....... 4:00 pm 
= 8:30 Colton 10:10 arm 
: pm se > eee 
THE MAIN-ST, SAVINGS BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 8:30 am|}....... Riverside .... *10:10 am 
10:30 verside 4:00 pm 

Hereyith gives notice that it is pre- 4:30 pm)... verside ....... 6:15 pm 
pared to pay, on demand, all depositors ... San Bernardino ...| **9:21 am 
who have given notice to withdraw their 8:30 am|... San Bernardino ...| 10:10 am 
funds, and which notices expire during 10:30 am|... San Bernardino ... 00 pm 
the months of November and December, 4:30 pm)... San Bernardino ...|. 6:15 pm 
1893, J. B. LANKERSHIM, $:30 hino 

| Shino .........| 9:21 am 

LOS ANGELES SAVINGS BANK— 315 pm 

HELLMAN Presiderz . Santa Barbara 1:48 pm 

W. M. CASWELL, ashier ome Ana & Anaheim} 9:05 am 

Direciors—I. W. Hellman, R. 8. Baker, 452 Son Santa Ana & Anaheim| *4:04 pm 
H. W. Heliman, J. E, Plater, 1. W. Helle | Tustin ........ 8:43 am 
man, Jr. Interest paid on Money Wh ttier ....... $43 am 
to loan on first-class real estate. 9:25 pm 
FIRS? NATIONAL BANK OF LOS | °12:50 pmiL. Beach & San P ro} *11:56 am 

: m 
eee eee eee “ ta onica am 
J. N. ELLIOTT ee dent 1:1 n 
BICKNELL Vice-President $s Samte Momsen om 

G. B. SHAFFER. Agsistant Cashier 1:10 Saal... 
Elliott, H. Mabury, J. D. Bicknell, Soldiers’ Heme 12:23 pm 

Hooker, H. Mott, D. M. Me-| 9:90 amj...Port Los Angeles...| 12:28.pm 
Wes, 0. “490 "Bark: | 
MAIN-STREET SAVINGS BANK AND 

RUST COMPANY— Park Leave from and: ar- 
Capita $200,000 rive an Fernando-st. depot only. 
S. Main st., Los Angeles, Cal. . “Sundays excepted. **Sundays only: 
J. B. LANKERSHIM ...........President uae 
S. C. HUBBELL ..... Vice-President | Gon rect} PALINA ISLAND 
shier ecting with W. T. Co.'s steamer at 
Wetman, Gohn. H. Jones, | _.______San Pedro. _ 

ohnson, . G. Kerckhoff, H. 
O'Melveny. _ Interest paid on all deposits. |Ar from 
SECURITY SAVINGS BANK AND Monday 415 

TRUET CO.. Main Five per 

cent. interes on depos Take S 

Capital’ $200,000 depot, Gan trom Arenas 

Officers: T.'L. Dugue, Pres.; J. F. Sar- | Commercial st., Jefferson st (Winthrop 
tori, Cashier; W. D. Longyear, Asst. Cash- | station,) Grand ave. or University 
ler. Directors: Isaias W. Hellman, Her- For North — Arcade, Commercial st., 
man W. Hellman, Maurice 8S. Hellman, A. | Naud’s, San Fernando st. For East—Ar- 
era, J. H. Shankiand, J. F Sartori. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA NATIONAL | Local and through tickets sold, baggage 

BANK, NADEAU BLOCK. cor. First | checked, Puliman sleeping car _reserva- 


Bosbyshell. 


It any one, or his wife, 


Wants 


anything, 

or 

Help 

of any kind, 
or is seeking 


a 
Situation, 
or has any- 
thing 

For Sale, 


or property 


To Let, 
For Exchange, 


or has 


Lost or Found 


Los Angeles Times. 


LINES OF TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC COAST STBAMSHIP Co 
Goodall, Perkins & Co., general 

San Francisco. 


Redondo for San Diego December 2, 
1h, 20, 24, 29. Cars to connect leave 
Fe depot at 10 a.m 

For San Franc 
Santa Barbara, Decem 
Cars to connec 


r 4 8 43 


to connect 
eles leave 
p.in. 


P. Co.'s depot, Fifth 


Pedro for San Francisco 
December 1, 5, 10, 14 


and Sprin sts., Los Angeles. Cal. | tions made, and general information 
L. N. RE eee ee ee Presid i ven, upcn appi.cation ‘to J M. CRAW- 
Ww. R i BOSBYSHELL......Vice President EY, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
, FRG cad Cashier | No. 144 South street, cor. Second. 
W. H. HOLLIDAY .,.....Assistant Cashier CHARLES SEYLER. agent at depots. 
parolee and undivided profits.. 28,000 General Traffic Manager. 
irectors—D Remick, hos. Goss, W. GOODMAN. 
G. Holliday, L. N. Breed, H. T. Newell, General Passenger Agent. 
m. H. Avery, Silas Holman. M. ———_—_____ 
Frank Rader, E. C. Boshy Be 


Depots east ona Downey - 
anything, whatis he to do RNETT. 
about it? Why, WW. WINCUP, Gen. 

Advertise 
in the = <P 0 ort awa 
° \'o “Tee TRAVELER'® 
\9 PARADISE” 


Steamers leave Port Los Angeles. and 


splendid steamers 
gail twice a month 
rates to par 
age ties of tive or more, 
nts, Send 10 cents for 
“Hawaii,” 

6, 11, phlet of rare photogravures 
Santa B RIC Ly Geeanic s.S, Co,, 124 W 


isco, Port Harford 
be 


t with steamer at 
Redondo leave Santa Fe depot at 10 a.m., 
or Redondo Railroad depot at 3 a.m. Cars 

with steamer at ars Los An- 


Steamers leave San Pedro and East San 
and way ports | cars 
28. Cars toa 
connect with these steamers leave 8. | a 
Co.'s depot, Fifth st., at 5 p.m,, or L 


minal depot at 5:15 p.m. 7:45 a.m., 11:00 a.m,, 3:45 pam the 
“company yen, the right to Ange 
ARRYS, Agent | City Ticket Ofsce, at A. B. 
124 W. Second st., Los Angeles, Cal, store, cor. First and Sprin 


LOS ANGELES TERMINAL RAILWAY. 


Leave Los Angeles for Pasadena. 


**6:35 am 7:10am. *%8:00 am 0 am 
11:0am %12:20pm *1:40 pm 00 pm 
%:00 pms *5:20- pm pm  *11:15 pm 
Leave Pasadena for Los Angeles. 
**7:15 am *§:05 am ‘ba “10:40 am 
*12:25 pm b1:06 pm = al:45 pm *3:05 pm 
*4 = pm *5:25 pm *7:05 pm *3:05 pm 

11:55 


m 
Downey-ave. leaving time, 7 min. later. 
Leave Los Angeles for Altadena, *%9:00 
am, %11:00am, gl:40 pm, *4:00 pm. 
Leave Altadena for Los Angeies, *10:10 
am, 12:00 m, g2:40 pm, *5:00 pm. 
Leave Los Angeles for Glendale, 6:40 
am, @8:20 am, *12:35 pm, %5:25 pm. 
Leave Glendale for Los Angeles, %7:2 
am, g9:12 am, %1:25-pm, *6:13 pm. 
Leave for Long Beach and San Pedro, . 
*9:45 am, 21:10 pm, **5:15 pm, 26:00 pm. 
Leave East San Pedro, *7:i5am, gil: 
am, **3:40 pm, g4:1¢ pm. 
RUBIO CANYON AND ECHO 
MOUNTAIN, 
Trains leave Los Angeles *9:00 am, 11:06 
am, *4:00 pm, g1:40 pm. 
Fine pavilion, good music, grand enter- 


tainment. 
*Daily. ‘**Daily except Sunday. gSun- 
day only. aExcept Saturday. beaturdaye 


only. 
Theater nights, the 11:15 p.m. train will 
wait 20 minutes after theater is out when 
later than 10:55 p.m., when notice is 
ceived from theater that there will Se: 
passengers for that train. 
Stages meet 8:00 a.m. and 12:20 .. 
trains at Pasadena for 
Passengers leaving Los Angeles at 8 
a.m for Wilson’s Peak can return on 
same day. Good hotel fare at 2 per day. 


via new trail. 
ticket office at A. B. Greenwaids 


Tug Ocerantc 
COMPANY'S 


Agt. é 
Second street. STickets sold by C H, 
and | WHITES, S. P. Office, Burdick Block. si 


— 


REDONDO RAILWAY 
Winter Time Card No, ll, 
In effect 56 a.m., Monday, Sept. 26, 1898. 
Los Angeles Depot, cor. Grand ave. and 
Jefferson st. ‘Take Grand-ave. cable oF 
| Main-st. and Agricultural Park how, 


Trains leave Lee Angeles for Redo 


- 9:15 a.m., 0:35 p.m., 6:10 p.m. 
leave Redondo for Tas 


st., at | 


| | 
| 
| | 
ey—On call, 
r cent. 7 
per 
71 
Ducks—7.00. 
Eggs—25@27c. | 3 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
crus 
16° 
| A, | 
| | 
| | 
| 
and ter cupplies | 
will compare not unfavorably with | | | 
those of other cities much larger and | 
| 
84 
| 
| 
| ‘abbage—s6@ Tic. 4 
“Sta 
_ 
| | 
| 


PLACE OF OBSERVATION. | £ [24/25 
yr we 
Las Angeles, cloudy.......... | 30.05 54 | .00 
n Diego, partly c oudy 30.10 .00 
Fresno, partly cloudy ....... 30.06) 48 | .09 
poster. en | 30.02) 42) 
Francisco, cloudy ...... ' 29.98 52 | .O1 
te. | 30,00! 48 | .00 
ed Bluff, cloudy ............ | 29.98 46 | .00 
oseburg, cloudy ............ | 29.78) 50 | .00 
ortiand,” cloudy | 29.78) 46 | 


AND BUSINESS. 


The Weather. 

U. 8. Weather Bureau, Los Angeles, 
Dec. 23, 1898.—At 5 o’clock a.m. the ‘ba- 
rometer régistercd 29.98; at 5 p.m., 30.05. 
Thermometer for the corresponding hours 
showed 53 dec. and 4 Weg. Maximum 
temperature, 63 deg.; minimum tempera- 
ture, 4 deg. Character of weather, 


clear. 
Barometer reduced to sea level. 


Daily Bulletin. 

United States. Department of Agricul- 
ture Weather Bureau. Reports received 
at Los Angeles, Cal., on December 23, 1893. 
Observations taken at all points at 8 
p.m., seventy-fifth meridian time. 


NEWS 


— 


We will begin our little song with “A 
Merry Christmas’’ to all our friends, 


and «wind with gentle re- 
minder that we always have some- 
thing new to show you. Have 


you seen our poinsettias? We are reaNy 
paint'ag the town red this year. And 
our camellias? They are grand, and no 
mistake. Ours . are well = established 
plants, and not to be compared to freshly- 
imported stock. True, they cost a trifle 
more, but the difference is just here: 
Ours will grow. The cheaper ones ill 
not. Do not fail to see us about roses. 
Remember, we are the largest rose grow- 
ers in Southern California, and guarantee 
our stock true to name. Palms and deco- 
rative plants of all kinds for sale or rent. 
Packard Floral Co., 65 S. Broadway, bet. 
Sixth and Seventh streets. ° 

The syllabus for the Gayley University 
Extension Course on “English Comedy 
From Shakespeare to Sheridan,” now 
ready for distribution at the Public Li- 
brary and the bookstores. The list of 
references is most complete, and those in- 
tending attending the course, should 
provide themselves with this assistant 
without delay. The.low price placed on 
these lectures by the Unity Club ought 
to bring out our literary people in force. 
Course tickets for the six lectures, $1; 
student course tickets, 50 cents; single 
admission, 2% cents. Prof. Gayley is 
spoken of in the highest manner as a 
talker and entertainer. 

Yesterday every saddle animal was en- 
gaged by the large crowd. of tourists who 
rode to the summit of Mt, Lowe from 
Echo Mountain, in order to enjoy the 
perfect view which the recent rain made 
possible. The atmosphere was absolutely 
free from -haze and perfectly pellucid, 
and permitted a view of the far-away 
Santa Barbara Channel Islands, as if 
they were but two or three miles distant. 
Everything within that range was as 
clearly defined as the trees in one’s own 
garden. 

A relief map of Southern California, as 
constructed by Fred J. Behre, will be ex- 
hibited at the Midwinter Fair. The work 
will show the ,exact locations and also 
the comparative elevations of the moun- 
tains, valleys and rivers of this part of 
the State. The map will probably be ex- 
hibited in this city before it is sent North. 

There's the biggest kind of a swell in 
trade at Desmond's, in the Bryson Block, 
this week. It's sweeping everything before 
it, and it’s all owing to Desmond's big 
bargains in $2.50 hats and holiday neck- 
wear, suspenders, gloves, hosiery, etc., 
etc. His stock is a hummer, and it’s 
creating a hum and bustle of buyers in 
the store ali the time. 

A present of lasting value that will be 
ef life-long benefit and provide a train- 
ing that will assure self-support and de-.. 
velop the ability to both acquire and 
profitably manage wealth, is a scholar- 
ship in the Los Angeles Business Col- 
lege, No. 144 South Main st., the leading 
business training school in Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 

The gospel meeting of the Young Wom- 
ens Christian Association will be held 
this afternoon at the First Methodist 
Eviscopal Church, Mrs. Abbie Snell-Bur- 
nell of Pomona, a charming speaker, will 
address the meeting, and it is expected 
that Prof. Chamberlain will sing. 

At Simpson Tabernacle tonight, there 


* will be a Christmas praise service and sa- 


cred concert. Rev. C. C. McLean, D.D., 
will deliver a short address on the sub- 
ject, “Christmas, the Joy Day; Mrs. 
McLean will sing a solo, and a fine musi- 
cal programme is to be rendered by the 
best talent in the city. 

Hrs. Abbie Snell Burnell of Pomona 
will address the Y.W.C.A. in the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, on Broad- 
way, this afternoon, at 3:45 o’clock. Mrs. 
Burnell is a most interesting speaker, 
and will illustrate life in India with cos. 
tumes., All yoing women are very cor-, 
dially invited. 

The members of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association will keep open house 
tomorrow afternoon, at their rooms, No. 
412 South Broadway, when all young 
women in the city, who are away from 
their homes for Christmas, and all others, 
will be cordially welcome. ; 

We have to vacate our present location, 
No. 222 South Spring street, by January 
31, and will sell our stock of fine boots 
and shoes at prices which we guarantee 
are lower than any other house is selling 
‘at. See our price list in another column. 
King Shoe Store. 

A children’s physical training class be- 
gins work after holidays. Shoulders 
straightened, chests developed, toes 
turned out. Special attention given to the 


delicate. Miss Alfrey, No. 226 South Spring ” 


street. 

The most generally useful family med-_ 
icine in the world—Bellan’s La Grippe 
Cure—is put up in Los Angeles by J. H. 
Bellan, No. 1028 Downey avenue. As a 
en purifier and tonic it has no supe- 


Dr. M. Hilton Williams, specialist for 
catarrh, throat diseases, la grippe, bron- 
chitis, asthma and consumption, with spe- 
cial medicated inhalations and compound 
oxygen treatment. No. 137 8S. Broadway. 

The finest collection of Japanese and 
Chinese curios, suitable for holiday and 
Citistmas presents, can always be found 
et Wing, Hing Wo & Co.’s Japanese Ba- 
gar, No. 238 South Spring street. 

A novel invention, whereby -a 
Itvehester lump is used for heatingy 
ing anf cooking. See it in operation, “or 

for circular, to F. E. Browne, No 

14 South Spring street. J 

For nice, good, honest, and in every 
way desirable furniture, at moderate 
prices, Woodham & (o., 324 South Spring 
street, is the place. See the new goods 
just in. di 
~The Christmas eating at Library,” 
244 South Broadway, will be sumptuous, 
mot to say scrumptuous. If you have 
> og tried it, do so tomorrow and next 


y. 
The finest photographs in the city at | 


greatly reduced prices. Cabinets, 75 cents 

per dozen, for a short time only. Lam- 

son's Studio, No. 313 South Spring street. 
Miss Jenny Kempton was one of the 


‘| goods were sold. In some cases, it 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U. S. Gov't Report. 


54; club 2, 52; club 3, 36; club 4, 35; club 5, 
33; club 6, 12. 

Enamel-finish cabinets, $1 per dozen. 
We maintain our reputation for fine work. 
Bijou Studio, No. 221 South Spring. 

For good single, double and ttally-ho 
turnouts, at reasonable rates, go to the 
St. George Stables, No. 510 South Broad- 
way. J. L. Sanderson, .proprietor. 

For a useful Christmas present, buy 
one of Whitney’s trunks or traveling 
bags. Factory, No. 344 North Main street. 

The delicacy of the season—the [Eagle 
Brand of fresh frozen Eastern oysters. 
Your grocer and fish market have them. 

There will be an interesting service at 
the Y.M.C.A., 209 South Broadway, at 3 
p.m. today. All young men are invited. 

The Wewey Galiery leads. One dollar 
per douzen—$l—for the best cabinets; none 
petter. No. 147 South Main street. 

Social dance given by Frank Bartlett 
Posi G.A.R., at hall, 612 8S. Spring street, 
Yuesday evehing, December 26. 

A great delicacy. The Eagle brand of 
fresh frozen oysters, found at all fish 
stalls and provision stores. | 

At the Cosmopolitan, two Christmas 
dinners, commencing 11:30 a.m. to 2 p.m., 
and 4 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. 

Mrs. Freeman, No. 312 West Sixth street. 
Genuine home-made mince pies and fruit- 
cake for Christmas. 

Drs. Brainerd Bullard and C. W. Mur- 
phy have removed to corner Broadway 
and Seventh st. 

The Christmas music and floral decora- 
tionS will be unusually fine at Immanuel 
Caurch today. i 

The cantata “Christ the Lord’ will be 
given this evening at Immanuel Presby- 
terian Church, 

Attention is called to the notice of the 
Associated Clubs, in special notice col- 
umn. 

Lantern slides and blue prints for arch- 
itects. Bertrand & Co., 20 South Main st. 

A special line of velvet hats at the New 
York Bazar, “No- 148 North Spring. street. 

List -your property for sale or exchange 
with Charles Victor Hall, Stimson Block. 

Pug dog for sale cheap. Call Sunday, 
Bijou Studio, 221 South Spring street. 

Mantels, tiles, office fittings, hardwood 
lumber. H. Bonhrman, 514 5. Spring. 

New ladies’ wrappers and gents’ smoking 
jackets at Kan-Koo, 1105S. Spring st. 

Grand discount sale at Kan-Koo this 
week. See ad, this page. 

Martin’s Camp, Wilson’s Peak, will be 
open all winter. 

Campbell's Curio Store for Christmas 
novelt:es. 

Dr. W. C. Brown, removed to Stimson 
Block. 

Dr. Burnett, removed to Stimson Block. 

Electric heater, C: T. Paul's, 130 8. Main. 

Dr. Bennett, removed to Downey Block.’ 

Catarrh can be cured. Dr. Williams. 


The Grays and Olympics will cross bats 
at Athletic Park this afternoon at 2 
o'clock. 

Promenade concert, this afternoon, at 
Westlake Park, Douglas’s Military Band 
in attendance, weather permitting. 

Monday (Christmas) being a holiday, the 
postoffice will be open from 9 a.m. to 12 
m. Carriers will make morning deliveries 
only. 

The Times’ Columbia press was started 
at an unusually early hour, last night, 
on the Christmas edition, which afforded 
a number of visitors an opportunity oi 
seeing it in operation. 

No further businé@ss will be transacted. 
by the Police Courts unti? Tugsday. A 
few pettv cases were disposed of yester- 
day, but a full.docket is promised when 
court resumes after Christmas. 

The streets were crowded last evening, 
as were also the stores where holiday 
was 
necessary to shut the doors until those 
within could be waited on bofore more 
were admitted. 

The garbage contractor requests all 
families whose garbage is collected on 
Mondays to put their garbage out on 


| Sunday night, so as to enable the same 


to be gathered in early on Christmas and 
New Year's days. 

About one ‘hundred children on Ange- 
leno Heights enjoyed a public visit from 
Santa Claus lest night. The affair was 
arranged by a number of ladies residing 
on ‘the Heights, who had devoted much 
time to the entertainment. 

The W.C.T.U. held an all-day service, 
yesterday, at Temperance Temple, it be- 
ing the anniversary of the crusade move- 
ment, which began at Hillsboro, O., De- 
cember 23, 1873. Other unions of the city 
co-operated in the celebration. ° 

J. H. Kiefer, president and general 
manager of the Troy Laundry Company, 
was presented with a very. handsome sil- 
ver smoking set, by his employees. J. A. 
Brown made the presentation speech. 
Mr. Kiefer is held in high esteem by his 
employees. 

The Salvation Army, fearing that. its 
barracks would vrove too small to ac- 
commodate the guests tomorrow (Christ- 
mas,) has taken New Music Hall, better 
known as Turner Hall, for that occasion. 
he members of the army will see that 
none go away hungry. 

The Police Commissioners ‘were in ex- 
ecutive session at the station fdr several 
hours, yesterday afternoon, considering 
the reports of officers on disorderly sa- 
loons. It is more than probable that 
something will be heard at the next meet- 
ing of the Commissioners. 

Do a good turn for the newsboys this 

morning. Instead of one copy, buy at 
least five copies of the great Christmas 
number of The Times. This will only cost 
eyou 2 cents, and you need every one of 
them to send to your friends in the East. 
It. will surprise and astonish them. 
The Froebel Institute, Casa de Rosas, 
is closed for two weeks’ recess, and will 
reopen January 8 Mrs. Carulyn M. N, 
Alden leaves for Stockton on Tuesday, to 
attend the-California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and from there goes to San Jose to 
give a course of ten lectures to the kin- 
dergartners of that vicinity. 

The Times acknowledges the receipt of 
$10 from Thomas Kenney, late of Co. D, 
Second California Volunteers, and a mem- 
ber of the Soldiers’ Home, at Santa Mon- 
ica, as a Christmas offering to the Asso- 
ciated Charities. That “old boy’s’’ heart 
is in the right place..His gift has been 
turned over to the president of the asso- 
ciation. 

Tuesday afternoon, at .2 o'clock, the 
children of the Los Angeles Orphans’ 
Home, corner of Yale and Alpine streets, 
will ‘celebrate Christmas with various fes- 
tivities. The exercises will be under the 
charge of the Sunday-school teachers of 
the home, and an excellent programme 
has been provided. Santa.Claus will also 
be on hand. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all friends to be present. Dona- 
tions in money, toys and provisions have 
been generous, and are all acceptable. 


‘Blatikets, Pottery and Relics. 


Arrested on Suspicion. 

Manual Pierre was on Alameda street 
till a late hour last night selling watch 
chains. The pieces of jewelry were of 
a cheap kind, but it seemed too strange 
to believe that it was Manual's enter- 
prise that should keep him at that busi- 
ness so late, and accordingly he was 
brought in on the patrol wagon. | 


Y.W. C. A. Notes. 

“Christmas Thoughts for Young 
Women” will be presented by the gen- 
eral secretary of the Y.W.C.A. at the 
Park Congregational Church this even- 
ing. Mrs. Z. D. Mathuss, president of 
the board of managers, will speak of 
the work in this city. 


Original Los Angéles 


Medical and Surgical Institute 


241 S. MAIN St,, Rooms 1, 3, 5, 7. 
Nine Years Practice in Los Angeles. 


Oldest, most successfui, most expe-ienced as- | 


Nervous, Chronic, 


Blood, Kidney, 


Bladder and Skin 
DISEASES, 
Surgical cases treated and all Sur- 
gical operations performed. 


A SPECIALIST 


Cures diseases of the 


Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat. 
CATARRH he tay 
cured. No instruments. 


Los Angeles Medical and Surgical In- 
stitute, 241 S. Main st. 
Hours—9 to 3. 7to 8; Sunday, 10 toi12 


Trade 


Campbell's 

Christmas 

Curios. 


—Biggest— 


Holiday... 


We ever had. 


Why? Because we have 
the latest novelties in California and Mexi- 
can goods, and largest stock in the city. 


sociated specialists, each. successiully treating | f 


patients in his own particular line, are now cur- ! | 
ing hundreds of the worst types of | 4 


fos Angeles Sunday Cimes —— December 24, 1895. 


135 to 145 North Spring Street. 


Stock 


OF 


Men's, Ladies’ and Children’s 


nouncement that We are selling 


.. IS BEING SOLD BY US AT.. 


OF HRWBHKS’S PRIGCB: 


UR shoe sales increase daily as the public realize the fact and satisfy themeelves of ‘the truth of our an- 


ewes's fine shoes at 65 cents on the dollar of Hewes’s price. Mr. 


Hewes’s old customers can satisfy themselves in a moment, knowing the price that they have paid for years and 
reading on the bottom of each shoe the price in red ink that we are selling them at. | 


Shoes 


Childr’ns 


Shoes 


Mosse¢s, Flowers, Ferns, Paintiugs and Jitch- 
ings on Orange-wood. Indian Baskets, 
Mexican Rag 
Figures, Onyx, Feather-cards. Drawn’ work 
and Pottery. We have handsome presents 
for home people also. Mexican Gold and 
Silver Filagree Spoonsand Pins and Hair 
Ornaments. Opals, Souvenir Spoons and 
handsome Jewelry. Rings, Pins. Bracelets, 
etc., set with Opals, Turquoise, Arizona Ru- 
bies 2nd other stones. Leather Purses, 
Card Cases and Mexican Hand-carved 
Leather-work. We carry only good goods. 
See our windows and inspect our stock. 


Campbell's Curid Store, 


325 8S. Spring Street, 


Tonight at 12 o’clock the Interna- 
tional Six-day Bicycle Race opens in 
Madison Garden, New Yorkcity. En 
gland, France, Belgium and Germany 
have sent their best riders to compete 
with the professionals of America. Al- 
bert ahd Ashinger, the men who won 
the last great touynament, will also be 
in line, and the world’s record will 
doubjless be beaten. 

We also beat all records with our 
Holiday week sale. Forthis week we 
offer the following discounts: 

Silkk H rchiefs, Smoking Jackets, Ladies’ 
Gowns a Silkk Dres: Goods, 10 per cent; 
Bronie, 20 per cent.; Lacquer, 20 per cent; 
Leather, Mexican leather not included, 25 per 
cent.; 2g per cent.; Rugs, per cent ; 
Rattan rni{dce, .10 per cent.; Japanese and 
Ch.nese Bric-a-brac, 250per cent. 

Heavy discount on large pieces. ‘This 
is an opportunity you should not lose. 
This sale lasts till Saturday, Dec. 80. 
KAN-KOO, 110 5. Spring street, oppo- 
site the Nadeau Hotel. 


Midwinter Fair— 
—Suits and Overcoats 


. Per Than an 
To ee Cent Less her Tailor. 


—Perfect Fit or no Sale. — 


Mr. Hewes’s_ specialty 
was the line of J. S. Turn- 
er’s Men’s Fine Shoes, and 
they range in price from $5 
to $8 a pair. All you have 
to do is to multiply the 
price that Hewes asked by 
65 cents and you will get 
the selling price of the 
shoe with us today. 


For 
Instance: 


Mr. Hewes’s $8 shoe is 
sold by us at 8 times 65 
cents, or.. $5.20; his $5 
shoe is sold by us at 5 
times 65c, or $3.25, and so 
on down theline. The ac- 
knowledged high-class of 
J. S. Turner’s Men’s Fine 
Shoes should cause every 
man in Southern Califor- 
nia in need of a pair of 
shoes to 


Come 
our stores 
and | 
purchase at 
once. 


Ladies 
Shoes 


| Those who hdve patronized 


Wright & Peters are the 
equci of any shoemaker in 
the world, and in their 
grades, from 


r. 


Dugan & Hudson man- 
ufacture the finest lines of 
Children’s Shoes in the 
world. At 65 cents on the 
dollar you are buying them 
lower,than the most infe- 
rior make on the market. 
Your children need shoes 
—bring them in and have 
them shod. You will pay 
25 per cent. more for these 
goods when the new spring 
lines come. It will be im- 
possible to sell you shoes 
of these makers after the 
present stock is gone at 
any such price. | 


We have never 
deceived the 
public---what we 
have to say is 
the truth and 
comes straight 
from con- 
victions. 


We bought this stock 
and are selling it as we 
bought it, to the sole pur- 
pose of securing the exclu- 
sive sald of Wright & Pet- 
ers’ and Dugan & Hud-. 
son's shoes. There was 
$30,000 :more shoe stock 
than we wanted, and we 
concluded to 


Advertise these lines and 
let this stock go at just 
what we paid for it. 

Now if you appreciate 
such action on the part of 
a mercantile house, all we 
ask in return is your:pat- 
ronage. If you do not be- 
lieve the truth of the asser- 
tions we make, or Jack con- 
fidence in our integrity and 
methods of doing business, 
we certainly do not ask 
your trade. While we wish 
your patronage, we do not 


When our stores reopen for business, our en- 
tire stock will have been marked down in ac- 
cordance with express orders of our Mr. S. A. 
Hamburger, who is here from New York, and 
whose instructions are that the stock bé de- 
creased fully $100,000. The Ist of February 
we have an extrordinary heavy payment to 
meet, and that date we take our annual in- 
~ ventory. The purchase of the Hewes stock 
and several other minor stocks made during — 
the past month, has swelled the volume of 
our stock considerably beyend its ordinary 
size. Inthe past two months we have sim- 
ply been availing ourselves of all needy mer- 
chants who were obliged to part with their 
goods for ready money, and the fact is that 
we have depleted our treasury. We will start 
a sale of our entire stock. We will not ex- 
pect to get its original cost during the month 
of January, and will ask of you a special fa- 
vor during that month to call and see us first 
when filling your wants, and we'll save you 
large amounts of money in their purchase. 


The greatest sacrifice. will be made in our 
Dress Goods, Domestics and Cloak Depart- 
ments. All our Patten Suits and Fall Dress 
goods will be cut in price beyond recognition. 
Our Cloaks will be sold at less than cost of 
material and making. We have in contem- 
plation the removal of our Crockery Depart- 
ment after the first of the year to the base- 
ment salesroom, and several other changes 
in the interior of our store, and all these add 
zest to the necessity of reducing this stock. 
We cannot go into detail or enumerate price 
today, but suffice it to say that. we have not 
been idle, and that instructions have gone 
forth to the heads of the departments to lop 
off everything in sight in the way of a profit 


and to let their stuff go at less than cost, and 
to sell all they possibly can during the month 
of January. 


at the delightful little musicale 

° Kiven in ngction the. puckage 
Anapcial last evéning, at Lawrence Hall. 

iste D. Lanterman and Walter M. 

Bore, have formed a partnership, in 

wf Chrigtmyes! estate and insurance business, 


Joe Poheim, 
The Tatlor., 


5 Mr. Hewes for years in this 
‘line can almost buy two 
pairs forthe. price that he | 


want it unless it is accom- 
panied with your fullest 
confidence in our wares and 


PERSONALS. 


Francis W. Lake of Stanford Tiniversity 
is cnpending the holidays with his cousin, 
A. B. Grannis, of F street, Pico Heights. 


in the Workman Block.. Hugh Taylor and Mis Mary asked for one, business methods. 
t n, an rs F, . | 
Hutchins man and Mrs. Emily Arnoll 143 South Spring street, - 


Privis 


hearts of Tailoring Company. 

mon, have 23, ~ R. 1., are at the Hotel st. Angele 
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| Wow the Good Pople of Yorkshire Weloomed 


Parr 


— 


paces 17 to 28. 


THIRTEENTH YEAR. 


SUN DAY, MORNING, DECEMBER 24, ala Lapa CHRISTMAS ‘NUMBER. 


PER WEEK. 
PER MONTH 


FIVE CENTS 


IN 
fH OLDEN 


Romie Tender Memories Recalled by 
Mrs, Amelia Barz.’ 


Christmas Half a Century Ago—The Yule 
Log, the Wassail Cup and the Waits Car- 
rolled on Christmas Morning—Beautifal Cus- 
toms Now Gone Forever. 


distributed. 

The first Christmas which makes any distinct 

tmpression on my mind, occurred more than 
half a century ago. Ispent it in the cathedral 
city of Ripon, an old town in the North Riding 
pf Yorkshire, head of a diocese since A. D. 
878; and even yet, retaining many very ancient 
customs, one of which, is the blowing of a horn 
every night before the mayor’s door, at the set- 
ting ofthe watch. I was staying with a friend, 
whom I suppose must have been a tanner, for 
Z have to this day fearsome thrills, when I 
pecollect a certain place outside the city, which 
is connected with my visit—a place of dark 
pits, and of perilously narrow paths between 
them, which reminded me continually, of 
Christian, walking through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. 
' But the family was a large and joyous one, 
pnd on St. Thomas’ Day we went out to Studley 
Royal, and Fountain's Abbey, and from among 
the bosky dells on the river banks cut ever- 
greens enough to turn every room into 4 sylvan 
bower. Misletoe was the sacred house plant; 
but the holly’s unwithering leaf and coral ber- 


pies always went with a holy song for the deco-. 


ration of the old cathedral. Oh! how cold it 
was in the frozen woods that day; and oh! how 
Jitthe we cared for the icy wind. How we 
shouted and laughed, as we gathered the ever- 
greens; and how good natured were the men, 
who were cutting the ash bole for the Yule 

t 

However it was not permissable to bring 

home the Yule Log until Christmas Eve; and 


en it was always the boys and girls of the | 


hoysehold, who went for it; so that the streets 
of Ripon that afternoon, were full of parties of 
qwildly-joyful children, pulling home their Yule 
Logs, amid mirth that was not only tolerated, 
but encouraged and shared. For every one 
then, who met a Yule Log, raised his hat to the 
kindly symbol. None of us felt the cold; the 
physical exertion and mental excitement kept 
us ab summer heat; beside which, I had an ex, 
alted feeling, for one of the boys, who was going 
to be a Bishop—and who really did become one 
p~had told me all about the mystical rite and 


to me, that the Yule Log should be treated with 


-go much ceremony—that when it was within 


the threshold, each member of the family 
should sit down on it—that it should be lifted 
with cleanly washed hands iffto its place an the 
hearth—that it should be kindled from a brand 
of the previous year's log, which had been re- 
Liziously kept for the purpose. 
| I eam remember yet how it blazed -and 
how the happy Master of the house mixed the 
Wassail Cup in its light. The old October 
ale, with the sugar, and the spices, and the 
roasted apples stood on the table for it; and he 
gave to every child a little loving cup to drink 
with our basins of fruwmerty—a Christmas Eve 
made from creed wheat, boiled 
grith milk; sugar, raisins, currants and spices. 
All these customs have a distinctly pagan 
origin; but at midnight I was awakened out of 
deep sleep by the strangest, wildest music, that 
ever floated between earth and heaven; and 
this was a purely Christian Christmas rite. 
Jt was the voices of Waits, carolling in the 
clear frost air for Christmas dawning. Up the 
still, stately garden came the sweet and simple 
strains, and they thrilled me with wonder and 
felight. I sat up and listened, and though I 
had never heard the song before, and have 
never heard it since, these lines from it, still 
ping in my memory: 


* And all the angels in heaven shall sing, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 

* And all the souls on earth shall sing, 
On Christmas Day in the morning. 

* And all the bells on earth shall ring 
On Christmas Day in the morning.” 


And really the old Minster chimes seemed to 
me to clash more joyfully asthey were thus 
invoked. A few years later, I heard another 
pld carol which has the same haunting charm; 


» tor I can hear it across the chasm of forty-six 


telling me: 
“ And for the saving of our souls, He died 
upon the Cross: 

We never can do for 
has done for us.” 

Well; it may be an old-fashioned taste, to 
prefer these simple heart songs ofour fathers, 
to the modern Sunday school carol; but in 
faith! Ido; and that with all my heart. 

In tho8e days Christmas presents were not 
much thought of between friends and equals. 
The rich gave to the poor; but not to each 
other, and the kind of black mail now exacted 
from relatives and acquaintances, was not a 
Christmas sentiment. Such presents as were 
sent, were usually in the way of Christmas 
dclicacies—hampers of country produce and 
game, delicate cake, pasties and pastries, and 
fine brawn. Brawn, could not then be omitted, 
and had not been for centuries; for when the 
French took Calais, they found there a large 
quantity of it. Not understanding that it was 
already cooked, they tried to roast, to bgil, and 
to fry it; and, of course, without success, How- 
ever, some monks tasted the finely prepared , 
pork, and declaring it to be fish, added it to 
their fast day viands. On this Christmas Day, 
‘we had turkey; but turkeys were then rare and 
expensive, and a goose, generally had the place 
of honor. Every one, however, had abundance 
of mince pies made in the shape of & manger. 
Ripon had never been a Puritan city, and so 
these symbols of the Wise Men’s offerings, 
were not considered idolatrous; nor yet their 
eating ever made areligious test. John Bunyan 
when in jail, and hard pressed for a dinner, 
had indeed refused to eat them; but stripped of 
their objectiofiable form and symbol, they do 
not now disagree with the most rigid Presby- 
terian. 

Christmas pies were not, however, restricted 
to mince meat. The sideboard during the whole 
holiday week “raised crusts” containing whole 
turkeys, chickens, and such a number of small 
birds that the fabulous pie of four-and- merge 
blackbirds, was eclipsed by the reality; and 

even the kitchen tables were loaded with roasts 
ot beef, loaves of sweet bread, and cheese, and 
good ale; and of such provision, the poorest 
stranger might eat his fill,and be welcome; 
just for the sake of the Day, and of Him, who 
came to bring peace and good-will, and univer- 
gai brotherbood among men. 

The Sabbath that fell in Christma} week was 
indeed a day of rejoicing. I can vividly re- 
goember every hour of it—the chaffing, chatter- 
ing breakfast in the large upper room, which 
wag the nursery—the walk to the cathedral | 


To where, upon {ts leafy hem 


The humble village clung,— 
Calm Bethlehem, dark, yet‘like a gem. 
Enwrapped with light, as jewels are, 
By trembling radiance of the star. 


The trees a coming Wonder told; 

While yet the birds, their songs unsung, 

Dreamed of the coming of their young. 
But, though of splendor bright 

The forest breathed, its boughs were hung 

With sable shade. No taper’s beam 


Cast through that dusk its happy gleam. 


The angels sang; the shepherds came: 

In the low manger shone a flame 

That burned with supernatural light. Pet 

The pine-trees whispered, through the night. Sam 
And, though the Saviour’s birth 

Changed not their shadowy gloom to white, 


They in a patient darkness still 


Bowed, sighing, and obeyed His will. 


Vanished is that old forest, now, 


And withered wholly, root and bough; 
Yet in all Christian realms of earth 


OS 


. 
ive 


Springs a new forest, full of mirth 
That lights with radiant cheer 


The evergreen’s enduring worth, 


And to that whispering prophet brings 


A glory of the King of Kings. 


For all our merry Christmas trees 
Glow fair with flame and revelries, 
That cluster round them, year by year; 


And fir and pine, or far or near, 
Live upright,—gladly die; 


Knowing that they to God are dear 


And bring to man, illuminate 


A torch that leads to heaven's gate. 


Even so the measure slow of time— 
Like a full rhythm-closed with rhyme— 


Raises the patient soul on high; 


Brings joy to life, even from a sigh; 


And in conclusion sweet 


Dark grief with gladness can ally. 

So shines the forest, when we meet Ue Pgh 

With light and song, Christ's birth to greet. 
Grorce Parsons LaTHROoP, 


through the queer streets with their red tiled 
houses—the solemn splendor of the church, its 
dark oak pews all.trimmed with ivy, and box, 
and holly, and the choir of white-robed boys 
singing among the green. branches, Venite ex-. 
ultemus Domino, The Bishop, Dean and 

at the altar in their .canonicals—the very re- | 
spectable congregation with their air of holy 
8a on—the service so joyful and so pleas- 
antly short—the smiles and whispered grecet- 
ings in the naive after all—all these things, 
made on my child’s memory an ineffaceable 
picture. 

If any one would but sit still, and send their 
thoughts back over the Christmas days of their 
lives, what pictures they mightevolve! What 
records of social changes! What tide marks of 
their own history!—of its sorrows and defeats, 
of its victories and its progress. Without 
effort as I write, there comes asin a kaleido- 
scope, festivals with all kinds of backgrounds— 
the peace and plenty of English country homes, 
the snow-bound mountain-ways of Scotch 
Highlands—the sunny ‘prairies of far westcrn 
Texas—the dark desolation of the winter At- 
lantic Ocean—the gay courtesies of great 
cities—the homeish joys of secluded hamiete. 
Christmas is thus a kind of heart calendar 
which none could miss comfort and counsel 
by inquiring from. 

But however different the individual records, 
all would be compelled to admit a great change 
in the very essentials of the festival. Fifty 
years agoit was an adult and a home festival. 
It received all its honor, all it joyousness, from 
the ideas of Father, Mother and Home, It 
was the golden ring that held all the love and 
sentiment we associate with those three a)- 
most divine words. Sons and daughters might 
stray to the very ends of the earth, but Christ- 
mas brought them home again—in the body, if 
possible; but if not possible, then in the sweet- 
est love and memory. If achild had done well, 
it looked forward to the joy of telling it to 
Father and Mother at Christmas; if it had done 
ill, it felt sure of pardon and help at Christmas. 
“Father Christmas,” wastheir own father, 
and by his side stood the dear, sweet mother, 
ever ready to persuade and plead for all her 
children; glad to welcome, glad to forgive, glad 
to praise; full of sympathy for every joyful and 
sorrowful condition. 

In transferring Christmas from the hearth to 
the church, we have robbed it of all its Home 
influences. There is but one general home 
idea now, with regard to it—presents. And 


_even in this respect, how seldom does a father 


or mother, or lover succeed in giving pleasure 


the thing not wanted; or it is not good enough; 
or it is not to the receiver's taste; or it is too 
big, or too Httle; or it is not the proper color— 
there is sure to be something wrong. Conse- 
quently, the givers of Christmas presents have 
very generally adopted the plan of giving what 
is always correct—money. And thus Christ- 
mas has fallen to the level of a cheque. 

It isin no one’s power to bring into favor, 
what is out of fashion. And undoubtedly the 
old Christmas ceremonials have become unfash- 
ionable. They are thought to be out of sym- 


_pathy with our present life; they bring forward 


claims we have no desire to meet; they give 
poor relations, and other objectionable domes- 
tic black sheep opportunities of reminding us of 
their existence; and of our duty; in short the 
taste of the day is for individuality in love, 
duty, pleasure, and every other claim of life; 
while old Christmas appeals essentially t the 
solidarity and brotherhood of human feelings. 

But as fashions of every kind pass away, and 
then return again, there is strong hope that 
the next generation will renew the Home 
character of Christmas with increased affection 
and attraction; for though men come and go, 
and nations rise and fall, the “promise of His 
coming” is delayed. ‘Therefore, all: the more 
we should renew it once a year, in such a 
Christmas feast as gives us best the foretaste of 
the milennium—a feast which in the Divine 
command regards the Home first, and then for- 
gets not those who have not the wherewithal 
to keep it alone,—‘‘Go your ways, eat the fat 
and drink the sweet; and send portions unto 
them for whom nothing is prepared; for this 
day, is holy unto the Lo 

AmELIA E, Barr, 


All hail to Christmas 
With its mirth and its joys 
All hail to Kris Kringle | 


. With his millions of toys, 


or satisfaction. The thing offered is gerierally. |. 


Rev. Robert Collyer Gives a Timely 
Holiday Caution’ 


Times When it is Better to Save Money Than to 
Spend it—Rev.-T. Dewitt Talmage Preaches 
the Gospel of Good Cheer—Good Times are 
Coming and We Should Hasten Their Advent. 


The things we do at Christmas are touched 

with a certain grain of extravagance, as beau- 
tiful in some of its aspects as ths extravagance 
of naturein June. It is the children’s carnival, 
the midsummer of charity to the poor, the 
spring-tide of good-will to men; the time of the 
year when hearen opens, and angels come 
down to sing to sailors on thé ocean, to old- 
country folks in the long-reaches of new colen- 
ies, to people in hospitals, poor-houses, in man- 
sions, and “‘the huts where poor men lie:” the 
time when the atmosvhere is just right for 
clear-burning fires, and it would be something 
of a shame for the wind to Séfii-_ the smoke 
down any chimney as it does a week before or 
after; when thereis a goodly smell abroad, as 
if the frankincense the wise men brought on a 
a day long ago, to temper the taint of a stable, 
hed got into this whole world of ours, as a 
trailing cloud of the odors of spiced bread; 
when the poorest platters and mugs take a 
touch of..ffme recklessness by reason of the 
thoughtfulness of those who have bread enough 
and to spare; when the Christmas tree grows 
all radiant and fruitful, as no other tree which 
blooms through the year; for it bears at least 
twelve manners of fruit, and the leaves of the 
tree are for the healing of the nations, 
~{-wonhi not; therefore, insult Christmas by 
underdoing it. The man who then does most 
for his fellow men, according to his means, 
does best. Wecan give the tramp who comes 
to our back door, a royal cup of coffee Christ- 
mas morning, with a good grace, though we 
have to see that he does not run away with the 
spoon. ._ They are wide pages the angel gpens in 
the book of life at Christmas; and when we do 
our best, we cannot do it quicker than he can 
write it down, . 
Still I think it is not hard to sea how we may 
sparé; évéti al Chiistinas-tide, aiid yet do more 
and better than if we spend. If a man spends 
the money he ought to save to pay his debts, 
when he knows very well he can only pay his 
debts by saving, he may give what he buys, 
right and left with an open hand, and it will be 
to his own shame, I have never digested one of 
the best suppers I ever sat down to in my life, 
though it is years'!since I ate it, because, as it 
came out after, my host owed for it at the store, 
and the debt wasnever paid. I don’t want any 
more of those suppers. There are millions of 
dollars spent every Christmas, of other men’s 
money. Not a penny ought to be laid out in 
gifts one can well let alone. Men who do that 
get drunk on their own generosity, though they 
never taste of wine; and, if they are men of con- 
science, the headache and heartache of getting 
sober will be none the less for ware meee in 

We should “fever spend when we to 
sparo, especially if we have families. One of 


the saddest things I have struck ip my life has - 


been the sight of families left destitute, 
through a certain easy-going generosity in the 
man out of whose life they sprang, who would 
have everything of the best, trusting to his 
luck to come out all right; who would spare 


nothing at Christmas-time, or any other time,.| @ 


so that he might have things handsome, while 
he had not laid up a dollar fora rainy day or 
for that instant peril of death which dogs all 
our footsteps between the cradle aid the 
grave. Saving isso slow to such men and so 
hard! I should not take much stock in that 
man. who would not close instantéy with the 
proposal of a decent competence for his wife and 
children, in exchange fot the Open gates of 
heaven, and the angels waiting with a crown, 
if he had the chance. 

. “We brought nothing into this world, and it 
is certain we can carry nothing out," the sad 
ald Hebrew cries. I answer, “ Surely, surely, if 


you mean + mere things;” but somewhere with | 


me, when I go away, I carry the account -] 
what I have done to fond for those I leave be- 
hind me, and save them from the bitter pangs 
of poverty, by my forethought, self-denial, and 
clear grit, from the day when I took a maid 


.| from her mother, and said, “Trust me to ‘take 


care of you, whatever comes, to be a house-bond 
to you and the children God may give us;” 
yes, even by pushing back Christmas, if we 
have to do it, and letting the bairns rise to find 
empty stockings these hari times. Better 
empty stockings today than the bitter bare 
winter of poverty, if I should be taken from 
them. I can easily imagine how 4 man would 
be glad to exchange his golden harp and crown, 
if he could, for good six per cent stock, if he 
should find himself in heaven—supposing a man 
could go there, when, through his own careless- 
ness, he has left a wife and family of little ones 
without a penny in the world. 


ROBERT COLLYER. 


THE GOSPEL OF GOOD CHEER. 


Doctor Talmege Brings Christmas Tidings for 
Busizess Men. 


I enjoin upon all those whom these Christmas 
times find in comfortable circumstances, two 
things: First, helpfulness to the helpless and 
the next, cheerful talk. This experiment has 
been made by medical scientists: A dozen men 
conspire to tell 2 well man he looks sick. They 
are to meet him ona journey and by the time 
the fourth man is giving him melancholy salu- 
tation, he feels he is doomed, and the twelfth 
man comes up with melancholy salutation just 
in time tp help to carry him heme on estretcher. 
Then ttvelve men conspire that they will meet 
@ man in uncertain health and tell him how 
well he looks. By the time the fourth has met 
him with a cheerful salutation, his nervous 
system is all toned up, and by the time the 
twelfth man has met him with his cheerful sal- 
utation, he says to his wife: “* Throw out that 
apothecary shop from ourshelves. Idon’t want 
any more medicine.” 

Now, the nation is only a man on a larger 
scale. If you want to prostrate business and 
keep it prostrated, talk in dolorous tones and 
keep on talking. Let all the merchants sigh, 
and all the editors prognosticate a hard winter, 
and all the ministers groan in the pulpit. In 
the great orchestra of complaint those who play 
the loudest trombones are those who have the 
fullest salaries and the completest wardrobe. 
They are only made because they have to fall 
back upon the surplus resources of other years 
or because they cannot make as large invest- 
ments as they would like to make. Did you 
have your breakfast? Yes. Did you have your 
supper last night? Yes. Did you have a pillow 
tosleep on? Yes, What are you complaning 
about? The genuine sufferers, those who are 
really in destitution, for the most part suffer in 
silence; but the loudest cries against hard times 
are by men to whemsthe times are not hard. 
Artists tell us it is almost impossible to sing 
well on a full stomach, but it has been demons- 
trated over and over again that it is impossible 
for men to groan well on a full stomach! 

The land is full of prophets, and I have as 
much right to prophesy as any one. I prophesy 
that we are coming toward the grandest tem- 
poral prosperity we have ever witnessed in this 
country. Mechanics are going to have larger 
wages. Capitalists are going to have larger 
dividends. The factories that are now closed 
are going to run day and night to meet de- 
mands, Stores are going to be crowded with 
customers, impatient to get waited on, 

You prophesy midnight. I prophesy mid- 
noon, You pitch your tent toward universal 
bankruptcy. I pitch my tent toward national 
opulence, “ Whatare your reasons?” you say. 
I give you one dominant reason: God's evident 

determination to shower prosperity. on this 
nation. 

In these Christmas days let all the comfort- 
able classes exchange the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah for the exultant Psalms of David, and 
we will have a different state of things in this 
country. I wish there might be a conspiracy 
formed, I would like to belong to it, a conspir- 
acy made up that all the merchants and editors 
and ministers of religion in this country agree 
that they would have faith in God and talk 
cheerfully, and there would be a revival of 
business immediate and tremendous and glori- 
ous, , Stop singing Naomi and old Windom, and 
give us Mount Pisgah and Coronation, Merry 


Christmas, T, Dewitt TaLMaGE, 


| 


A CHRISTMAS. 
IN THR SURE SEAS 


The Glory and Splendor of the Tropics 
Caught and Preserved. 


A Land Where the Mere Consciousness of Liv- 
ing Gives Joy and Exaltation—A Dainty and 
Out of the Way Etching by the Author of 
“South Sea Idyls”—A Feast and a Question 
Without an Answer. 


We had all been breathless waiting for sun- 
set—breathless, because there was not a breath 
of air to breath. We dozed—dozed audibly, 
some of us; woke, yawned, stole down into the 
deep path in the wood at the rear of our thatch- 
ed village; bathed, yawned and dozed again, 
and so the afternoon was slowly disposed of. 

Really there was nothing else to do. Before 
us stretched the sea, one broad blue blaze that 
burned into the horizon sky line; the shining 
beach was a blaze of white light that sparkled 
where it was out of reach of the pulsing wave; 
the water upon the reef broke with a hollow 
boom and laced itself with ribbons of chain- 
lightning—O, but it. was splendid! glorious;— 
quite too glorious for human eye to behold; the 
naked eye, you know; we were mosily naked 
on that bit ofdesest-dcland. The village, only 
one hut deep, r: ran up and down the shore as if 
it were trying to get out of the sun but of course 
it was not; had it really wanted to shelter 
itself it might easily have done so by merely 
backing up into the densely leaved grove that 
came within forty rods of it and covered the 
whole island with deep and fragrant shadows. 
About a million cocoa palms—lI like to be exact 
in my estimates—crowded upon the shore and 
reared their plumes triumphantly far aloft in 
theair; they were so tall, some of them, that 
their shadow—never very much of a shadow— 
seemed to have been blown away in the breeze; 
at any rate it never struck us to any consider- 
able extent. 

Well, all at once the big, oval, red-hot, copper- 
colored sun went down into the sea as if it had 
foundered; for_a little while the waves were 
like blood, and the sky was a purple canopy, 
and the reef hushed itself and sobbed softly, 
and all the palms stood still. Then, suddenly, 
a vail of shadow, pricked with a few enormous 
stars—and evening had come premptorily. 

That is the way evening always comes in the 
tropics; twilight.and the afterglow are one, 
and so fervid is their union they are soon con- 
sumed away. 

A great sigh went up from the village at sun- 
down; a sigh of profoundest relief that was 
speedily followed by exclamations of pleasure ; 
and this long row of huts gave forth its tenants 
and each saluted the other with the love-greet- 
ing of the tribe—after which and with one im- 
pulse we ran to the shore and plunged into the 
sea; it was like bathing in wine—no, it was like 
bathing in niilk—for the softest, milkiest, silk- 
iest ripples lapped us all over our bodies, and 
the palest, most silvery luster suffused the face 
of the waters. 

That evening was like the evening before, 
and the evenings before that as far back as we 
could remember; those that were to follow were 
sure to be like it;~-what else could we do there 
save bathe and fish and eat and sleep and let 
the world go by. 

We were to fish as usual this evening; noth- 
ing but a hurricane could have caused an alter- 
ation in the programme; of course we took as 
little heed of the rain squalls that visited us at 
frequent intervals as if we were so many can- 
vass-back ducks; the sun dries one in a moment 
off yonder in the tropics, and the rain—like the 
noisy theatrical shower that plays soeffectivea 
role in the spectacular drama—don’'t seem half 
as wet as it should be, But, come, the night is 
passing! With songs and rippling laughter the 
canoes are dragged down the shelving sand and 
launched upon the dark waters where they 
float like long curled plumes; indeed there were 
as many stars in the sea as in the sky,—they 
glowed like pearls,—and the canoes seemed sus- 
pended in mid air—so transparent was the 
nether element. 


Soon we were all embarked, a fleet of shadowy | 


Teens about to ravage the deep. In the bow 
(of each canoe stood a youth holding aloft a 
Lease branch; the palm branch isa natural-born |}, 
Lessee it blazes wonderfully when lighted and 

trails a banner of red flame a yard long, as the 
torch bearer holds it high over his head; there 
we had a living statue of Liberty, in its broadest 
sense, enlightening the Lagoon! The glow 
from those flaring palm-fronds made plainly 


visible every object beneath the sea, 


were like amber-tinted air, 


that shone as if paved with gold. 


| dropped back into his native element. 
Suddenly a shriek arose! 
down the coast. 


All followed and when within 


Palms!” 


no wonder we were all dismayed. 


tion of desolation. 


reach a climax shortly. We reached it! 


of 
celebrating the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 


in @ manger. 
thought of this; most of us knew nothing of it; 


ton or unheeded by us. 


| think yout 
CHARLES WARREN STODDARD, 


Now, more than ever, it seemed as if we were 
drifting through space; the waters beneath us 
within it sailed 
marvelous fish of every conceivable form and 
hue, and those dainty and fairy like creatures, 
bewildered by the torch light swam very hear 
us in blind curiosity. They were too delicate, 
too brilliantly beautiful to harm; we were in 
search of nobler prey. It was not only the 
feathery finned small fry that decorated the 
Lagoon; a thousand exquisite sea gardens blos- 
somed in splendor beneath the tranquil waves; 
and these were coral bowers that caught the 
light and flashed it back from their gilded 
antlers, and then white stretches of sea-sand 


There was silence everywhere; only the low 
music of the reef and the occasional splash of 
a fish that had freed itself from the spear and 


Our fleet was 
stretched up and down the shore like a chain 
of fire; at one end of it there was consternation; 
the torches were being plunged into the sea 
and the rowers were paddling swiftly forward 


hailing dis- 
tance word was passed from mouth to mouth, 
but under the breath———™ the sacred fish had 
been seen heading for the distant Point of 


Now, it is well known that when this myster- 
ious fish makes‘its appearance—which he doege 
at very uncertain intervals—something is about 
to take place; it may be the death of a chief, or 
a birth; a great misfortune or a great joy. It 
is an omen that thrills the stoutest heart, and 


It must be confessed that we were barbarians; 
we had refused to be civilized and our village 
was looked upon in the South Sea as given over 
to all manner of iniquities. In fact we were as 
good as we could be, in our way; we merely 
chose to stay so, rather than change our spots 
and so our camp was considered the abomina- 


So it happened that our first fear was that 
the Sacred Fish had come to warn us; but he 
was heading for the Peint of Palms and we fol- 
lowed him in fearful curiosity, expecting to 


Having rounded the Point of Palms we 
paused a moment; faint music was wafted 
over the sea to us, chants and joyous refrains 
and the unaccustomed accompaniment of 
drums and instruments. What could it mean, 
this rejoicing at midnight and in the depths of 
the forest? Hither the Sacred Fish had piloted 
us; we drew our canoes ashore, where the 
music seemed nearest, and with utmost cau- 
tion began penetrating the dark alleys of the 
wood, The music grew louder and louder; ar- 
rows of light glistened among the branches 
overhead and shortly, through an opening we 
caught sight of a rustic chapel thronged 
with worshippers; there was a blaze of light 
within; upon the high altar, surrounded by 
acolytesin picturesque raiment and with clouds 
cense hovering over him, the priest was 


We all drew nearer dnd were warmly wel- 
comed by the throngs who could not gain ad- 
mission to the chapel, but this mattered not, 
for the building was little more than a roof with 
hardly a side wall to shelter those beneath it. 
Presently the music ceased; the priest turned 
toward us and began a fervent appeal to one 
j andall. It was'the hour of rejoicing he said, 
when the morning stars sang together, and the 
Christ-child was born in glory, shough cradled 
The Christ-child! we had not 


to us, all days and all seasons were alike—even 
their names and their significance were forgot- 


Again the music poured forth and awoke 
glorious echoes in the solemn wood and some- 
how we found ourselves uniting in the chorus, 
the glad tidings of great joy. The day that 
followed was a feast such as we had never yet 
partaken of. Did we return to Barbarism, 


THE OF 
ONE CHRISTMAS 


Figures Whose Size Almost Take One's 
| Breath Away. 


Other Country, and the Yearly Expenditure 


Trees Among the Biggest Items of Expense~ 
The Cost of Christmas Toys. 


So it is that America spends more on Obrist 
mas than any other country. 

Don’t I except England where Christmas is 
the one holiday and feasting time that over- 
shadowsallother days? No,Ido not. en 
it is true, celebrates Christmas—royally W 
there is money to doit, But the Christmas 
the well-to-do country squire of whom Dickens 
wrote is not the Christmas of millions of Eng- 
lish people in London, Liverpool and Man- 
chester. Roast beef and plum pudding and 
boar’s head and all that sortof thing are nob 
over familiar to the masses. 

In the United States it is a pretty poor family 
that does not get its share of turkey or chicken 
with some accessories at. Christmas. 

This was the gist of what a veteran marked 
man told me; a very Carroll D, Wright when 
itcame to statistics about game, provisions, and 
the capacity of the American people to consume 
these and other things. What is more, he fig- 
ured out results that made me open my eyes to 
say the least. I had noidea that the American 
people had such an appetite even at Christmas, 

First he started in with turkeys. There be- 
ing over 60,000,000 people in the United States 
the number of families micht be set down at 
near to 10,000,000. Allowing that one half of 
these families had a turkey the number would 


Some of these will be large, 

some small, but eight pounds per turkey will 

be a good enough average and that makes 60,- 

000,000 pounds,of turkey or more than a pound 

for each man, woman and child in the United 

States, providing it was all eaten at one meal 

and not kept on hand and picked at for a couple 

ofdays. Ten cents a pound say, and good tur- . 
key will bring more, and you see that the turkey 

will foot up $8,000,000. 

My informant said that turkey was the big- 

gest item in the Christmas bill for the reason 

that Americans who do not care much for turkey 

eat it as a duty at Christmas time. Of course, 

a good many eat chickens and a large minority t 

can afford game, The man of figures put the 
outlay in this way down at $2,000,000 and sald \ 
the figures were low. 
“Cranberries you want to figure on too,” sala 
my statistician, “and you're safe to figure on @ 
pound foreach family. Some of them will take 
@ good many pounds and some of them none, 
Figure ’em at 8 cents a pound.” 

I did and footed up $1,600,000 as the cranberry 
outlay. Verily,figures were mounting up and 
I Wondered how all this was te be accomplished | 
in the way of eating when money is so high, 

“Then there’s the mince pie,” the statistician 
wenton, * Every one doesn’t have mince pie, / ° 
but I'll venture anything that 10,000,000 of them ‘ 
will be baked. They are not so popular in this 
city but in the country districts they make 
shelves upon shelves of them, That’s where 
the 10,000,000 come in. If you bought these pies 
in the city you would have to pay 20 cents and 
more apiece forthem. Made in a farm-house 
with home made cider and cheap labor, put em 
down at say, 8 cents a pie and you get $800,000 
for mince pies? 

**Now as for beef and mutton,” the statisti- 
cian was going on, bytI fled. Beef and mutton y 
are every day commonplace articles of diet 
and besides I began to get frightened at the 
manner in which the dollar figures were piling 
up. 

I next sought one of the biggest dealers in 
the country in Christmas trees, greens and 
decorations. He gave more figures and big 
ones, too. He admitted that in country places 
the people gathered trees and greens and all 
that. Buthe held that the demand for trees 
throughout the country and through dealers 
would amount to from 3,000,000 to 10,000,000 
trees. The poorest of these go to small groceries, 
the finest to churches and htindred of thousands 
ga to houses that go in for decorations at 
Christmas, Asked the price of these trees the 
merchant said from 25 cents to $10 and more 
for @ single tree. Fifty cents on the whole 
would be a fair price per tree for the whole loé 
in striking an average. 

I figured on 10,000,000 trees at 50 centsandthe 
bill for Christmas trees ran up to $5,000,000 « 
more, It looked too big. The tree merchaht 
remarked thatit was not and that this was a 
big country. He went on to say that the other 
greens, holly, ivy, mistletoe and all that sort of 
thing would foot up a million or two more, I 
put down $1,000,000 and gazed once more in awe 
at the swelling total of Christmas cost, 

Christmas toys! To be sure they must not 
be forgotten. Ten million,at least of little ones 
figured in this. The head of a mammoth toy 
house pondered when he was asked what the 
Christmas toy trade amounted to in the 
whole, 

“ Well, you might put it.down at about a dol- 
lar a family on the average. Some spend $100 
and some ten cents, so it is hard to estimate the 
amount of the total expenditure.” 

I did not put the figures at a dollar a family, 

I put it at 50cents. It looked more modest and 
even at that I got a total of some $10,000,000, 

Next Isaw some big dealers in jewelry and 
novelties such as are in vogue as Christmas 
presents and again the figures were astonishe 
ing. Putting the various estimates,—thesmal]l- 
est ones at that, together and then adding 
them I could not get the total below $10,000,000, 

But large though the sums of money that are 

spent they are not too large. The figures I 
have quoted of the cost of Christmas in a few 
directions, footing as they do upwards of $50,- — 
000,000 are but part of the whole sum spent at 
the Christmas times and even if we bein no 
way sentimental about Christmas we cannot 
deny that the spending of so much money at 
such atime hurts no one and helps the com- 
munity in general. The individual will hardly 
feel the dollar or so that he may spend, but 
when 20,000,000 or 30,000,000 persons spend such 
a sum the amount is worth considering, It 
gives work for months before Christmas to a 
vast army of workingmen and women in.shops 
and factories where Christmas goods are made. 
It gives the farmer a chance to make up for a 
bal year, with Christmas market supplies, 
Even the bare legged country lads may earn 
money for stout shoes and warm jackets by 
gathering Christmas greens and berries, It 
stirs trade, it stimulates human feeling, it sets 
the blood running red in the veins of men and 
women of right mind, It is a time when the 
poor are helped, the mizerable lifted up and 
even the criminal is made to feel that he has 
not ceased td be a man; while thieves for the 
time forget to think that the getting of money 
is the purpose for which man was put on 
earth 


So what if the coming of Father Christmas 
does cost us a round hundred million and a 
good bit more. His visit is worth the money 
and twice as much more. 

And the work of Christmas! Why it is all a 


pleasure. e hardest of it is as light as the 
touch ofa 8 wand ! 
VosTer CoaTEs, 
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A CHRISTMAS STORY OF OLD NEW YORK. 


The Van Wagenen home, nearly a hundred 
gears ago, wasin:- lower Broadway, and but a 
short walk from Bowling Green and the Bat- 
tery. It wasa broad brick mansion, with 
arched white doorway, and thifi tron railings, 
and three big domer windows bulging forth 
just below the roof. People would point to 
them as they passed, and say to one another, 
“The Van Wagenens live there, you know.” 
It was termed in those provincial days, a great 
thing to be ‘a Van Wagenen. Till the begin- 
ning of the century the head of the family had 
held open house here. He had been a Colonel 
in the Revolution, and an intimate friend oi 
Washington, and a devoted adherent of Hamil- 
ton, and a flerce abominator of Burr. Though 
an aristocrat by nature, he often tortured his 
wife through the indiscriminate character of 
his entertainments, She did not believe in al- 
lowing any guest tocross the threshold of their 
plain and simple abode who could not boast the 
clearest Knickerbocker birth. She had been a 
Swartwout before her marriage, and her 
mother had been a Livingston, and some of the 
Van Rensselaers were her near cousins. She 
bore herself with an immense pride; and yet a 
certain atr of graciOusness toward those whom 


she esteemed her inferiors, and a lavish charity 
toward the poor, somehow kept her from mak- 


“NEVER SHALL I LOOK UPON THE UNGRATE- 
FUL YOUNG WRETCH AGAIN!” 


ing foes. As a girl she had been very hand- 
some, with peculiarly lovely auburn hair, and 
the most delicately modeled hands, of a sur- 
passing whiteness. When her husband died 
she immersed herself in the deepest mourning, 
and suffered agonies of grief. It was even said 
that she might have died, too, but for the 
cheering offices of her son and only child, 
Livingston Van Wagenen, a widower with two 
little girls, Kate and Margaret. 

But within the next two years fate struck 
Mrs. Wagenen a second blow. This son, Liv- 
ingston, then a prosperous New York lawyer, 
was suddenly stricken with a fever from which 
he soon afterwards died. The little girls came 
to dwell with their grandmother, in the big, 
solemn Broadway house, once so renowned for 
its gayeties and hospitalities. 

A dreary childhood they both had of it. Mrs. 
Van Wagenen was afflicted by a trouble with 
her eyes which the oculists of that day unhesi- 
tatingly declared to have been brought about 
by excessive weeping. She was threatened 
with blindness for years, but the menace kept 
hanging over her without actually rendering 
her sightless. 

She adored her grandchildren, and yet she 
reared them with great strictness. It was her 
desire that they should both marry with dis- 

and sometimes she would sharply 
chide the eldest, Kate, for declaring that she 
never meant to marry at all. Kate was small 
of stature, and notin the least pretty, though 
very gentle and engaging in manners. Mar- 
garet, on the other hand, was blooming and 
graceful, with liquid, sparkling blue eyes and 
the same glossy auburn hair which had been 
one of her grandmother's chief charms, though 
every thread of Mrs. Van Wagenen’s tresses 
had turned white. 

Margaret loved her grandmother even more 
dearly than did her elder sister. But she was 
wilful, sometimes recklessly vivacious, and 
often stealthily disobedient as well: In her 
seventeenth year she became acquainted with 
a handsome young actor, named Ross Erskine, 
an Englishman, who had set the town talking 
of his poetic eyes and his Byronic profile and 
his symmetric figure. 

Mrs. Van Wagenen lived much indoors, and 
her failing strength now prevented her from 
using over her grandchildren the same surveil- 
lance as of old. Certain imprudent.friends of 
Margaret's had gone with her more than once 
to the theatre where Ross Erskine played. 
There had come a meeting between the young 
actor and his infatuated admirer. All this 
Kate had concealed with tortures of conscience. 
Passionately she had implored her sister to 
break forever with the young adventurer who 
so captivated her girlish heart. She might as 
well have spoken to one of the bleak December 
winds that whirled, full of powderly znow, up 
along Broadway from the ice-bound parapets of 
the Battery. On Christmas eve, of all other 
times of the year, foolish Margaret took a mad 
and irrevocable step. She eloped with Ross 
Erskine, leaving a letter to her sister in which 
she implored Kate to break the news to their 
grandmother. 

And on Christmas morning Kate broke it. 
At first Mrs. Van Wagenen stared bewilderedly 
upon her grandchild, with herdim, pathetic 
eyes. Then, realizing all, she drew herself up 
with a majesty that breathed strongly of her 

“Never shall I look upon the ungrateful 
young wretch again! " she cried. “ In the name 
of all the Van Wagenens, I, their head, their 
representative, disown her forever!” 

After that poor Kate had to spring forward 
and catch her staggering form. She fainted 
completely away, and on reviving/wept torrents 
of fiery tears. It was indeed a dolorous Christ- 
mas for the girl who watched over her from 
morning till long past midnight. And on the 
morrow, when she again stood by her grand- 
mother’s bedside, she was pierced by the dis- 
covery that the old lady had become com- 
pletely blind. 

At first, Mrs. Van Wagenen was very help- 
less. After a fow weeks, however, she grew 
habituated to her affliction. As spring ad- 


“THERE GORS BLIND MRS. VAN WAGENEN.” 


vanced she even went out-of-doors, arm-in-arm 
with Kate, They walked a certain distance up 
and down Broadway, which was then a quiet 
street, with little danger, at the crossings, from 
any headlong vehicle that might break upon 
them. “ There goes blind Mrs. Van Wagenen,” 
the neighbors would say, ‘“‘with her devoted 
grand-child. She actually wept her sight away 
because her other grandchild eloped with an 
actor.” 


Meanwhile Kate heard from her sister two or 
three times every month, but never dared to 
whisper in Mrs. Van Wagenen's hearing a sylla- 
ble concerning her. Margaret had promptly be- 
come the wife of Ross Erskine, and had then 
gone with him upon the stage. She had not 
gudcecded well, nor, for that matter, r 


remorseful pain. 


Miss .. er Miss.. 


“Yes... true. 


pleases me.” 


yourself better ?”’ 


course.” 
“Oh, yes, gran 


Kate said : 


ble, do you not?” 


face. 


it, don’t you?” 


Margaret staunch 
rerchi 


**T see you! I see 
rted. 


her demeanor : 


hat the tea 
at least 


sresently both the 
were streamin 


Tt was true. On t 


Blindness !) had return 
that hour till the day of her death it never de- 
' Both Kate and M ed 

er tosee an oculist and have science 
nature had so strangely accomplished. But her 
answer was alway 
with a certain 80 
remarkedly from the old-time 


They were trying their theatrical fortunes in 
other towns. “He is-very good to me,” she al- 
ways kept writing her’ sister, “and I can’t 
regret having married him. But at times we, 
are dreadfully poor, and often the future looks 
dismalenough. You would wonder at this new 
life [am leading. People tell me I have talent, 
though I lack proper dramatic training. But I 
have learned to disguise my voice, to merge 
my very identity in the various parts I play. 
Ross teaches me all he can though the theatres 
at which we manage to get engagements tax 
him-terribly with incessant changes of the 
bills.” ... And once she wrote: “ Dear, dar- 
ling grandmamma! How I regret losing her, 
and how I would love to put my arms about 
her neck once more! ”’ 

Kate would answer these letters, but she 
never told her sister of Mrs. Van Wagenen's 
total blindness, fearing to deal Margaret fresh 


And 


there were one or two physicians, with whom 
Kate had talked concerning it, confidently as- 
sertive that it might in a measure be relieved. 

But Mrs. Van Wagenen would never receive 
their visits. “‘ No,” she said, “that rush of 
tears put out the last fires of my poor failing 
sight. I shall never.see again, and I shall 
never weep again.’, 

And undoubtedly it was true that she never 
did weep again through six or seven succeed- 
ing years. Tales of distress moved her, but 
they evoked no tears. Her eyes would soften, 
but they never moistened. . 

“I perceive,” she said one day to Kate, “ that 
I really am a drag upon you, my dear, If that 
young woman of whom you have spoken 
to me will come and let me talk with her 
awhile, perhaps I may consent to have her walk 
out with me, and read to me, and all that. 
Your health does require rest, and though I 
shrink from the contact of a stranger, I'll play 
the selfish old beldame no longer.” 

The “young woman” and Mrs. Van Wag: | 
enen held an interview next day, and with 
highly satisfactory results. “‘She has a very 
sweet voice,” said the old lady to Kate, “this 


“Rivington, gran 
I think 
mean to try her, anyway. Atthe end of about 
three days I can tell you how Miss Rivington 


Atthe end of three days the old lady forgot 
to tell. But undoubtedly Miss Rivington 
pleased her a great deal. Christmas tide was 
now coming, and the weather was dry and 
sharp, though without a hint of snow. Mrs. 
Van Wagenen took her morning walks with 
Miss Rivington instead of Kate, Always on 
returning she would say to Kate, however ; “I 
missed you, dear, of course, And do you find 


“Oh, I’m getting along fairly well, grand- 
mamma,” Kate would reply. 
*“‘You will see the doctor to-day, Kate, of 


grandmamma, 
Ané@ at last, the very day before Christmas 
“You find Miss Rivington most companiona- 


“Yes, quite. She has sweetly winning ways. 
I like her far better than I expected to do.” 
“I’m so glad of that,” said Kate... Then, 
after a slight panse: “ Grandmamma may I 
speak to you of poor Margaret? She found a 
very good and kind husband in Ross Erskine ; 
but she has written me of his death in New Or- 
leans from yellow fever. There have been no 
children, Margaret has little money. Shall I 
send her some, and ask her to come North !— to 
come back here and live with us as before ?” 
Instantly the white-haired head erected it- 
self. Instantly the old haughtiness of the 
Knickerbocker great lady became manifest. > 
The blind eyes grew an almost electric azure 
as they fixed themselves on Kate’s frightened 


“Give her money. Do for her what you think 
right. But never let her enter my presence | 


Yet, in spite of her cold repulsion, she spoke 
very feelingly to Miss Rivington as they walk- 
ed together next morning. It was the morning 
of another Christmas, and a keen, yet not too 
inclement wind swept past the prim brick 
houses of Broadway. Bells were tolling and 
chiming in the limpid air. 
“I have always accepted my 
visitation from God, Miss Rivington,” said the 


“rr’s 1! IT’S MARGARET!” 


old lady. “I’ve always tried to bear it bravely. 
But on Christmas day I do solong, asthe years 
pass on, to see once again, if ever 50 little.” 
“Dear Grandma—dear Mrs. Van 
enen !” burst from Miss Rivington. 
“Eh? what? How queerly you spoke just 
then!” rang the answer. Mrs, Van Wagenen 
paused in her walk. “Your voice somehow 
reminded me—But no matter...T'll go in- 
doors now. I—I feel somewhat unstrung.” 
They went into the house together, and Mrs. 
Van Wagenen sank, somewhat tremulously in- 
to one of the stiff, hair-cloth chairs that stood 
ranged round the big parlor, where portraits of 
her own and her husband’s ancestors (hideous- 
ly painted in the early style of American art) 
looked down upon wax-flowers in glass cases 
and a fire-place in which grinned the pink pol- 
ished lips of several mammoth conch-shells. 
“Oh, grandmamma!” suddenly cried Miss 
Rivington, sinking down at the old lady’s feet, 
in her black dress, which brought out the pal- 
lor and care-worn lines of a face still lovely and 
youthful. “It’s I1-3t’s Margaftet ! And Christ- 
mas day is a day of good will and good cheer ! 
—a day when we should forget our old grudges 
and offenses ! —a day when we should forgive! 
I’ve heard you say that again and again, 
grandmamma, ever since I was alittle girl. I’m 
in my own voice, now! you recognize 


“Yes. . yes,” muttered Mrs. Van Wagenen, 
brokenly. “ And those player-folks taught you, 
I suppose, to change it, and—and so deceive 


Margaret Erskine caught her withered hand 
and covered it with kisses. “Oh, grandmam- 
ma, Kate's told you of my trouble! ButI loved 
him, and he loved me, and was always good 
and true to me till Ilost him! But I never for- 
got you. I always longed to see you again. 
Grandmamma! I come to you in sorrow and 
entreaty ! will you not take me to your heart— 
your little Margaret that you used to treasure 


erchief 
from Mrs. Van Wagenen 


as for this blindness, 
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PILGRIMS ENTERING JERUSALEM AT CHRISTMAS TIME. 


The Dinner One of the Most Important 
Features of the Day. 


shall like her. I 


Christine Terhune Herrick Gives Some Timely 
Directions as to How the Dining Room Should 
be Decked and How the Dishes Should be Pre- 
pared and Served—A Varied and Delicious 
Array of Good Things to Eat. 


The dinner is one of the most important fea- 
tures of Christ day. Perhaps it might even 
be called the most important. For while we 
could imagine a Christmas without snow, with- 
out Church, without a fré*, even without pres- 
ents or hanging up stockings,—alfhough the 
last requires a powerful effort of the imagina- 
tion,—it is almost impossible to make a mental 
picture of a Christmas without a dinner. 

The dinner must be of a certain sort, too. No 
make-shifts will serve to-day. The best of 
everything is hardly good enough, and due 
respect must be observed for tradition. There 
are dishse which must appear, if all precedent 
is not to be violated, and everything connected 
with the feast must be brilliant with jubila- 
tions and good cheer. 

To begin with, the dining-room should be 
decked out. with evergreens, holly and mistle- 


of course ?”’ 


full length, for this is not a day for small 
parties. If the family is not large enough to 
make an imposing array, the number should be 
swelled by the presence of guests who have no 
homes of their own. 

Only the finest damask must be used to-day. 
The pure white of the table-cloth should be 
brightened by a centre-piece of flowers or of 
holly, and a breast-knot or boutonniere of the 
same should lie at each plate. Pretty, fancy 
dishes of candies, olives, radishes, celery, 
pickles, jellies, salted nuts, etc., are placed 
here and there with a judicious eye to the ef- 
fect. At each place is a plate, to the left is an 
array of forks, one for each course. To the 
right should be the knives to match, and the 
folded napkin wit-h a piece of bread upon it. 
The water-glass is between these and the mid- 
dle of the table. The soup spoon is laid at right 
angles to the knives and forks, the butter or 
bread-and-butter plate is at the left hand and 
the salt cellar is near the glass. 

But all this is the mere skeleton of the feast. 
What we are to eat is of more importance than 
the fashion in whichit is served, but yet the 
enjoyment of even the best cooked meal is 
heightened if it is eaten from pretty china and 
amid pleasant surroundings. 

The dinner begins, of course, with soup, and 
as to some people, a ceremonious repast of 
many courses is out of place on Christmas 
Day; the first and the second courses may be 
merged into one by serving an oyster bisque. 
This does away with the necessity for a fish 
course, and we go on from that directly to the 
main part of the meal, the turkey and its ad- . 
junct. On such an occasion half the aroma of 
the feast is lost if the turkey is carved on the 
sideboard or inthe pantry. Every one desires to 
witness the operation and encourage the carver 
with praise or confuse him with banter. The 
big, beautifully browned bird is placed in 
front of the head of the house and kept in 
countenance at the other end of the table by a 
mighty Christmas pie. Noone will be critical 
to-day if the usual custom of passing the vege- 
tables from the sideboard is omitted and if 
sweet potatoes, white potatoes, oyster-plant 
boiled rice and other vegetables take their 
place on the table along with the cranberry and 
the celery. Theonly advantage gained by their 
absence is more room for the articles already 
on the table. 

After so substantial a course as this, and in 
anticipation of the sweets that must follow, 
nothing heavier is desirable for a salad course 
than lettuce with a French dressing. All the 
other eatables are cleared from the table, except 
the dishes of bon-bons and salted nuts and the 
olives or radishes that are to be eaten with the 
salad, crackers and cheese. A further clear- 
ance of dishes and the brushing off of crumbs 
precede the appearance of the mince-pie and 
plum-pudding of honored memory. To some 
feasters,the dinner would be incomplete without 
ice-cream, and this is excellent for the children 
who are not permitted to eat the richer dainties 
with which their elders tempt Providence and 
torture their digestions. A great Christmas 
cake may alsoaccompany the ices, When all 
this is finally eaten, the Event of the Day 
may be concluded by fruit, nuts, raisins, bon- 
bons and the small cup of black coffee that is 
often a saving clause as a “settler” after a 
heavy dinner. 

The hour for the dinner is to be determined 
by circumstances. If children are admitted to 
it, it is better to have the meal near the middle 
of the day, or at least, not later than two or 
three o'clock. But where grown people only 
are to be considered, their preference is usually 
for six, six-thirty or seven o'clock, when they 
can feel that they may devote the concluding 
hours of the holiday to repose and digestion. 


blindness as a 


Wag- 


“No, my dear children, no! Such as my 
sight now is, so let it 
t rs of a 
me, and that the panes 


ven 


remain. I like to 
terrible pride took it from 
jove ane pardon have 


so dearly !—and love me once again, and for- MENU. 
give me for doing what I could not help.” 
Oyster Bisque 
The young widow sprang up from her knees, Roast Turkey. 
and a long, sweet embrace followed. And while Chicken Pie. 
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AR FAWCETT. 


toe. Thetable will probably be drawn to its- 


OYSTER BISQUE, 
One quart oysters. 
Four cups milk, 
Juice of one lemon. 


Two tablespoonfuls butter. 

Salt, pepper, mace. 

After draining the liquor from the oysters, 
add to the former enough water to make a 
quart’of liquid. Set aside twenty medium sized 
oysters and put the rest, chopped fine, and 
the diluted oyster liquor on the stove, and cook 
a quarter of an hour, During this time, rub the 
butter and flour togéther, put them in a clean 
saucepan over the fire and stir them until they 
begin to bubble; then pour upon them the milk, 
which should be already, hot, stir constantly, 
and when this is smooth and thick, stir the 
oyster liquor into it. Now put in the whole 
oysters and cook three minutes. Season with 
salt, white pepper and a tiny pinch of mace. 
Pour a cupful of the hot soup upon the heated 
yolks of the eggs, mix well and turn into the 
soup. Take this from the fire immediately, 
add the lemon juice and serve. 

CHICKEN PIE, 

Two fowls of medium size. 


Cut the fowls into neat joints and put them 
in the pot with enough cold water to cover 
them. Let them stew very gently until they are 
tender, then take out the meat with a skimmer 
and add the herbs, vegetables and seasoning to 
the gravy. Simmer for an hour and set aside. 
Arrange the chicken in a large deep pudding 
dish, piling it up towards the middle of the 
dish, pour over it the gravy, which should be 
highly seasoned, cover with pastry and bake to 
adclicate brown, 
PASTRY. 
One and a half pouiids good butter, 
Two pounds sifted flour. ; 
Enough water to make a stiff paste, 
The ingredients arid the utensils sheuld be 
very cold before work is beguy. Chop the 
butter into the flour until the bits of butter are 
no larger them pea4," Intd a hollow in thé cen- 
tre of the flour pour the ice-water and mix all 
to a paste with a chopping knife. Turn this 
out on a board, roll it out quickly irtto a sheet 
about half an inch thick, flour lightly, fold into 
three and roll out? again, turnifig the rough 
edges toward you. Do this three times, hand- 
ling the paste with the tips of the fingers and 
as little as pogsible. Make it the day before it'| 
is to be used and keep it on the ice. The 
quantity given above is enough for four large 
pies and may be used for the mifice ‘and pump- 
kin as well as for the chicken pie. 
WHITE POTATO PUFF. 

’ Four cups mashed potatoes. 

One cup milk. 

Two eggs. 

Two tablespoonfuls butter. 

Salt to taste. 

Whip the potatoe slight with the butter and 
salt, add the milk and the two too beaten eggs, 
turn into a greased ..pudding-dish and bake 
about twenty minutes, It should be eaten soon 
CREAMED SPINACH. 


Wash half a peck 6f spinach in two waters 
and strip the leaves from the stems. Cook for 
twenty minutes in--boiling water, slightly 
salted, take the spinach out, drain it and chop 
it until it can be made no finer. Put the spin- 
ach back in the sance-pan, with two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, salt and pepper to tdste 
and a dash of nutmeg. Stir these in wll and 
with an egg-beater whip in two tablespoonfuls 
of cream, Serve very hot and lay small tri- 
angles of toast around it. 


MINCE MEAT. 
Trvo pounds chopped apples. 
T\ ro pounds lean beef, boiled and chopped. 
O1 e pound chopped suet. ; 
Ore pint raisins seeded and choppéd. 
Half pint currants, carefully cleaned. 
Half pound shred citron. 
One pound sugar. 
Half pint molasses, 
One heaping tablespoonful mace. 
One tablespoonful allspice. 
One heaping tablespoonful salt. 
Two tablespoonfuls ground cloves, 
Two nutmegs, grated: 
Juice and rind of two small lemons. 


One ounce each of candied lemon and orange 
peel. 


Half pint 

This should be made a week or two before 
Christmas that it may have time teripen, 


Quarter pound butter. 

Five cups flour. 

One pound raisins, seeded. 

One pound currants. 

Two tablespoonsful shred citron. 

Six eggs. 

One cupful milk. 

Half cupful brandy. 

Half teacupful each mace and ground cloves. 

One nutmeg. 

Rub the butter and sugar together, add the 
beaten yolks, the milk, the flour, the beaten 
whites, the spices, the liquor and the fruit, well 
dredged with flour. Boil five hours in well 
greased moulds, After it is turned out, stick a 
bit of holly into the top, pour a glassful of 
brandy over it, and touch this with a match 
just before the pudding is carried into the din- 
ing room. 

CHRISTMAS CAKE, 

Two cups flour. 


Sixeggs. 

Half pound each currants and raisins, 
Quarter pound citron. — 

One teacupful each nutmeg and cinnamon. 
Half teacupful groynd cloves. 

One glass brandy. 

Be sure to @ the fruit well with flour, 
and put this the brandy in last. This will 
be a large cake and will require two hours bak- 


VAN GELDT’S CHRISTMAS. 
A Romance of Fifth Avenue. 


It might be thought that Father Christmas 


Avenue; as much out of place as though he 
had stepped down from Ben Jonson’s Masque, 
attired ig “round hose, long stockings, a close 
doublet, S high-crowned hat, with a long thin 
beard, a truncheon, little ruffs,” and all the 
rest according to the old stage direction. But 
although these are the days of dress suits and 
gibus hats, and enthusiasms are bad form, it is 
still quite the correct thing to be fullof fun and 
jollity and the antique joy of Christmastid’, It 
is the day of all the year for the poor, little rich 
children, Ah! those unhappy little porphyro- 
genite, who do not know what it is to want 
anything. They never cried for the moon, but 
what they were given a very fair imitation in 
green cheese, The illusion has gone out of 
mechanical toys, dancing dogs and talking dolls 
and trains of cars that smash up like the real 


bonbons are dull and Common. But bless you! 
here’s Christmas. Here’s the old chap with the 
white beard and the red cheeks and the jolly 
fat paunch, Here’s one night-when the rein- 
deer’s bells jangle on the roofs. 

You see, when ont gets to be seven or eight, 
or nine even a dwarf pony with a banged tail 
does not arouse much enthusiasm. It is an old 
story. One has had all the fun there is in child- 
hood, except running away and being captured 
by giants. There was once a fairy——but a 
fairy in Fifth Avenue would be ridiculous. _ 
Its lucky there's Christmas left, with the 
merriment that never quite dies out in the old- 
est heart or the worst. 2% 
Even millionaires, who are extremely million- 
aire, keep a memory of old Christmas times—the 
jolly old times of windy mornings, when the 
hearth-log blazed and snapped and love went 


“DON'T LET THAT OCCUR AGAIN.” 


round withthelovingcup, Youcan never quite 
rub out those pastels, For three-hundred and 
sixty-four daysin the year, society is, c 
cious, Then it throws away orchids and blue 
chrysanthemums and its, heigh! for the ‘holly 
and mistletoo. Family gatherings, roasted tur- 
keys, snap dragon, bobbing for apples, the post- 
man’s knock, and the maddest sort of blind- 
man’s-buff are all in fashion. And Christmas 
is the only wise day of the year, because it is 
the only merry one, 


It was the ringing of the bells in the church 
steeples that woke Mr, Stuyvesant Van Geldt. 
As he hada touch of dyspepsia he woke with 
the notion that he had swallowed a bell-factory 
for the jangle seemed to go through him from 
head to foot. He called feebly for Brown and 
Brown came with a soda-cocktail. Now when 
one’s man comes in with a soda-cocktail there 
should be an expression of subdued and sympa- 
thetic grief on his face. But Brown was abso- 
lutely smiling. 
“Brown,” said Mr. Van Geldt, “Don’t let 
that occur again.” 
“No, Sir,” said Brown, “but bein’ as ’ow it 
was Christmas, Sir, I thort’— 
“ An, so it is, Brown,” Mr. Van Geldt added, 
as he drank the soda cocktail, “‘I forgot. Merry 
Brown 
“ Thank’ y’, Sir. Merry Christmas, Sir.”’ 
“Mr. Van Geldt lay on his back and looked 


| at the ceiling and decided that he was rather 
.| glad of it after all, There is a pleasure in being 


well-groomed and solemn-looking, in toddling 
up and down Fifth avenue, which only the fash- 
ionable know. Bus-it lacks variety. The ball 
and the opera and the club are all very well in 
their way. The trouble is it is always the 
same way. One meets the same people. One 
hears the same things and says the same things 
—rather monotonous. It’s the poor devil who 
gets lively contrasts out of life. He has the 
fun of being kicked by the world and coddled 
by the loving folk at home; he knows the 
pleasure of successful work and unsuccessful 
work, 

“I daresay this Christmas will be like 
Christmas," said Mr. Van Geldt—he was smok- 
ing a Russian cigarette by this time, “ but it’s 
better than the usual thing.” 

The usual thing, of course, is brandy and 
soda and the bank at Bacoarat, billiards, 
brandy and soda again and a toddle in Fifth 
Avenue. Mr. Van Geldt dressed himself with 
Brown's assistance and went down stairs. Oh, 
they were all there ; everyone of them ; sisters 
and cousins and aunts ; children—it was really 


There was hig father, a dry, matter of stocks 
old gentleman who had fished up a holiday 
suit. There his mother, whose stateliness 
was all pretense, bless her ! There was his mar 
ried sisters who were responsible for two-thitds 
of the hilarious yougsters—how those children 


responsible for the rest of them. 

The eye-glass dropped out of Mr. Stuyvesant 
Van Geldt’s eye and was seen no more for the 
rest of the evening. He laughed and kissed a 
youngster or two and felt, upon my word, as 
though he had come out clean and fresh from a 
physico-mental shower-bath. 

“Remarkable thing, you know,” he observed 
to Miss Barbara; “ makes you feel as human as 
a schoolboy.” 


As we can't all wear ragged jackets its lucky 
we have not lost the trick of being happy in 
frock coats.. There may be ‘jyst as much love 
in the gift of diamonds and brick houses as in 
the gift of red flannel petticoa’s and pop corn, 
And if we can’t be poor we can have a Christ- 
mas tree, where the candles snap and sputter, 
good will to men and gentle love for women 
and a kiss for the children. 3 
- Trundle the tables out of the way, Jeames, 
and push the chairs back, John, 


ing in a steady oven. ‘ 


CHRISTINE TERHUNE 
} 


We have dined and drunk the last health, to 


were a good deal of an anachronism in Fifth | 


thing. Candied fruits and honeyed figs ang | | 


remarkable how many children there were. . 


squealed |! —and there were cousins who were 


Father Christmas. Santa Glaus has come out 
of Holland and here’s a great log roaring up 
the library chimney in token of English cheer, 
There’s no fun, We've been proper long 
enough, Here, some of you youngsters, who's 
for blind man’s buff? 

Tt was really extraordinary the way Van 
Geldt—the old gentleman, not the young one— 
tore about among those squealing children. 
Oh, he caught thenr fast enough, but he couldn't 
tell one from the other, It’s a wise grandfather 
that knows his own grandchildren. After all 
it was Barbara he captured. 

“TI ‘wouldn’t have known that girl,” Mr. 
Stuyvesant Van Geldt remarked,“ really re- 
markable the way she comes out, you know.” 

He didn’t know that Miss Barbara too was 
out of a physico-mental shower-bath: that 
Christ is every whit as clever as the fairy 
godmother and can change the princess into 
Cinderélla, 

“Er, thought she went in for music and 
books,” he added vaguely, “all that sort of 
thing. Don’t like bookish girls. Always 
thought she was named after those propositions 
in Logic, don’t you know, Barbara Celarunt, 
Darii and the rest of them.” 

For the first time in his life he was captured 
by a mnemonic form and Miss Barbara led him 
out and bandaged his eyes and he became the 
blindest of Samsens and sport for the wild 
young Philistines. Then a small boy—he will 
grow up to bea sad boy—suggested the “ post- 
man’s knock.” There were letters for all the 
small girls; terrible noise the small 
made; wonderful giggling from the small girls, 
when they found the letters were kisses, The 
double knock was for Miss Barbara. She went 
into the hall—— . 

“Oh, no, Stuyvesant, we're not children.” 

“To-day we are, Barbara.” 

“We're geese, I think—you mustn’t hold my 


_“Ido. She's the jolliest girl. If Ionlyhad a 
wife like you I wouldn't be the fellow, y’know”’ 


“Come, I’m going in.” 

“ Not until you’ve had your letter. There are 
three due on it——one, two, three*” 

“Oh, Stuyvesant, you.” 


It was oneSof the Van Geldts who manipu- 
lated the magic lantern, but Miss Barbara had 
painted every one of the pictures andit was 
she who told the story of the pantomime. The 
lights werejout in the library when the Princess 
Goldilocks appeared on the screen. It’s terrible 
to be lost in the woods when one is a small 
Princess and there are lions and giants about. 
If you fancy that the Princess Goldilock: did 
not have an awful time of it, you are very much 
mistaken, 
“ And just as the giant Gruffanuff was about 
to seize the poor little Princess—Oh, well, you've 
got the wrong picture—the fairy opened the 
box and out there jumped a fairy knight. 
There, see his sword! And he rushed bravely 


‘| on the wicked giant. 


“‘To kill you with,’ said the brave fairy 


knight. 
“*Hol’ said Gruffanuff ‘ you can’t reach my 

ankles.’ 

“ And that was true, but—” 

But you may be sure it all came rightin the 


end. Things always come right—in pantomime. 
The light went out of the magic lantern and so 


of course no more trouble could come to Princess 


a ee 


A Touching Story Touchingly Told . 
By Lillian Ruseell. 

The Ghost of a Vanished Christmas—The For- 
gotten Musician to Whom a Glimpse of Youth 
Brought Welcome Relief From ,Pain—Fame 


and Success Take Wings but Love is Eternal 
and Deathless. 


Now and again, fitfully lacross the dancing 
foot-lights, I see the ghost of an old Christmas. 
Now and again amid the laughing riot of new 
music I hear the lilt of an old song. 

I know it was a Christmas morning. Had not 
the manager ennounced, “ Ladies and gentle- 
men, you will please remember there is a mati- 
nee this afternoon at 2 o'clock?" The fairies 
and peasant girls slipped on their cloaks and 
went away listlessly, grumbling at the extra 
matinee. The scene-shifters and stage-hands 
cracked a joke or two, as they went out. In the 
street the snow was flying about like so much 
paper. It is odd, by the way, what a trick of 
imitating stage effects, real things have. The 
air was crisp, with an undue measure of cold 
in it, and even furs seemed to have lost their 
warmth. I paused at the stage-entrance a mo- 
ment before going out and my dresser came up 
hesitatingly and touched me on the arm. She 
was a yellowish, dried little woman. Years 
ago—it must have been a great many years ago 
—she was an opera-singer. Lights, illusions, 
flowers, elation, triumph, the subtle charm of 
public praise—real and delicious as a lover's 
breath on your cheek—she had known all these 
once upon a time. The flowers faded and the 
illusions vanished long ago. 

What is I asked her. 

“If you would do me a favor,” she said, her 
hand still on my arm and her voice trembling 
slightly, “Ah! if you would do me a favor. If 
you would come home with me now and sing 
one song for him—one song to make him a 
Christmas.”’ 

“For him?” I asked, “ who is he and what in 
the world does he want with a song?” 

“I have told you, but you have forgotten,” 
she said, “‘he is only my husband now. Once, 
but that was long ago, he was Blenner. You 
do not know? See how we are forgotten! He 
wrote so many songs. Everyone sang them, 
then. Now you do not even know their names. 
Is it not sad? His fame is dead, his life is dead 
and he lives on. You should have seen him 
when he was young and rich and famous; 
when lovers won their sweethearts by 
his songs; when he was king of the land of 
music. 

“And I,” the old woman went on, pride shin- 
ing in her eyes, “‘was I not famous, too? He 
loved me the first night he saw me, It was in 
‘Les Cloches de Corneville.’ I was Serpolette; 
you remember— 


at me here, look there, 
Criticize me ev h 


ere 
lam t t h feet 
And most perfect and 


Thérein the half-lighted entrance, the walls 
daubed with notices the naked stage behind 
her, thé old woman sang the legend of Serpo- 
lette... There was ghastly comedy in it—comedy 
in the cracked voice and the little steps she 
took holding her skirts and curtesying. 


She broke off suddenly and said, “‘ The critics 
said I was the ideal Serpolette, Ah! you can- 
not imagine! My eyes were young and my 
smile; were young and my hair was bonny 
and black—in the stage-lights it was blue. 
And so he loved me. Long after we were mar- 
ried he called me Serpolette. This morning I 
said to him, ‘It’s Christmas, old hero, what 
shall your present be?’ 

_“*QOne hour of youth,’ he said. 

“*That’s not in the Christmas bag, I’m 


afraid,’ I replied. 


“ But as I saw you standing here, I thought,” 
the old woman added hesitatingly, “ you might 
come—”’ 


Goldilocks. The sleepy Children were tumbled | “And sing the legend of Serpolette?” I asked 


into sleepy beds and reindeers and fairy knights 
danced in their dreams. 


Miss Barbara held her ten white toes to the fire 
—they were pink in the fire-light—and her maid 
brushed her hair. There was a little frown on 
Miss Barbara’s face and her thoughts were 
these: 

“Yes, I suppose it’s the best thing—mamma 
always said it was. And he is handsome, I 
never knew he had such frank good nature. He 
is not selfish at all—how the children love him 
—and I? Yes, suppose Ilove him. The dear, 
good fellow—” 

And somewhere or other a clock struck the 
hour. It was twelveo’clock and Christmas day 


a 


? 


“t DARESAY IT HAD TO BE SOMEONE—” 


was done. The frown deepened on Miss Bar- 
bara’s face and she yawned. And her last 
thought before she fell asleep was, “‘ I daresay 
it had to be someone—but he’s such a fool.” 
For merry was over. 
Vance THOMPSON. 


— 


ST. NICK’S DILEMMA. 


A sky full of snow flakes, all fluffy and white 
up in cloudland came fluttering 
To muffle the sound of the swift reindeer’s 
flight, 
As St. Nicholas drove o’er the roofs of the 
town, 


He — out the moment when every one 
ept; 
Untied a big bundle and busied about 
Down chimneys, up fire escapes softly he crept; 
out. 


In the wee baby hose he put rattles and rings, 
A pipe and a pouch in the big woolen sock, 
He left in the grey one a score of nice things, 


| Then a fine silk embroidered one gave him a 
shock. 


He fumbled a locket of just thé right sise 
To hold the vignette of a handsome young 


man, | 
Then toyed with a brilliant that dazzled his 
eyes, 
Then. down in his bundle to rummage began. 


A ring and a bracelet, a locket and chain, 
For the girl fin de siecle too prosy he thought, 
And he fingered the dainty silk stockings again 
a thing had he 


Then all of a sudden his little red face 
Lit up with a smile like the jolly full moon's, 
As he noticed a photograph close to the place . 
And he dropped in a couple of souvenir 


the 


JAMES CLARENCE HaRvex. 


laughing. 
“* It will give him an hour of youth,” she said, 
with such earnestness that the comedy went 


She lit a gas-jet and the light flickered 
strangely in the little room, battling against 
the daylight coming through the window. 
Then she took an old guitar and began to pluck 
the strings. The music took up the quaint, 
tripping cadences of the legend of Serpolette. 
Somehow or other the spirit of the gay, old song 
came upon me and throwing aside my furs, J 
sang the gossiping, teasing verses— 


I know not much of my relations, 
I never saw my mother’s face, 


There dooan t exist single trace, 


I may have fallen from 
en the sky 


Was found by G inf his wheat. 


Why should Inot? There was no Yule-log 
flaming for me in the room of my hotel; the 
Christmas associations that cluster round a 
steam radiator are not especially cheerful; and * 
here was a chance to do—but, I daresay, I went . 
from curiosity. It was only a few streets away 
from. the theatre. They lived in the back room 
of an old brick house. The window I remember 
looked out into a brick yard, cluttered with re- 
fuse and decaying snow-drifts. The room was 
filled with a heavy odor, as of food and sickness 
and I know not what. At first I could hardly 
see in the dim light. Then I made out a table, . 
a few chairs, 4 little stove, nursing’a disordered 
fire,and, in the corner, a bed. It was a bed full 
of tumbled clothes and pillows and somewhere 
in the welter of blanket, linen and feathers, lay | 
the oldman. His face looked out witli the un- 
real whiteness of Pierrot’s face. His eyes 
seemed merely blurs of charcoal. He looked at 
me without speaking or smiling. 

“Merry Christmas, old hero,” said his wife, 
with a note of gaiety in her poor, old voice, and 
then to me she whispered, “‘ he does not under- 
stand much now. He has been ill so long and 
he is getting old.” ; 

And J danced to the thrumming strings. The 
light of youth came into the old man’s eye and 
the smile of youth and love was on his old lips, 
And the smile did not fade. “Serpolette,” he 
whispered to his old woman, as she leaned over 
him, kissing his hair, ““we were young then, : 
little Serpolette and now I think it has all come 
back.” 


“Does it seem like a few moments out of the . 
famous days, old hero?” his wife asked laugh- 
ing, proud of their vanished youth. 

But the old man did not answer. With the 
smile on his lips he had gone in search of youth 


ever 

And that is the ghost of a Christmas day Isee 
now and again. I see the dingy room, with the 
gaslight and daylight struggling in it; the 
dried, little woman bent over the guitar, strum- 
ming; the white face on the pillow, ghastly and 
unreal as Pierrot’s; and Serpolette in flutter- 
ing finery, 

Look at me here, look at me there, 


Criticize me everywh 
_ Tam most 


. Rossel 


£& PLACE FoR THEM, 
Mr. LovELi.—Did you mean these silver halt 
brushes for me? 
Mrs. LovELL.—Yes; they're for your Christ- 
mas, dear, 
Mr. Love.t.—Thank you, Puss. That's just 
what I wanted; but they're so elaborate and 
beautiful that I shall hardly dare use them. 
Mus...LOvELL.—Oh, never mind! I thought 


we could put them in the guest room.—Puck. 


> Nos Mngeles Times :—Deceember 24, 1893. | 
| 
wee | 
Two eggs, the yolks only. “ bere 
SQ ; No, I don’t know Barbara, 
| | “¥’KNOW, BARBARA—" 
| Two stalks celery. 
One bay leaf. 
| Three sprigs parsley. | 
ee | Pepper and salt. | 
| 
= 
wain ws “*Hol’ said Gruffannuff, ‘what's that little 
4 3 
| 
fa : out of her old, fanciful figure. 
| 
| 
| 
PLUM*PUDDING | 
Half pound suet. | 
Sf Half pound sugar. 
— 
a One and a half cups powdered sugar. : 
1 
zy “a 
Christmas Cake. 
, Fruit. Nuts. Raisins. Bon bons. spoons. 
| 


Angeles DundIay Wimes :——December 24, 1898. 


General Taylor's family spent one Christmas 


19 


THREE CHRISTMAS EVES, Wealth had come at Arthur's bidding, : 
Boundless, spreading 


evermore; 
agrapher of that day (possibly a disappointed We A True’ Story. Brightness kindled all the mansion 
office seeker) wrote that “old Zack and his t the darkness was before 
‘ gran smoke afterward, retiring at ear 
Slowly wavered snowflakes, Bringing fame, and weal and honor 
. fe 5 on on = = her dislike of the formalities As the twilight shadows fell; Bright as yonder evening star. 
How It Has Boon Celebrated There | ta be dons her, anf fortunate tt was that ber While the hoarse wind shook the forest; On his arm there leaned « maiden, 
And the pealing of the bell stood ; 
fy ae be daughter, Mrs. Bliss, familiarly known as , While the bells ed loud to hea , 
During More Than Ninety Years. | Betty Taylor, was with her to relieve her of the i 
official duties devolving upon a President's With its prayerful yada ’ 
| wife. “ God is good! Yea, God is good! Far below them spread the city, 
Joyous Days When Beautiful Dolly Madison, The Fillmore family, like the Pierce family, 


Lit by thousand diamonds bright; 
Like a star-gemmed stream, the valley 
Blazed and twinkled through the nigh® 
And his heart swelled proud within him, 
As he backward cast his thought, 
From the myriad blazing splendors, 
And the work his brain had wrought, 
To the cottage, to the tear drops, 
To the mother’s sorrowing prayer, 


paid little attention toChristmas. Society gen- 
erally regretted the indifference of these presi- 
dential households to social duties, and it was 
with undisguised delight that Washington- 
ians saw Buchanan's reign begin. The pres- 
ence of a beautiful young lady in the White 
House was hailed as a promise of gayety, for 
the people of Washington and of the country 
generally desired to have more “ tious 
doings and goings on in the Président’s House.” 
Miss Harrict Lane, was the belle of the Nation 
when she entered upon her duties as hostess, 
and much of the President's social prestige was 
due to her popularity. She really graced the posi- 
tion she held, and up to her day there had been 
but one woman who could be compared to her 
in social distinction; this was Mrs. Madison, 
and the younger woman was her superior in all 
respects, excepting experience. Miss Lane had 
presided over her uncle’s house in London, 
while he resided there as minister to England, 
and was not only equipped for society leader- 
ship, but was exceedingly fond of society. Every 
day was a festival one in her calendar, and 
beautiful were the entertainments given by 
her. During her stay at the White House, the 
Prince of Wales was the guest of the Nation, 
and his visit which was greatly enjoyed by 
him, added still more eclat to her fame as the 


Lovely Mrs. Donelson and Regal Harriet Were 
Successively First Lady of the Land—How 
Christmas Was Observed by the Families of 
Johnson, Grant and Hayes. oe 


Could the sorrow-stricken widow, 
As she clasped heronly child; 
Little curly-headed “ Artie,” 
While he gazed at her and smiled 
As he prattied of the “ goodies “’ 
That old Santa Claus would bring. 
Could she tell the destitution, 
Which had caused her tears to spring? 
Life was useless but for “‘ Artie,” 
And her toil so scantly paid, 
That God must have quite forgot her: 
Sick at heart she grew afraid. 
But a chubby hand points outward 
Where the dim-seen steeple stood, 
As he turned to kiss her: ‘Mamma! 
Hear the bells say, *‘ God is good.’ ” 
Then she hugged her baby to her, 
With him richer than a queen; 
Told him of the Christ-child’s manger, 
And the star at Beth’lem seen; 
How the angels to the shepherds 
Sang the song of “* Peace on earth,” 
And the wise men came with presents, 
To rejoice at Jesus’ birth, 


Answered Artie's prattling questions 
“ Would not Santa come to-night?’ 

** Would he bring ‘ dear Artie’ presents?’ 
“Would he fill his stockings bright?” 


The celebration of Christmas as a social festi- 
val is of comparatively recent date in this 
country and it was many years after the first 
occupancy of the White House, by President 
John Adams—in 1800—before the day became an 
important one asa holiday, The sentiments of 
the forefathers were decidedly hostile to the 
elaborate religious ceremonials of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and to emphasize this disap- 
proval the Puritans observed Christmas as a 
legal holiday merely. 

By degrees the anniversary of the Saviour’s 
birth became a social institution and the great 
home festival ofthe year. But, it was not un- 
til full half a century after the occupation of 
the White House as the President's home that 
Christmas was generally observed in this 
country as it had been for a great while in 


Germany. ¢) 
- To the Germans the Christmas anniversary is 
the most memorable epoch in the history of the 


To the of the 
year, and it is to them that all christendom is manger Christ-child, 


And the angels hovering there. 
indebted for the idea of the tree | Lady of the White House. She was the recipi- Then he pulled his little shoes off, He had gained both wealth and station, 
with its wax lights, its sweetmeats and gay | ent of more Christmas presents, and the belle Drew his red socks from his feet; For his name had rung abroad, . 
decorations. | of more Christmas dances than any woman of Little, chubby, pink and lovely, » Trumpet-tongued to every nation, | 
Mrs. Adams, who was the first Lady of the 


her day, and Christmas was kept with all honor 
in the White House while she lived there. 
Christ was not a gala day during the ad- 
ministration of President Lincoln. The scene 
had changed and the great drama of war was 
being enacted threughout the land. There 
were no fétés, no parties, and no dinners, but 


That might walk the golden street, 
She could scarcely speak for sorrow, 
‘Christmas eve found her too poor, 

For a present to her loved one, 
Tear drops fell upon the floor. 
Artie kissed away her sorrow, 


Serving man and serving God. 
And he drew his bride still closer, 
Fair and beautiful she stood. 
And the joy bells filled the valicy: 
“ God is good! Yes, God is good!" 


White House, moving into it in 1800, the last 
year of her husband's administration, made no 
observance of the day; the Executive Mansion, 
as it was then called, not being finished, and 
the quiet habits of the family making it of no 
importance to them. But one Christmas did 


2 **He was Mamma’s little man; Kindling city after city. 
they spend in the White House, and it was a | the three children of Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln kept He would labor and support her,” Driving darkness o'er the heights? 
day of rest and quiet for both Mrs, Adams and | the festival, and the White House was full of Thus his childish prattle ran. Blazed in magic panorama, 


the President. 
During the administration of the third Presi- 
dent, who was a widower, Christmas had little 


toys and drums, from “Santa Claus” land. 
After the death of “ Willie,” the tworemaining 
sons kept the Christmas festival, but in a quiet 


Long she bowed and prayed for pity; 
not leave you comfortless,” 
Had the Savior, once the Christ child, 


O er the world, the wondrous lights, ' 
And the world brought tribute to him, 
But ufispoiled it found him still; 


Soothed his d in dist 
Gree boing inthe winter of when for the | and the of their beloved brother, A FAT POCKET-BOOK MAKES A MERRY CHRISTMAS. bis hen the cottage on the hill 
first and only time, both Mr. Jefferson's chil- Children and Christmas seem synonymous : einai seed ronaard a fon flood, Years had passed, but memory bound them, | 
‘dren, Mrs. Epps and Mrs. Randolph with their | terms, and there has been no family in the == CHRISTMAS. ckling through her thin, white fingers, Mother, son and lovely bride; 

chikiren, spent the season with him. His sons- | White House who glorified this anniversary themselves as neighbors of the Manhattos, the THE ABUSES OF 


As h€ whispered: “ God is good?” Music floated through the mansion, 


Hackensacks and the Puritans. Memories of Brightness, bloom on every side. 


_ in-law came up from their Virginia plantations “ Landing »Day,” therefore, added to the 


to spend the holidays and the appearance of a 


who were without children. Grown up people 
content themselves with present making and 


DAY 


Some Timely and Pertinent Observations From 


- Nor the poor were unremembered, 
large piece of venison and wild ducks, on the | dinner giving, but children demand more for On this night, the dearest, best, 
dinner table recalled to the family a faithful | their Christmas, and they have always im- oie Claus prepared to make his debut on Ameri- UY, GAG; yt For the memories of the Christmas, 
servant who had brought these and” other | parted specialimportance to Christmas; not ° il, it heesnedl tatth entitt siete Were all grown people to give their most in- Wye Z In the old time now were blest. 
favorite dishes of his master to Washingtonfor | only in the White House, but in every house. b> say appropriate | ner thoughts regarding. Christmas time expres- if, Generous flowed the stream of mercy, 
the Christmas feast. The youngest daughter | President Johnson had six grandchildren, who to the occasion. A year had passed and they | sion, I fear an overwhelming majority would | | // \ 


How It Was Observed at Plymouth and 


were fairly established in their new home, al- 


Into many a darkened home 


declare it a season to be dreaded. I have often , 
was dead before another Christmas time.,and | knew Santa Claus familiarly well, and though everywhere around them the savages Till the presence of Christ’s angels, 
watched the faces of shoppers and pedestrians 
the mid-winter reunion was held at Monticello, | Christmas trees and Christmas ‘joys were at New Amsterdam. still held possession. So weak were they num- | ay 
erically that they were looking forward with | and I must confess that at no other time of the As the bells in joyous mood 
ingto w reception. | term. Th dren ere arri 
Mrs. “Randolph, ‘Jefferson's eldest and. only | the most of the The Puritans Frowned Upon It; With the Jovial arows, anxious Flooded all the air with music: 
es, and trou countenances. “ 
daughter, spent the season of 1805—6 in the | at each recurring Christmastime. The observ- Dutchmen it Was a Season of Thanksgiving a re-enforcement for the little colony. And arta the nesseeliy tor offs mekdus skies, God is good! Aye, God is _ 
White House and her gift to her husband was | ance of the day was wholly for their benefit; | and Good Cheer—How ,the World’s Greatest | arter Minuit came, and thelong-coated, shrewd a IRT ARLAND, 


to the brain, comfort flies out of the heart. 

If people made gifts only to the needy, to the 
deserving, and to those who are really dear to 
them, it would lessen the burden on heart and 


a son, the first child born there. He was named 
for the President's old friend and neighbor, 
Secretary James Madison. At the Christmas 
dinner Mrs. Madison presided, and six of. Mrs. 


and thus it came to pass that it was always a 
delightful occasion. The little creature who 
made it memorable to all her young friends in 
Washington was Belle Patterson, the Presi- 


Festival Gradually Won Its Way in American 
Hearts—Some Notable Events Re-called. 


Hollanders had succeeded in buying the island 
from the Indian owners, they felt that they had 
indeed a home wherein to spread the cheer of 


SAM BIRDWHISTLE’S ROMANCE. 


' acter from the new administration. 


Randolph's children were at the table... A di- 
minutive cranberry tart was placed at each 
child's plate at dessert, and as this was a.aew 
article to the little Virginians, one of them 
never forgot the circumstance. This one, then 
a girl of twelve years, the late Mrs. Virginia 
Randolph first told to me, within three years of 
her death, that Mrs. Madison took four of the 
girls to ride after dinner and to her house for a 
good time in the evening, something they could 
not have had in the President's house. They 
rode back to Washington over the old George- 
town road and on the way passed a colored man 
who had some boughs of mistletoe. These Mrs. 
Madison bought of him, and the carriage was 
decked with the greens as they passed through 
the streets to her house. Soon after their ar- 
rival a gay party of young people assembled 
and after games and dancing, the happy hostess 
led her guests td the dining room, where there 
was a beautiful table to greet them. Frosted 
cakes were everywhere, and candies in such 
quantities that the children were wild with de- 


- light, “It was just like Mrs, Madison,” said 


Mrs. Trist, ‘‘for she was a veritable Santa Claus 
to everybody."’ Forsixteen years Mrs. Madison 
was the “‘ Lady of the White House,” in an of- 
ficial sense, for she was at President Jeff 's 
side at all public receptions, state dinners and 
other [public occasions, There was one excep- 
tion, The war of 1812 which resulted in the 
partial destruction of Washington: by the 
British, left the people generally in no mind to 
think of Merry Christmas The White House 
had been greatly damaged by fire, the Presi- 
dont and Mrs. Madison were living in a rented 
house on Pennsylvania Avenue, (at the corner of 
Nineteenth Street) where they were not pre-/ 
pared to entertain, even had it been their wish, 
Mrs. Monréé, who succeeded Mrs. Madison as 
hostess of the White House, was not given to 
entertaining on the scale of her predecessor. 
Mrs. Madison had set the fashion of sociability 
on Christmas, and it had beccme the great 
“dinner day,” in Washington as it was in 
Virginia and throughout the South generally. 
Mrs Monroe was a New Yorker, and her ideas 
of etiquette were different from those of * Dolly” 
Madison. She observed all the forms and cere- 
monies of her station, and acquitted herself 
well, but she was not a robust person and much 
of the social obligations of her position she rele- 
gated to her daughters. Mrs. John Quincy 
Adams.was a Southern (Maryland) woman, who 
had been reared in England, and she made 
Christmas a home day, gathering her family 
about her, and observing the occasion as 4 holi- 
day which belonged to the household and not 
tothe public. She gave no entertainments on 
Christmas, and Mr. Adams and her children 
were her companions exclusively on that day. 
The family was a most cultivated and ‘refined 
one, but lacking in sociability of the kind that 
Washingtonians liked, and the majority of the 
latter rejoiced when President Jackson's ad- 
ministration gave promise of more informal 
hospitality, Mrs. Donelson, the President’s 
niece (her husband was private secretany), had 
four young children in the White House, and 
Mrs Madison was one of her constant friends, 
hence there was much expected of a social char- 
Mrs. 
Donelson was a popular hostess and the Presi- 
dent was a generous host, but he was also a. 
most domestic man, and his chief pleasure was 
in private family gatherings. A Nashville 
friend, who enjoyed his hospitality on Christ- 
mas day, 1829, wrote home that “‘the President 
was more absorbed in the children of his niece, 
and of his adopted son, Andrew Jackson, Jr., 
than he was in politics, and his chief enjoyment 
was inseeing the youngsters regale themsélves 
atthetable.”” Attheconclusion orthe meal this 
guest was invited—he says—“ to the family sit- 
ting room where the ladies and the children 
kept things lively. The President sat in his 
corner at the fireside smoking his pipe, in a 
complacent, contented way, and paid little or 
no attention tothe grown-up people about him.” 
Christmas day, 1831, fell.on Sunday, and the 
day was spent quictly, in preparation for the 
levee which Mrs. Donelson was to hold on the 
following afternoon for ladies, 
» From Jackson’s time to Tyler's, there were 
no festivities at Christmas time, for there were 
no children there. With the advent of the 
Tyler family, the Virginian idea of Christmas 
colebration came back and the day’s duties be- 
gan with the preparation of a great bowl of egg- 
nogg. Then presents were distributed, the ser- 
vants one and all, being specially rememberéd. 
A midday dinner and a family gathering, fo!- 
lowed by aquiet evening, wasthecustom, The 
latter was almost compulsory, for it was con- 
sidered a duty tothecolored secrvants that they 
should have a holiday after the dinner hour, 


a 


of his descendants. 


| lay beneath them. 


the West. 


so. . 


endar. 


kept with hearty rejoicings. 


dows Christmas at the National Capitol. 
LauRA LANGFORD. 


The steeples were ringing all over the town, 


own; 
And over the hills with the wind as it sped, 
Kris Kringle cut by with his rein 


Thes 
The wishes were made an 


their cots; 


when was finished, amid 
ne 


scene, 

anted a garlanded pyramid green; 
or decked it with trinkets and candles 
And over it all shone a star at its spire. 


of smiles, 

gullies; 
To tell with its mute ineffaceable mirth 
What Ses story of 

worth., 


Better let that old story of San 
Christ comes to 


HAGEMAN, 


dent’s favorite grandchild, and the most gifted 


- The Grant.administration followed, and the 
prestige of his military reputation and the 
great wealth that was represented in Washing- 
ton at that era combined to make all White 
House festivals celebrated. The Christmas 
trees in the East room were objects worthy the 


President and Mrs. Hayes, with their house 
full of children made Christmas reunions de- 
lightful. They were sociable but not fashion- 
able people, and their method of keeping Christ- 
mas was according to the home-loving ideas of 


Mrs. Hayes was said to have been the happi- 
est woman who ever lived in the White House, 
and people who are happy the year round are 
apt to ignore special occasions for trying to be 


Neither of the successors of President Hayes 
had opportunity to make Christmas festivals. 
The early death of President Garfield and the’ 
quiet habits of his successor, abolished for a 
time Christmas from the White House cal- 


President Cleveland, up to the time of his 
marriage gave no attention to Christmas, but 
after that happy event the festival day was 


President Harrison was pre-eminently a 
family man, and his grandchildren found him 
to be a perpetual Sarita Clays. Mrs. Harri- 
son was a strict observer of all family festivals 
and every Christmas was observed. Her death 
saddened the last Christmas spent by the 
family in the White House, and it was unnoted. 

This year the day will be celebrated by Presi- 
dent Cleveland and his wife in Washington, 
surrounded by friends, and their little children, 
one of whom is old enough to appreciate Santa 
Claus and his mission to her, af least. Christ- 
mas is nota time for public rejoicing; rather 
is it the occasion when families wish to be’ re- 
united, and when broken households desire to 
be alone and separate. Christmasin the White 
House is shorn of much of its glory, by reason 
of the fact that the greater holiday and the 
official one is New Years. Then it is that the 
| public of Washington rejoice, for it is the one 
day in the year when they can go to the White 
House and shake the President’s hands to their 
hef&’s content. No official or social event 
equals itin importance, and hence it oversha- 


THE LEGEND OF THE STOCKING, 


The feathery snow flakes were fast coming 


deers and 

All heaped on with spangles and trinkets and 
oys 

To leave in the night for the girls and the 

boys. 

kings were liung at the foot of the bed, 

R- d the prayers were 
said: 

“And two little long-gowned and bare-footed 

ots 
Kissed their mother goodnight and crept into 


To dream and to wonder what sights they 
sno see, 

whee they opened their eyes on the evergreen 
ree, 


All night fairy torches bestrewed that stilled 
With fancies as light as the dream of the loom ; 
And when all that gay 
of fire, 


Next morning as soon as they opened their 
eyes, 
h eager face beamed the joy of ; 
Whose beauty ee’n yet all life’s troubles be- 


of Santa Claus really was 


Ah! wher croaker who “"tis a ior 
is ite Claus afer” 

son the children of want as of 
wealth, 

As Sante Claus comes down the chimney by 
And whatever the gifts that on earth we most 
| There is never g gift, but it comes by surprise. 

MILLER 


The first Christmases of the pioneer white 
settlers in America may be said to have passed 
unrecognized and uncelebrated. Sosad was the 
fateof the Virginia colonists sent out by Raleigh 
in 1584-87, that their disappearance was never 
explained. The experiment of 1697 was a 
failure, and it was not until about 1610, after 
repeated misadventures of the same sort, and 
after &.permanent settlement of Engtish-speak- 
ing colenists iad been established, that the 
holiday was marked even by the most informal 
celebration on the part of a few scattered 
families in Jamestown. Of the event itself, no 
record @xists beyond the bare mention, 

It was in the bleak Decemiber of 1620 that fhe 
Pilgrims arrived at Plymouth. It lacked but a 
few days of Christmas. They had skirted the 
desolate and savage coast and now, safely an- 
chored inside of Clark's Island, they determined 
to establish their settlement on the mainland. 
Several days were spent in choosing timber for 
building, and on Christmas day, as Bradford 
relates: “We began to erect the first house for 
common use, to receive them arid their goqds.” 
“We went onshore,” adds another Pilgrim-his- 
torian, ‘‘ some to fell timber, some to saw, some 
to rive and some to carry, s0 no man rested that 
day.” All over the Christian world, the sacred 
day was being observed, save by the Puritansin 
England and on these shores of ours. A single 
gleam of brightness is cast athwart this first 
sombre Christmas of the Pilgrims by one of their 
number, who afterwards told how, after a day of 
heavy labor during which the men-folk had been 
“drinkinge water aboard, (the ship) at night the 
Master caused us to have some begre.” Jolly 
old soul, that Master ofthecrew! That“ becre”’ 
which his steward tapped is historic, although 
even the mugs and the barrel have long since 
disappeared. Puritanism, with all its grim, 
unbending austerity, was unable to utterly 
crush out recognition of the universal holiday. 

Next year, in spite of the stern faces of the 
elders, the Christmas spirit was even more pro- 
nounced. The Fortune, which had followed the 
Mayflower, bringing some thirty-five sturdy 


young Englishmen to strengthen the colony, 


had also apparently brought over with them 
some who were disposed to occasional frolic 
and relaxation, as can be inferred from Brad- 
ford’sremarks: We had a colde Christmas3¢,”’ 
he wrote. “Ye governor called them out to 
worke but most of ye new companye excused 
themselves and said it went agaynst their con- 
science to worke on thatdaye. Whenyeothers 
came home at even from their worke, he found 
them on ye streete at play, pitching bar and 
throwing ball. Sohe wente to them and tolde 
them that it was agaynst his conscience that 
they sholde play and others worke. If they 
made it a matter to keepe Christmasse, they 
must keepe their houses,’’’ And the young fel- 
lows, halted in the midst of their sport, stood 
staring dumbly at the accusing figure of the 
grim old Puritan governor, as he stood there in 
the snow, cloaked, hatted and heavily booted, 
the representative of a stern, ascetic creed that 
held no parley or compromise with “ye ungodlie 
pleasures’ of the English church and its fes- 
tivals. 

At that particular period, however, Christmas 
was in peril on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
this extreme rigidity was maintained for many 
years. Every trace of the holiday was in danger 
of disappearing in America. In 1659, the Gen- 
era] Court of Massachusetts, enacted that “‘any- 
body who is found observing, by abstinence 
from labor, feasting, or any other way, any such 
day as Christmas day, shall paye for every such 
offense five shillings.”” Peter, the old historian 
of Connecticut, tells us that one of the laws of 
that State expressly forbade the keeping of 
Christmas, the making of mince pies, dancing, 
or playing on anything except the drum, jews- 
harp or trumpet. Poor old Christmas was out- 
lawed and proscribed! It it true, in 1681, the 
prohibition act was repealed; but for nearly 50 
years thereafter, the Puritan antipathy con- 
trolled the people almost everywhere, and in 
the New England cities shops were kept open, 
markets were held, and only a very small pro- 
portion of the population attended service in 
the churches on that day. 

But if the observance of Christmas flagged 
among the stern Puritans of New England, it 
was quite different with the jovial Dutchmen, 
who, with their wives and families, had come 
over to"bettle in New Netherlands some four 
years after the arrival of the Mayflower at Ply- 
mouth. At home, ‘‘Kerstrydt’”’ (Christmas) was 
the first of all their festivals, “Nieuw Jahr,” 
‘“‘Paas” and “Pinxster” paling before its greater 
glories. Besides, to those feast-loving colonists, 
Christmas was a double anniversary, since it 
was on Christmas that the first large party of 
arrivajs from the Netherlands had introduced 


che “ Kerstrydt,” and to make merry withal. 
And we may well believe that the Christmas 
of 1626 was in many respects the merriest they 
had ever known. What fun those days held 
for the young folks, “skating on the Velch, or 
turkey shooting in the forest,"’ and with what 
hail of welcome the great ovens were made to 
yield. up their meats, and the barrels their 
brew, while the logs crackled on the twelve- 
foot fire-places and the mighty puach-bowl, re- 
enforced by huge haunches of venison and whole 
roasted turkeys weighed down the board! 
As the years passed by, the day became more 
and more a social and domestic holiday, with 
its ‘gifts, trees, lights, altars, dinners and 
drinking. 

For the first century, however, colonial life, 
especially in New England had few holidays. 
The Puritans hated the English church festi- 
vals with such persistent zeal that they 
frowned on the public celebration of all alike, 
Christmas being their special detestation. A 
few independent spirits clung to the customs 
of their forefathers and observed Christmas, 
but the majority studiedly ignored it. Even 
when the Church of England succeeded in es- 
tablishing Christmas service in Boston, Gover- 
nor Belcher favoring them, the judge and other 
public dignitaries made open war agajnst it. 
As late as 1699, the only recognized holidays 
were Election, Commencement, Training Day 
and Thanksgiving. The stern conscientious- 
ness thab cut down the Maypoles at Merry- 
mount and Charlestown in 1628 and 1687 and 
which held the eating of pancakes on Shrove 
Tuesday to be “heathenish vanity,” could 
even less endure the pompous mirth and roys- 
tering of the Yuletide festival. Not until the 
opening of the present century was it regarded 
as a holiday in New England, although for 
nearly a score of years before, many families 
had made Christmas a two-weeks’ season of 
visiting, in which both planters and slaves 
participated. Gradually the world’s greatest 
festival*won its way in American hearts, and 
now its observance has become almost general 
in every State of the Union. Stockings are 
hanging as religiously in New England homes 
for Santa Claus to fill, as anywhere in the civil- 
ized world, and the exchange of gifts and good 
wishes, the giving of dinners and the innumer- 
able merry frolics that take place among us, 
show that the ancient “ Lord of Misrule”’ and 
“ Abbot of Unreason,”” who in past generations 
dominated the Yulctide revels abroad, have ex- 
tended their dominion across the ocean and 
firmly established their pleasant sway on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

But Christmas has not always been a day of 
peace in American history. Many times the yule 
logs have blazed amid surroundings of carnage 
and slaughter. Some of these days are memor- 
able. During the Christmas week of 1814, Jack- 
son held the approaches to New Orleans with 
less than 3000 troops, some small gunboats, and 
a few scattered garrisons, against a British 
fleet of 50 men of war, mounting over 1000 guns, 
and with a total force of 20,000 men. Cochrane, 
the British Admiral, had boasted “I shall eat 
my Christmas dinner in New Orleans,” and the 
remark being carried, 4o.Jackson, the taciturn 
old hero quietly observed: Perhaps so, but 
I shall have the honor of presiding.” After 
days of desultory fighting, all unfavorable to 
the English, Major-general Pakenham, a famous 
soldier and brother-in-law to the Duke of Well- 
ington, on Christmas morning arrived in camp 
and assumed the British command. He suc- 
ceeded in blowing up a couple of gunboats, 
while Jackson, armed with a telescope which 
he had borrowed from an old Frenchman, 
watched the operation from the attic window of 
a farmhouse. Heate his Christmas dinner on the 
field, and Cochrane ate his on his flagship. The 
boast of victory was unfulfilled, for the British 
flag went down amid smoke and slaughter in 
the great battle that followed two weeks later. 

Half a century afterward—on Christmas day, 
1864, the guns of Butler and Porter were thunder 
ing against Wilmington, in an attack that was 
repulsed. 

Our Christmas happily comes in peaceful 
times. Serene both at home and abroad, Uncle 
Sam can look over his large and growing family 
and, with the true spirit of the day, join in hail- 
ing the festival of ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will 
toward men,.”” We may miss the “masks, 
mummers, and other disorders,”’ that character- 
ized the old-time celebration in other lands and 
which are still used in Southern Europe ; we 
may even miss the distinctively English flavor 
of boar’s-head, stuck with its orange and sprig 
of rosemary; but we can havea thousand better 
substitutes from the affluent abundance of our 
own beloved land, and the joy on our own 
hearths, tomake a real American Merry Christ- 
\EsEN CLAYTON, 
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purse to a great extent. But to make presents 
to persons simply because they expect it, either 
through relationship or habit, is to reduce a 
beautiful impulse to an irksome necessity; and 
that is what a great many folks do every 
December. 


seemed a most unfortunate circumstance that 
the Holy Child should have been born just the 
time of the year when we needed all our money 
to buy fuel, flannels and furs for our own com- 
fort. She thought August would have been a 
better month for Christmas, “One feels more 
generous in August,”’ she said. “‘ We are all 
through worrying about our summer wardrobe, 
and we have not begun to think of our winter 
needs. But in December, as the bleak winds 
hurl about us, we are tossed between the Scylla 
of our own needs, and the Charbydis of our 
duty to others.” 

I think there is much truth in her words. 
One reason why so many people “ are glad when 
the holidays are over,”’ is because they have 
worn themselves out in mind and body in this 
very struggle between duty to themselves and 
their friends. 

Self-sacrifice for the benefit of others, is the 
key to character building and to happiness. It 
is all there is of religion. But the sacrifice 
which does no one any good is a very foolish 
sort of self-immolation, it seems to me, 

There is something very offensive to me in 
the idea of “paying debts’ in the matter of 
gifts. It savors too much of the original Amer- 
ican Indian. 

I would just as soon my friend would ask the 
price of my gift, and hand me the dollars and 
cents, as to show an eagerness to make a return 
gift. I have in mind a lady who made forty 
presents one Christmas, and was both wounded 
and angry that she received only thirty-five the 
next year. Five people in whom she had in- 
vested her capital, had failed to pay dividends! 

An acquaintance of mine begins in July to 
prepare her Christmas gifts to innumerable 
people, and when Christmas is over she is pros- 
trated with the fatigue and strain of her ex 
ploits. 

A great many people seem to utterly lose 
their heads when trying to select Christmas 
gifts. A more sensible and prudent lady last 
year walked into a fashionable and high priced 
shop, and bought an elaborately embroidered 
smoking cap for which she paid five dollars, 
and presented it to a brother-in-law who never 
smokes, “I was just distracted trying to think 
what to get for him” she explained afterward, 
**and when I saw that elegant cap in the win- 
dow I decided to take that and settle the mat- 
ter.” It hangs on a nail in the gentleman's 


folly. 

I think Christmas ought to bring us peace of 
mind, loving thoughts, and tender feelings 
toward the whole world. 

“It ought to be commemorated by little acts 
of kindness, little deeds of love’”’ to all those 
whocome within our radius, and not by some 
great effort at munificence which strains 
purse and disposition. itis very easy to spoil 
children or servants by too generous gift giv- 
ing. I have secn a servant who was delighted 
with a new apron her first Christmas in this 
country, look contemptuously on a five dollar 
bill and a dozen knicknacks later on; because 
she had received ten dollars the year before. 
Two or three simple toys please children as 
well as twenty-five. 

The moment a gift is expected, it loses all its 
sacre‘iness and worth, it.scems to me. It is 
often the surprise of a present which makes its 
charm. We ought to make an effort to sur- 
prise the deserving poor on Christmas in this 


way; to seek them out, and lighten their needs 
by some thoughtful and appropriate offering, 
when they least look forit. It would be an ex- 
cellent training for the children who have been 
reared in wealth, or even in comfort, to take 
them about among the poor people the week 
before Christmas, and let them decide whether 
they would receive their usual load of expen- 


the relief of the destitute. 

It would be a practical lesson in the beauty 
of self-sacrifice. 

Family parties, form a suitable and pleasant 
manner in which to celebrate Christmas. It is 
an excellent time to put away old grudges, and 
forget the small misunderstandings which 
creep into the most peaceful circles. And it is 
a Christian act to look about outside the blood 
relatives, and see if some solitary being, man 
or woman, without family ties, cannot be 

ed to bask in the light of the home circle 
and partake of the Christmas festivities, In 
fact, whatever form our celebration of Christ's 
birthday takes, some phase of unselfishness, 
some act of pronounced thoughtfulness toward 
others, should be included. To merely have 
“a time" and be able to display more 
resents than our neighbor, is quite forgetting 
the nature of the Being whose natal day 
Christmas commemorates, 


WHEELER WILCOX: 


“A bright young lady once said to me that it | 


wardrobe to-day, a monument to a woman's ‘ 


sive toys, or donate that amount of money to. 


Surely "twas a Christmas angel 

That now opened wide the door. 
Bringing baskets full of good things; 

Artie wondered more and more. 
"Twas a maiden, loved and lo . 

God had sent with clothes and food; 
Eyes and cheeks shone with pleasure, 

As she uttered, “ God is good!” . 
How her gaze beamed like an angel's, 

While her voice was like the dove’s ; 
How her presence brighteried all things, 

She that lired the Christ-child’s love. 
Long she lingered, cheering, strengthening, 

Till the moon shone o er the woods; 
And again the bell’s sweet music 

Toid afar that “ God is good!” 


IL. 


1883. 
From the cottage on the hillside, 
Glowed the saffron sunset far, 
As night's curtain slow descended, 
"Neath the brilliant evening star, 
Arthur worn by days of labor, 
By his bench had sunk to sleep, 
And in visioned ways of wandering, 
Passed abroad o’er plain and deep, 
He had studied, toiled, inyented, 
Bid his mother cease her fears, 
He had gained the goal he longed for, ~ 
That should light the coming years. 
Then the bell’s sweet, slow vibrations, 
Quivering through the peaceful air, 
Called him home, and as he wakened 
Saw his mother watching there. 
Then they gazed out o’er the village, 
Darkening in the amber flood; 
While the dimming steeples echoed, 
“God is good! Yes, God is good!” 


Long they stood there, running over 
All the sad and toilsome past; 
Saw the hand of God directing 
All the future, bright and vast. 
Saw again the angels hovering, 
Round the Christ child’s manger low; 
Heard the tones of angels singing, 
In the far off long ago. 
Saw the heavens bending over, 
Till their home in beauty stood ; 
And the noble youth beside her 
Whispered to her: “‘ God is good!" 


In an hour they reached the chapel, 
Crowded to its utmost wall, 
While the organ’s swelling anthems 
On the hushed air rise and fall, 
Blaze the lights on decorations, 
All the incense of delight, 
Happy children, loving mothers, 
Golden gifts and splendor bright. 
In the silence of the throng 
Arthur heard his own name mentioned; 
As the full choir joined the song, 
** HONOR TO THE YOUNG INVENTOR!’ 
Tears of joy, pow dim his eyes; 
And his mother’s heart is swelling 
And the plaudits loud arise. 
When they homeward walked, the angels 
Of the Christ child by them stood; 
And the bells deep anthem sounded, 
“God is good! O, God is good!” 


III, 


1893. 


Keenly bright, with diamond glitter 
Shone the stars on Christmas eve, 
And the ermine cloak of winter, 
Held the earth with icy sleeve, 
Crisp and keen the winter vigor, 
Could not bind the hearts within, 
The grand mansion on the hillside, 
Where the humble cot had been.) 


Why He Finally Married to Escape the Evils 
of Christmas Time, 


Sam Birdwhistle’s engagement created cum 
prise in Harlem where he resides, He was al- 
most forty yéars of age, and on the subject of 
matrimony was inclined to be cynical. He 
often remarked that matrimony was merely a 
female despotism tempered by puddings; that 
love was a fellow going around swapping a 
peck of treuble for a pint of happiness. And 
yet, on or about the first day of January, 1894, 
he will wed Miss Daisy Symperton. I will ex- 
plain how he came to change his mind: 

About ten years ago, Tom Green, Charlie 
Brown and Sam Birdwhistle were friends and 
room-mates, They were all single young men, 
but Green and Brown notified Sam that he was 
expected to “‘stand up”’ with them. Sam re- 
plied that he never deserted a friend in his hour. 
of danger. Not only that but “ the best man“ 
presented each bridal couple with silverware 
worth $200. Sam was very liberal and accomo- 
dating. Before the year was over he was 
called by two happy fathers to stand up again, 
this time as godfather. He did so, and pre- 
sented each of his little namesakes with a $20 
silvercup. At Christmas he made a substan- 
tial present to each fond mother. There was 
nothing mean about Sam. However, his re- . 
ward was coming, for Mrs. Brown overwhelmed 
him with a pair of embroidered suspenders, 
while Mrs. Green gave him a pair of embroid- 
ered slippers, which cost him eight dollars to 
have made up. 

Several more years scooted away. It was 
Christmas again. Sam's presents tothe Green 
and Brown families had become a permanent 
institution. Forty dollars went for two pairs 
of opera glasses for the ladies. His two god- 
children got the usual ten dollar gold piece 
each. But what worried him was the increase, * 
Twins had swelled Green’s number of these 
pledges of affection to five. There were four » 
children in the Brown family.. It would have 
appeared shabby to have overlooked them be- 
cause they were not all his godchildren, so he 
came down real handsome, and was rewarded 
with a hatband anda fifty cent necktie from 
the grateful mothers. ‘“* Reciprocity is a great 
thing,” soliloquized Sam, “but somehow, it 
is beginning to hit me in a sore spot.” sd 

Time continued to slide away. It was a few 
days before the Christmas of 1893. Sam was 
sitting in hisroom. It looked like the Christ- 
mas display ina show window. He had been 
buying presents. There were four boys and five 
girls in the Brown family, and the Green family 
had also increased to seven. Christmas bells 
had become terribly suggestive of Christmas 
bills to the unfortunate victim of the Christmas 
custom, After Christmas was over it took him 
a long time to get over Christmas, He had” 
aged very much of late years. There was a 
wild haunted look in hiseyes. He seized a pen- 
ciland he soon had a sheet of paper covered 
with figures. He gazed in despair at the result 
of his calculations, Then he soliloquized as 
follows: 

** In 1896, at this rate, I'll be in the poorhouse, 
As a gentleman, I can not shake these old 
friends, but I think they might be a little more 
considerate. I suppose they think because I'vé 
got no family of my own, I ought to support 
their families, If I had known this I’d have 
headed them off, by providing myself with a 
family of my own. I could have conjugated 
the verb to marry myself, if I had only believed 
that I was in the potential mood, By Jove, an 
idea strikes me! 

He started to his feet and paced the floor 
nervously. Then he went to his desk, and from 
a secret recess took out a photograph, and 
gazed on it fondly, as he murmured “ Ah, my 
old Daisy.” Then he kissed it. until he almost 
rubbed the skin off the énd of his nose. 

“Tllriskit! Desperate diseases require des- 
perate remedies,”’ he exclaimed, and seizing his 
hat he rushed out. 

And now all his friends are wondering over 
the approaching marriage of Sam and his old 
time love, Daisy Symperton. Profiting by 
his own experience, Sam has persuaded a 
wealthy and unsophisticated young friend, 
Charlie Bondclipper, to be his best man. Sam > 
saysif he don’t get some of his money back 
from somebody he will be very much disap 
pointed. ALex BE, Sweer. 


ENLIGHTENED PHILANTHROPY, 


Priuvs.—Jobson is a philanthropist, 

Secunpvs.— What does he do? 

Primvus.—He’s so sorry for poor children 
who have no Christmas that he spends the year 


telling them Santa Claus ls a myth.— Puce, 
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Jos Mngeles Dunday Times : 


December 24, i898. 


“WHY WE KEEP THE STOCKING. 


There's a stocking, worn and single, 
Folded on our wardrobe shelf, 
Laid aside to let Kris Kringle 
Just unfold it by himself, 


Santa Claus will here find broken 
Plans for useful gifts and toys— 

Find the stocking's but a token— 
For this garment was our boy's. 


He had planned to hang this stocking 
From-the parlor mantel, high, 

So, when kind old Kris came knocking, 
He should find it waiting nigh. 


What a hoard of precious treasure, 
Like his pockets, in would hold!— 
enough, though small it measure, 
For some gifts as good as gold. 


“One thing more—I want you, father, 
“To relieve Saint Nick,” he said, 
“So the old chap needn't bother 
*“*With my bicycle and sled.” 
> * > 
But before the bells of Yuletide 
Heralded the givers’ joy 
We had gathered at a grave-side 
Dedicated to our boy; 


For there came a Heavenly Spirit, 
And two spirits left our house 
His was taken to inherit 
Richer gifts than Santa Claus? 
NaTHAN B, HEATH. 


JOE'S CHRISTMAS ACK. 


Joe drove his old grey mare along the 
stony road in deep thought. They had been 
across the ferry to Newtown with a load of 
Christmas truck. It had been a hard pull up- 
hill for them both, for Joe had found it neces- 
sary not a few times to get. down and give old 


"Liza a lift to help her over the roughest spots; | 


and now, going home, with the twilight coming 
on and no other job a-waiting, he let her 
have her own way. It was slow, but steady, 
and it suited Joe for his head was full of busy 
thoughtgand there were few enough of them 
that wer@ pleasant. 


_} Business had been bad at the big stores, never 


_ his thoughts to the horse. 


4 


‘enough of it too, 


‘ his mother. So strong and so handy on the 


man. He took after his mother more than the | 
the back and smoothed his Jenny’s yellow 


worse, and what trucking there was they were 
too many about. Storekeepers who never 
used to look at a dollar so long as they Knew they 
could trust the man who did their hauling, 
were counting the nickels these days. As for 


chance jobs like this one, that was all over now 


with tne holidays and there had been little 


There would be less, a good deal, with the 
hard winter at the door and with 'Liza to keep 
and the many mouthsto fill. Still, he wouldn't 
have minded it so much but for mother fretting 
and worrying herself sick at home, and all 
along 0’ Jim, the eldest boy, who had gone 
away mad and never came back. Many were 
the dollars he had paid the doctor and the 
druggist to fix her up, but itwas nouse. She 
was worrying herself into a decline, it was 
clear to be seen. 

Joe heaved a heavy sigh as he thought of the 
strapping lad who had brought such sorrow to 


wagon, Old ’Liza loved him like a brother and 


| girlwith a shawl over her head ran out from 
some shelter where she had been watching, and 
took the reins from Joe, 

“You're late,” she said, stroking the mare's 
steaming flank. ‘Liza reached around and 
ribbed her head against the girl’s shoulder, 
nibbling playfully at the fringe of her shawl. 

“Yos, we've come far and it’s been a hard 
pull. "Lizais tired. Give her a good feed and 
I'll bed her down, How's mother?” 

“Spryer than she was,” replied the girl, 
bending over the shaft to unbuckle the horse; 
“seems as if she'd okinder cheered up for 
Christmas. And she led ‘Liza to the stable 
while her father backed the wagon into the 
shed, 

It was warm and very comfortable in the 
little kitchen where he joined the family after 
“washing up.”’ The fire burned brightly in the 


= 


“"LIZA, OLD GIRL! IT’S ME. 


range on which a savory roast sizzled cheerily 
_in its pot, sending up clouds: of appetizing 
Steam. The sand on the white pine floor was 
swept in tongues, oldcountry fashion. Joe and 
| his wife were both born across the sea and 
| liked to keep Christmas eve as they had when 
they were children. Two little boys and a 

younger girl than the one who had met him at 


the gate, received him with shouts of glee and 
pulled him straight from the door to look at a 
hemlock branch stuck in the tub of sand in the 
corner. It was their Christmas tree and they 
were to light it with candles—they pranced 
about like litile colts at the thought—mamma 


got them at the grocer’s where the big Santa 
| Claus stood on the shelf, red and yellow and 


green, They clung to Joe and shouted all at 
once, each one anxious to tell the great news 
first and loudest. 

Joe took them on his knee, all th and 
when they had shouted until they to stop 
for breath, he pulled from under his coat a 
paper bundle at which the children’s eyes 
bulged. H®6undid the wrapping slowly. 

“ Who do you think has come home with me,” 
he said, “but Sante Claus himself,” and he 
held up before them the veritable Christmas 
fairy, done in plaster and shouldering a sprig 
of fir in his folded arms as a soldier does his 
gun. “I met him on the road over on Long 
Island where "Liza and I was to-day, and I gave 
him a ride to town.” He had beught it at the 
toy store on the corner for the quarter he found. 

“They say it’s luck falling in with Sante 


minded him even better than she did himself. 
If he only had him now, he wouldn't mind the | 
winter and the badtimes. It seemed asif they | 
should easily pull through somehow. But things | 
never had gone right since lie left. He didn’t | 
know, Joe thought humbly as he jogged Along | 
over the rough road, but he had been a little | 
hard on the lad. Boys wanteda chanceonce in 

awhile. All work and no play wore them out. | 
Likely he had forgotten he was a boy once him- | 
self. But Jim was such a big lad, most likea 


ne 
1 
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Claus, partickler when there’s a horseshoe 


along. upin the barn, in ’Liza’sstall. 
Maybe our luck will turn yet, eh! old woman?” 
and he put his around his wife who was setting 
out the dinner with Jenny and gave her a good 
hug, while the children danced off with their 
Santa Claus. 

She was a comely little woman yet and she 
tried hard to be cheerful. She gave him a 
brave%ook and a smile, but there were tears in 
her eyes, and Joe saw them, though he tried 
to let on that he didn’t. He patted her tenderly 


braids while he swallowed the lump in his 
throat and got it down and out of the way. 
He needed no doctor to tell him that Santa 
Claus would not come again and find her cook- 
ing their Christmas dinner unless she mended 
soon and swiftiy. 

It may be it was the thought of that, that 
made him keep hold of her hand in his lap as 
they sat down together and he read from the 
good book the “tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all the people,” and said the simple 
grace of a plain and ignorant but reverent man. 
He held it tight as though he needed its sup- 
port, when he came to the petition for “ those 
dear to us and far away from home,” for his 
glance strayed to the empty place beside the 
mother’s chair and his voice would tremble in 


“THEY SAY IT IS LUCK.” 


rest. She had been proud too, when she was a 
girl. He wished he hadn't been hasty that 
time they had words about those boxes at the 
store. Anyway,it turned out that it wasn’t 
Jim's fault. But he was gone that night and 
try as they might to find him, they never had 
word of him since. And Joe sighed again 
more heavily than before. 

Old ’Liza shied at something in the road, and 
Joe took a firmer hold onthe reins. It turned 
She was getting old 
«too, and not as hardy as she was. He noticed 

that she was getting winded with a heavy load. 
It was well onto ten years now she had been 
their capital and the breadwinner of the house. 
Sometimes he thought that she missed Jim, 
like his mother. If she was to leave them now, 
he wouldn’t know what to do, for he couldn’t 
raise the money to buy another horse nohow, as 
things were.* Poor old ‘Liza! He stroked her 
grey coat musingly with the point of his whip 
as he thought of their old friendship. The 
horse pointed one ear back toward his master 
and neighed gently as if to assure him that she 
was all rig 
Suddenly she stumbled over something in the 
track. Joe‘pulled her up in time, and throwing 
the reins over her back, got down to see what 
it was. An old horseshoe and in the dust be- 
side it a new silver quarter. He picked both up 
and put the shoe inthe wagon. 
“They say it is luck,” he mused, “finding 
‘horse-iron and Maybe it’s my Christ- 
mas, Get up, Liza!” and he drove off to the 
ferry. 


“The glare of a thousand gas-lamps had chased 


the sunset outof the western sky, when Joe 
drove home through the city’s streets. Between 
their straight milelong rows surged the busy 
life of the coming holiday. Women with mar- 
ket baskets and men carrying big bundles 
elbowed each other in the street, a good- 
natured throng that had no ill word for an 
accidental bump as they pushed their way be- 
tween the sidewalk stands and the hucksters 
who hawked their wares from carts at the 
curb-line. In front of every grocery was 4 
grove of fragrant Christmas trees waiting to 
be fitted into little green stands with fairy 
fences. Within, customers were bargaining 
chatting and bantering the busy clerks, Pedlers 
offering tinsel and colored candles waylaid 
them on the doorstep. The rack under the 
butcher’sawning fairly groaned with its weight 
of plucked geese, of turkeys, stout and skinny, 
of poultry of every kind. The saloon keeper 
even had wreathed his doorposts in ground-ivy 
and hemlock, and hung a sprig of holly in the 
window as if with a spurious promise of peace 
on earth and good will toward men who entered 
there. It tempted not Joe. He drove past it to 


the corner where he turned up a street darker 
and lonelier than the rest, toward a stretch of 
rocky, vacant lots fenced in by an old stone- 
«all. "Liza turned in at the rude gate without 


- being told, and pulled up at the house. 


A plain, little one-story frame with a lean-to 


‘ for a kitchen, and an adjoining stable-shed, 


overshadowed all by two great chestnuts of the 
days when there were country lanes where now 
‘ are paved streets, and on Manhattan Island 
there was farm by farm. One might have been 
tempted to call it a shanty, but for the evidence 
of care and order all about, and the fresh 
white paint on the walls. There was a light in 
‘the window looking toward the strect. As 


"Liga hapts were beard on the drive, a 


e 


spite of himself. He met his wife's eyes there, 
but, strangely, he saw no faltering in them. 
They rested! upon Jim’s vacant seat with a 
new look of trust tht almost frightened him. 
It wag as if the Christmas peace, the tidings of 
great joy, had sunk into her heart with rest 
and hope that presently throbbed through his 
with new life and promise, and echoed in the 
children’s happy voices. 

So they ate their Christmas dinner together 
and sang and talked until it was time to go to 
bed. Joe went out to make all snug about "Liza 
for the night and to give her an extra feed. 
He stopped in the door, coming back, to shake 
the snow out of his clothes. It was coming on 
with bad weather and a northerly storm, he 
reported. The snow was falling thick already 
and drifting badly. Hesaw tothe kitchen fire 
and put the children to bed. Long before the 


_ Joe and his crying wife and children thought, 


clock in the neighboring church tower struck 
twelve and its doors were opened for the 
throngs come to worship at the midnight mass, 
the lights in the cottage were out and all 
within it fast asleep. 

The murmuar of the homeward hurrying 
crowds had died out and the last echoing shout 
of *‘ Merry Christmas” had been whirled away 
‘on the storm, now grown fierce with bitter 
cold, when a lonely wanderer came down the 
street. It was a boy, big and strong-limbed 
and, judging from the manner in which he 
pushed his way through the gathering drifts, 
not unused to battle with the world, but evi- 
dently in hard luck, ‘His jacket, white with 
the falling snow, was scant and worn nearly to 
rags,.and there was that in his face which 
spoke of hunger and suffering silently endured. 
He stopped at the gate in the stone fence and 
looked long and steadily at the cottage in the 
chestnuts, No life stirred within and he walk- 
ed through the gap with slow and hesitating 
step. Under the kitchen window he stood 


IT WAS YOUR DOIN’s.” 
awhile, sheltered from the storm, as if unde- 
cided, then stepped to the horse-shed and 
rapped gently on the door. 

“*Liza!” he called, “ "Liza, old girl! It’s me, 
Jim?” 

A low, delighted whinnying from the stall 
told the shivering boy that he was not forgot- 
ten there. The faithful beast was straining at 
its halter in a vain effort to get at its friend. 
Jim raised/a bar that held the door closed by 
the aid of a lever within, of which he knew the 
trick, and wentin, The horse made room for 
him in its stall and laid its shaggy head against 
his cheek. 

“ Poor old "Liza!" he said, patting its neck, 
ae smoothing its grey coat, “poor old girl. 


him, I’ve come to keep Christmas with you, 
*Lizal Had your supper,eh? You're in luck. 
I haven't ; I wasn’t invited, "Liza; but never 
mind, You shall feed for both of us. Here 
goes!” and suiting the action to the word, he 
dug into the oats-bin with the measure, and 
poured it full Liza’s crib. 

** Now chew, while I bunk upstairs,” and'with 
a departing pat he crept up the ladder to the 
loft above and scooping out a berth in the loose 
hay snuggled down in it to sleep. Soon his reg- 
ular breathing up there kept step with the 
steady munching of the"horse in its stall. The 
two reunited friends were dreaming happy 
Christmas dreams. 

The night wore into the small hours of Christ- 
mas morning. The fury of the storm was in- 
creasing still. The old cottage shook under the 
fierce blasts and the chestnuts waved their 
hoary branches wildly, beseechingly, above it 
as if they wanted to warn those within of some 
threatened danger. But they slept and heard 
them not. From the kitchen chimney, after a 
blast more violent than any that had gone be- 
fore,a red spark issued, was whirled upward 
and beaten against the shingle roof of the barn, 
swept clean of snow. Another followed it, and 
another, Still they slept in the cottage; the 
chestnuts moaned and brandished their arme | 
weirdly in vain. Thestorm fanned one of the 
sparks intoa flame. It flickered for a moment 
and then went out. So, at least, it seemed. 
But presently it reappeared, and with it a faint 
glow was refiected in the attic window over 
the door. Down in her stall "Liza moved uneas- 
ily. Nobody responding, she plunged and 
reared, neighing loudly for help. The storm 
drowned her calls ; her master slept, unheed- 


But one heard it, and in the nick of time. 
The door of the shed was thrown violently open, 
and out plunged Jim, his hair on fire and his 
clothes singed and smoking. He brushed the 
sparks off himself as if they were flakes of 
snow. Quick as thought, he tore 'Liza’s halter 
from its fastening, pulling out staple and all, 
threw his smoking coat over her eyes and 
backed her out of the shed. He reached in and 


pulling the harness off the hook, threw it as 
far into the snow as he could, yelling “‘ fire” at 
the top of his voice. Then he jumped on the | 
back of the horse and beating her with heels 
and hands into a mad gallop, was off up the 
street before the bewildered inmates of the cot- , 
tage had rubbed the sleep out of their eyes and 
come out tosee the barn on fire and burning 
up. 

Down street and avenue fire engines raced 
with clanging bells, leaving tracks of glowing 
coals in the snow drifts, to the cottage in the 
chestnut lots. They got there just in time to 
see the roof crash into the barn, burying, as 


‘Liza and their last hope in the flery wreck. 
The door had blown shut and the harness Jim 
threw out was snowed under. No one dreamed 
that the mare was not there, The flames burst 
through the wreck and lit up the cottage and 
swaying chestnuts, Joe and his family stood 
in the shelter of it, looking sadly on. For the 
second time that Christmas night tears came 
into the honest truckman’s eyes. He wiped 
them away with his cap. ‘ 

“Poor 'Liza,”’ he said. 

A hand was laid with gentle ‘touch upon his 
arm. Helooked up. It was his wife. But she 
was no longer sad orcrying. Her face beamed 
with a great happiness, 

“Joe,” she said, “‘you remember what you 
read: ‘tidings of great joy.’ Oh, Joe! Jim 
has come home.” 

She stepped aside, and there was Jim, sister 
Jenny hanging on his neck, and "Liza alive and, 
neighing her pleasure, The lad looked at his 
father and hung his head. 

** Jim saved her, father,” said Jenny, petting 
the grey mare, “it was him fetched the en- 
gine.” 

Joé took a step toward his son and held out 
his hand to him. " 

* Jim,” he said, “ you're a better man nor yer 
father. From now on, you'n I run the truck on 
shares. But this mind, Jim: never again 
leave your mother.” 

And in the clasp of the two hands all the past 
was forgot and forgiven. Father and son had 
found each other again. 

“’*Liza,”’ said the truckman with sudden vehe- 
mence, turning to the old mare and putting his 
arm around her neck, “Liza! It was your do- 
in’s. Iknew it was luck when I found them 
things. Merry Christmas!” And he kissed her 
smack on her hairy mouth, one, two, three 


JACOB A, RIIS, 


UNDER WINTER STARS. 


A Prairie Idyl of Christmas Eve, by Hamlin 
Garland. 

His chores done, his supper eaten, the farm- 
hand starts on his lonely walk to the Christmas 
tree at the grove school house, miles away 
across the snowy prairie. 

The winter night is clear and cold and still 
The moon a cresent, low in the west, soon to set 
The poplar trees creakin the wind, the snow 
cries out under the youth's foot, the sound of 
faint voices can be heard as he enters the wood, 
the wide air is full of a misty radiance. 

The way is long, but the wind is in his back 

and hislimbs are strong. His feet slip and slide 
in the deep worn sleigh path where the moon- 
light shines back from its track of smooth 
heavy runners. 
His feet move in rhythm to his heart. He has 
left the monotony and toil of the farm-yard 
behind him—before him is a crowded school 
house, the sound of bells, the sight of girlish 
faces half concealed, yet with magical flash of 
eyes from shadowy hoods. 


afar off—she will be there! 

His eyes lose their hold upon the stars and 
become filled with the soft Ines of a girl's head. 
Large, demure, of eyes, with hidden depths of 
mirth, shining teeth, pink ears—she was worth 
walking twice ten miles to see. 

He had looked forward to this evening for 
days. It had nerved his heart to swing the 
axe and to drive the hay knife. It had built a 
fire in his blood against the cold winds, Her 
face illumined life. 

He leaped the fence and struck across the 
fields billowed with drifts. A wolf eyed him 
from a distance in meditative silence, A white 
owl flew by close to the stubble. 

The sound of bells thickened; the warm light 
of the school house shone out and his heart beat 
breathlessly fast. 3 

The light of the room brought back his awk- 
wardness and shyness. His eyes fell as he crept 
down the wall, hearing the low rumble of 
voices. He sat obscurely in the crowd, his 
hair tumbled by his cap, his hands swollen and 
chapped with cold and toil, 

The tree stood there loaded with gifts. All 
about gay voices rang out, and the bustle of 
preparation went on, Young girls in shining 
dresses went about greeting each other and 
confiding secrets. Boys shouted and scuffled, 
and men with great coats on their arms stood 
all about the room talking in hearty voices. 

In the midst of it the lonely farm-hand sat 
with wistful eyes, 

Then came the voice of a chairman, then 
prayer, then the voice of a child reciting a 
verse about Jesus, then she came down through 
the aisle to the organ. She came like a queen,a 
lofty look on her face, lofty but sweet. All 
made way for her. . 

The young man's heart beat with suffocating 
power, the swelled in his throat, He 
looked at her with the bowed head of a worship- 
ful, scared, innocent animal. Suddenly the 
light of her eyes fell into his like rays of pure 
June sunshine. Blinded and shrinking, his 
head fej and his face flamed and throbbed. 

She brushed past him. He seemed to feel her 
dress but he could not lift hiseyes again. As 
she sang the room darkened and the floor 
seemed far away. Hehardly dared breathe for 
fear of losing something of the sweetness of 
her voice. As she moved ‘past him again amid 
the applause, he dared not clap his hands, but 


She will be there! The one he had worshiped 


and small delicate ear, The curve of her head 
was too beautiful for words. 

After a time came the giving of presents, She 
was one of the bearers. To and fro she went 
with the presents; everywhere she went cries 
of wonder and joy arose, Everywhere she went 
the eyes of the farm-hand went, sad and wist- 
ful,and beautiful as the eyes ofa hungry dog. 

The tree grew bare and the fun grew louder 
and louder and in the midst of it sat the home- 
less, loveless man. 

Suddenly out of the throng she came for the 
last time bearing gifts. She went here, there, 
then she looked at the S ee again and his 
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whole body grew Iuminous as before. She 

came toward him and put something into his 

hand. “ Here is something for you,” she said. 
II. 

On his way home his feet slid and stumbled, 
but his heart glowed with joy. 

He felt the speed of the elk in hislimbs. He 
placed his hand upon his thigh rejoicing in the 
rollof his great muscles. His knees rose and 
fell tirelessly, like the beams of an engine,noise- 
less and swift. 

The snow glittered. He rose and fell against 
the sky as he ran over the high drifts. The owl 
and the wolf he did not see; the stars he saw. 

The dogs barked, passing a friendly word 
across the silent farms. Bells rang out and 
voices singing, rose above the creak of sleighs 
and the squeal of runners on the dry snow. 

The youth was exalted. In his hand he kept 
that little present, In his brain still lay the 
light and warmth of her sweet womanly pity. 
She saw only somebody's lonely hired man, 


with pleading, wistful eyes. 


He did not know that. He did not think of 
the future. He expected nothing. He ran on 


under the stars with throat aching,with happi- 
ness, 


HAMLIN GARLAND, 


BOB HAGERSON’S CHRISTMAS. 


How the Meanest Boy in Town Observed the 


Happy Days. 


By common consent Bob Hagerson was the 
meanest boy in town. And it required a holi- 


day—particularly Christmas—to bring out all 
the latent depravity of his nature. Bob was in 


the habit of spending half his time at a livery 
stable in the neighborhood. His ambition was 
to be either a horse tamer or a street-car driver. 
So far as any one could see he cared for nothing 
in particular but; horses. A short apprentice- 
ship was sufficient to acquaint him with all the 
technical and profane terms of the livery stable 
business, and he could make yse of them with 
the most accomplished hack driver. 

Bob's father succeeded after much difficulty 
in placing him in a grocery store in the hope of 
weaning him from the stable and making a 
merchant of him, It was a sad day for Bob. 
The store had to be keat open awhile. on 
Christmas niorning and Bob was left in charge. 
The first customer to call was a lady who 
wanted to purchase a bottle of horseradish, 

“Have you any good horseradish?” she 
asked. 

If Bob could not be a horse tamer or drive a 
team he could at least, as a grocer’s clerk, 
bring to bear all his livery stable intelligence in 
waiting on a customer who wanted to buy 


horseradish. And he was mean enough to do it. 


“Good hoss radish?”’ herepeated. “Ishould 


say we have. We have the most remarkable 
hossradish in the market,” and he pulled a bot- 


tle from the shelf and rolled it along the 
counter. “Observe its gait,” he went on. 
“How is that for the saddle? There’s a hoss- 
radish that I can recommend, There’san A. 
No. 1. family hossradish. Can warrant it to 
work anywhere. It’s sixteen hands high, 
withott a spot or blemish, and can drag a 
family carriage at a 2:30 clip.” 

The lady looked at Bob with some astonish- 
ment. She wanted the horseradish, however, 
and ventured to ask if it was strong. 

“Strong?” echoed Bob. *‘ You havemy word 
for it that it is the strongest hossradish that 
ever looked through a collar. Why, you can 
take it right out of your phaeton after 
it on the track, hitch it to a stone sled, and if it 
doesn’t draw more than a steamboat IH knock 
itin the head. Fact is, it is a heavy-draught 
hossradish with the fleetness of Nancy Hanks 
and it doesn’t scare at the cars,” 

“T meant to ask,” said the lady, very much 
confused by this jargon, “if it is sharp+does it 
bite?” 

* Bite? no; it’s as gentle as a sucking dove. 
Wouldn’t bite the smallest child, Seems kind 
of sad-like when it has to take the bit in its 
mouth. And kick? You couldn't make that 
hossradish kick unless you tickled its heels 
with a straw,” and Bob punched the bottle in 
the side in proof of its excellent, disposition, 

The lady took the bottle up and looked at it 
as if to find some explanation for all this irrel- 
evance, 

“That's right,’ exclaimed Bob. “ Look it 
over carefully. Neverbuy apiginapoke. Ex- 
amine it closely for ringbone, spavin, poll evil, 
quarter crack, heaves, humps, mumps, bumps, 
dumps, grumps or anything else under the 
shining sun, If you find itis not as sound as 
a new bass drum the hossradish is yours, 
without costing you a red cent, and a nice set 
of silver-mounted harness thrown in, Shall I 
wrap it up?” 

The lady said she would call later with a 
halter, 


Bob locked up the store after a while, and 
went to the livery stable where he could enjoy 
himself like a Christian, as hesaid, But he was 
too mean to stay there and made his appearance 
at a residence in the neighborhood and, appar- 
ently much agitated, said to the lady of the 
house whocame to the door: 

“I don’t want to alarm you, but I have im- 
portant news. Icame up from the livery stable 
to tell you.” 

“Good heavens, what is it?” 

“ Why, you know your little boy Aleck, what 
we can't keep out of the stable” 

“Well, well!” 

“I told Aleck just now not to go Into the 
stable among the hosses, but he wouldn't mind 
me—”’ 

“Gracious heavens, what has happened ?” 

*“ Aleck said he wanted to see what a mule 
would do when you tickled his heels with a 
straw.” 

** Heavens !”’ gasped the lady,-as she ciung to 
the door for support. 

“Well, ma’ain, your little boy Aleck got a 


straw, snuck up behind a sorrel mule, tickled | 


him on the heel and——” 

The lady started for the sidewalk. 

“ And the blamed beast never lifted a hoof,” 
concluded Bob as he raised his hand and de- 
tained her, “ Never so much as switched his 
paint brush tail, It’s a mighty lucky thing for 
Aleck that he didn’t, too, Thought you would 
like to hear it,” and he shot around the corner 
and back to the livery stable, 

It is the opinion of the neighbors that a boy 


a8 mean as Bob, and one with his inclination 


for horses and meanness combined, must ulti- 
mately bring up asthe proprietorof an estab- 
lishment where horse méat is sold for beef. 


Jim has qne friend that hasn’t gone back on | 


he raised his eyes again to her rougded cheek | 


¢ 


“either, that a 


THE JUDGE AND HIS DOG. 


The Strange Adventure That Once Befel on a 
Christmas in Pike County. 

Whenever Christmas approaches in Pike 
County, the younger generation of woodsmen 
that gather in the tavern at Wayback,invar- 
iably demand of some of the older dwellers in 
the district the story of the way one Christmas 
Eve was made enjoyable to some of them and 
rather an aggravation to others by the result 
of a lawsuit which was tried before old Judge 
Sniffits. The Judge was the David of the 
Sugar Swamp district, and whenever he came 
to judgment folks simply held their breath and 
watched the splinters fly. He was not only the 
bench, bar and jury, but he was the legislature, 
too, as far as providing law to suit the case in 
his bailiwick went, and if there was anything 
that he prided himsé¢lf on more than another it 
was that he never wasted any time‘looking up 
precedents, but just made them as he wanted 
them. So there are alwaysa good many enjoy- 
able things the old timers remember about 
Judge Sniffits, but the one the new generation 
loves to hear best when Christmas comes 
around is the story of that famous lawsuit, the 
case of Bipsnapp against Buzzle, 

One fall Adinijah Bipsnapp, claiming that 
Uriah Buzzle owed him seven dollars back 
money on the price of a muley heifer he had 
sold Uriah, summoned Uriah to appear before 
Judge Sniffits and to stand suit for the money. 
There was considerable doubt as to whether the 
money was owing to Adinijah, and the chances 
of Uriah winning the suit were good anyhow, 
because 'the old Judge didn’t like Adinijah’s 
lawyer, Gage Tabbs, theshingle weaver. Gabe 
had been town clerk, once, and he was fuller of 
law points than a catperillar is of hair, and the 
Judge couldn’t forgive him for that. But Gabe 
was cunning, and he gave his client good ad- 
vice, He knew as well as anybody, that Judge 
Sniffits would rather hunt than eat, and that 
he had a hound which he thought'more of than 
he did of himself, That hound had the-run of 
.the court, and folks had to be mighty careful 
and not hurt his feelings. It wasn’t a dog, 
stranger would 
have cared to take to his bosom, he being very 
yellow, and of alumpy build. Gabe’s advice to 
Adinijah at the start was something like this: 

“"Nijah,” said he, “‘you either got to go an’ 
hunt with the ol’ Jedge an’ Iect him beat ye all 
to pieces gittin’ game, or else ye must make a 
big fuss over that darn yallerfhoun’ o’ his’n 
w’en yer case is beiy’ tried. Either one of these 
ll be a big p’int in yer favor, fer it’ll be a per- 
ceedent the Judge ll make’a noteon.” 

Adinijah couldn’t fetch things aroynd so that 
he could go hunting with the Judge, so he said 
he would pat and be loving to the Judge’s 
hound whenever the Judge might be looking at 
him during the trial, The case happened to 
come up the day before Christmas. Judge 
Sniffit’s court was five miles from the Bear 
Path Tavern, and a lot of us had gathered 
there Christmas Eve, and were waiting to hear 
the news from the trial. There were half a 
dozen of Adinijah's friends there, and about as 
many more of Uriah’s, and the arguments as 
to how the case would be likely to result ran 


high and warm. By-and-by Sol, the landlord 
said: 

“This here’s Christmas Eve, boys, an’ a good 
time fer to hev some fun. I'm a gittin’ up a 
leetle the best supper that ever was dished in 
this tavern, an’ if "Nijah Bipsnapp wins his 
suit, that supper b’longs to his friends that's 
here or mowt happen to comein. If 'Riah Buz- 
zle comes out.ahead on it, then the set-out goes 
to stuff his frid&Ads, ez many ez keers to tackle 
it. So let’s all take an appetizer on it, an’a 
Merry Christmas to ev’rybody, anyhow!” 

We dfa that, of course, without any hanging 
back. The glasses had hardly been emptied 
when clatter-te-bang a horse rushed ‘up to the 
door and stopped. The rider was one of Adi- 
nijah’s boys, and he dashed into the tavern 
shouting: 

“Hooray fer our side! Dad’s won! The ol’ 
Jedge was with him from the word go, fer dad 
jist pattéd an’ honeyfoegied that or’nery houn’ 
o’ the Jedge’s all through the case, an’ ketched 
him solid. “The Jedge didn’t hardly wait to 
hear t’other side ab all, bub give us jedgment 
an’ costs, by Hokey! I piled right onter my 
hoss an’ hain’b ben more’n fifteen minutes 
‘fetchin’ in the news. Le’s all take a drink!” 

By and by "Nijah’s friends began to pass into 
the dining-room, and aggravated our party 
with all sorts of sayings and doings as we sat 
there, hungry as catamounts and glum as 
mourners, 

“Never mind,” said they. You fellers kin 
hev all that we don’t git away with!” 

And laughing and noisy with glee they sat 
down to the feast. At that moment another 
horse came tearing up tothe tavern, and this 
time the rider was one of ’Riah’s boys. 

“Hooray!” he yelled. “ Pap’s won!” 

“Pap’s won!” shouted "Riah’s boy. “The 
way "Nijah patted an’ made a fool o’ hisself 
with the Jedge’s houn’, we see that we was 
gone from the start, an’ w’en the Jedge give 


" 

jedgment ag’in us we wasn’t a bit s'prised. 
"Nijah, he riz up when he heerd the verdict, 
an’ was ez pleased ez Cuffy. The Jedge’s houn’ 
follered him an’ jumped up ag’in him, wantin’ 
to be patted some more. But "Nijah’d had 
enough o’ the houn’, an’ he up an’ kicked him 
clean acrosst the room. Quicker’n a flash the 
ol’ Jedge rapped on his desk till the winders 
rattled, Ev’rybody kim up a standin’. The 
Jedge give one look at his yellin’ an’ ki-yi-in, 
dog, an’ then hollered out : 

“The jedgment o’ this court's reversed, with 
costs on the plaintiff an’ twenty-five dollars 
fine on him for contempt o’ court! ”’ 

It is no use to begin to try and tell what fol- 
lowed. ‘Nijah’s friends simply wilted down in 
their boots, and if the rest of us did not do jus- 
tice to Uncle Sol’s feast, and have a Christmas 
Eve that almost raised the roof, then there’s no 
use of history being written, Ep, Mort, 


A TALE TOLD CHRISTMAS EVE. 
Why One Man Never Touches Liquor—A Touch- 
ing Story and a True One, 


“TI was born and raised in a little western town 
My father and family—my mother died when I 
wasa child, and I have never married—were 
proud and high-spirited, and when I went up- 
on the stage they were very much cast down. 
Actors were hard and heavy drinkers in those 
days and I was not long an exception to the 
rule, I learned to love liquor and though sel- 
dom helplessly drunk, was seldom sober. Of- 
tenI have gone tpon the stage nob knowing 
how I was going to speak my lines. Finally, as 
a result of my intemperance, I losb my engage- 
ment in the middle of the season and went 
home to my father. My discharge, however, 
failed to teach me a lesson, and ab home I was 
constantly in my cups. 

“One afternoon I was passing a house near 
where my father lived when I was attracted by 
@ rap on the window. I looked up and saw 
that a lady was beckoning to me from inside. 

“IT opened the gate and walked up the path 
tothe house, The lady met me at the door, led 
me into the parlor and asked me to be seated. 
I wondered what her errand with me could be, 
but I did not have to wonder long. 

“*Pardon my boldness,’ she said, ‘ but you 
are drinking heavily are you not?’ - 

“TI told her that I was, 

“*You are at home at an unusual time of the 
year. - Are you out of employment ?’ 

Ves. 

** And whisky is the cause?’ 

“Yes. 

“*Why do you not stop drinking? My hus- 
band when I married him, was young, hand- 
some and promising, as you are now. 
has made him a pitiable wreck and it will do 
the same for you. 

“I told her that I had tried to break off, but 
had failed. 

**T will help you if you will let me,’ she said. 

How ?’ 

“*Come.and ‘live with me and I promise to 
cure you.’ 

“I was under the influence of liquor at the 
time, but a sudden impulse seized me and I an- 
swered her by asking: ‘ When shall I come?’ 

“*You are here now,’ she said, ‘hnd you 
must remain here, Take off your hat and over- 
coat.” 


“I did as she commanded, We sat and talk- 
ed until supper was announced by one of the 
lady's daughters, and then I went in and ate 
with the family. During the evening the 
craving for liquor came upon me, and I made 
several excuses to get away from the house, 
but all without avail. About 100’clock-amy new 
—old friend showed me toaroom,. ‘You will 
sleep here, she said. 

If you need anything during the night knock . 
upon the door and I will come to you, Good 

“TI was weak, tired and ‘exhausted and soon 
fell into a profound sleep. 

“How long I slept I do not know, but sud- 
denly I awoke and sat up in bed. All the liquor 
I had drank the day before had gone from me. 
I was on fire with thirst, and suffering the tor- 
tures of the damned, Drink I must have, at all 
hazards and at any cost. I determined that I 
would get up, dress quietly and steal from the 
house, 

“When my friend found in the morning that 
Ihad gone she would say that she had done 
her best and would_rest content. | 

“ With considerable difficulty, for I was ner- 
yous and trembling in every limb, I got out of 
bed and lit the lamp. My clothes were gone! 
My friend had stolen into my room while I was 
asleep and taken them away. With a groan of 
despair I blew out the light and staggered back 
to the bed as best I could. 

“When morning came I was a very sick man, 
and my friend, true to her promise, nursed me 
with all the tenderness and devotion of a 
mother. It was days before I left my room, 
but when I did it was with the taste and desire 
for drink gone férever. 

“That was sixteen years ago, and during that 
time a drop of liquor has never passed my 
lips. 

“For sixteen years also that woman’s house 
has been my home, and when I am absent from 
her not a day passes that I do not write her. 

“She has made me all that I am and in her 
old age I am striving as best I can to repay in 
part the deep Gebt of gratitude which I owe 
her 


“Friends you know now why I never drink.” 

There was a long pause after the manager 
had finished. Finally the actor said : “‘ A toast, 
boys, to our friend’s gray haired * 

It was drank standing and in silence, 

A temperance story, say you? Yes, but a 
beautiful story as well. 

it. 
And that is why I tell it again here. 
JENNIE F, WILSON. 


R. W, 


Santa IN-THUNDER AM TOGET DOWN THAT HOLE’ 
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IN 
THE FAR EAGT 


How the Native Christians of China 
Observe the Day. 


The Great Heathen Feast of Chang Sin and 
its Resemblance to that of Yuletide—How 
the Little Folks Dress for the Occasion—The 
One Cloud Upon the Horizon of the Christian 
Chinaman at Christmas Time, _ | 


Christmas in the Far East is not as simple a 
matter asitis with us “western barbarians.” 
Tho Europeans celebrate it with lavish hospi- 
tality and the proverbial punch bowl. The 
Christian Chinese observe it in a manner alto- 
gether their own, while the Heathen Chinese 
have a festival known as the Feast of Chang 
Sin, which bears a vague resemblance to that 
of the Yuletide, What strikes a foreigner most 
of all who is sojourning in the flowery kingdom 
is the enthusiasm with which the Chinese 
Christians enter into the observance of theday. 
Nearly all these converts belong to the Roman 
Church and are attached to the Jesuit missions 
which are so prominent a feature in Mongolian 
life. Only a handful belong to the various 
Protestant sects. 


as being about the same as the old under new 
names and use on Christmas day nearly all the 
forms and ceremonies which are employed by 
their compatriots who belong to the Buddhist 
and Tauist Churches. In the morning they all 
gotg mass, The church or chapel is generally 
decorated for the occasion. The familiar ever- 
greens are there as are the lillies and bright 
bowers used by ourselves. But in addition to 
these are Chinese garlands, tinsel flowers, bits 
of scarlet paper, vermillion flags and banners, 
and such fruits as may be in season. The mo- 
ment mass is over the firecrackers begin. Mil- 
lions upon millions are burned and the whole 
day kept noisy and smoky by the young and old 
alike. In the evening they have fire cracker 
pyrotechnics which would astonish an Ameri- 
can boy upon the Fourth of July. A common 

ece is a fire cracker tree. This is a figure 
shaped like a tree of which the trunk is a bam- 
boo pole firmly sunk in the ground. Arms like 
boughs run out in every direction growing 
smaller and smaller until they culminateina 
little bush on the top of the pole. The leaves of 
this tree consist of countless fire crackers ar- 
ranged in strings, in bunches and little Knots. 
It looks for all the world like an evergreen 
whose foliage has been suddenly turned into 
bright vermillion. The tree is usually lighted 
about dusk. The flame starts at a central point 
and then rushes rapidly along central fire 
strings until the whole affair is ignited. The 
fusilade begins at the very outset. Itincreases 
in volume and rapidity for several minutes and 
then changes in character to the imitation of a 
battle in which heavy and light artillery alter- 
nate irregularly with musketry fired in volleys, 
by battalions or in single shots by individual 
soldiers. Here and there from paste-board tubes 
long colored flames shoot out in every direction, 
After the first few moments a series of trans- 
formations begin which are simply unique. 

What seems a piece of wood explodes, opens 
and falling down becomes a suspended lantersg 
with a light burning insideofit. Artother piece 
of wood similiarly changes but becomes a bird 
cage in whose centre swings a fiery bird. A 
third piece of wood becomes a flower pot with 
growing flowers all outlined in fire. A fourth 
becomes an nigneous bouquet. These changes 
occur more rapidly than it takes to tell them. 
Long before the firecrackers have been fired off 
the entire tree is a mass of blazing, flaming and 
exploding lines and figures. Someof these fire- 
cracker trees are ithmense affairs standing forty 
feet high, others are small, no larger than a 
man. They range in cost from one to twenty 
dollars apiece. 


is in great vogue. It is the ordinary tissue- 
paper, hot-air affair socommon on the Fourth of 
July. It is usually round but occasionally is 


those are the fish, whale, elephant, pig and 
bird. In the clear skies of China, these go up a 
long distance and can be seen for many mileg 
after they have left the earth. 

The day is celebrated with all the features of 
both our Christmas and New Years. In every 
house there is some table set where refresh- 
ments await each and all who call, Upon the 
walls or in the ante-chamber are evergreens, 
festoons of bright paper and other festal decor- 
ation, Visits are made and exchanged, pres- 
sents bestowed and a general round of pleasure 
kept up until about eleven o'clock at night. 

In those cities where there are a large number 
of Christian Chinese the street shows reap a 
rich harvest. They include our old friends. 
Punch and Judy, Marionettes, Panoramas and 
theatrical entertainments. Besides these are 


}‘amusements essentially Asiatic; dolls’ theatres 


where all the performers are little dolls made of 
painted cardboard, silhousette boxes, shadow 
boxes, the lion and tiger booth, acrobats, 
sword players, shield and spear men and jug- 
glers. Although the eastern Christian like the 
‘western is opposed to games of chance yet now 
and then he yields to temptation and takes an 
hour off totry hisluck, Christmasis one of his 
favorite days for that purpose and he can be 
found either on the highway or in his own home 
throwing dice, playing dominoes or handling 
cards for stakes of which the “chip” is worth 
one tenth of a cent and the “limit” isa penny. 

A Christmas dinner is a good one no matter 
how poor the convert may be, The good old 
Jesuit padres are very thoughtful in this re- 
gard and have their rich followers contribute 
handsomely at this season of the year for the 
poorer members of their flock, In addition to 
this they exhaust their own scanty resources 
to make the Gay happy for every one in their 
congregation, Upon every board on Christmas 
day there is good tea and Chinese wine, There 
is fresh fish, stewed with onion and bamboo 
tips and pig cooked with yam or sweet potato. 
Thére is smoked fish and the inevitable chicken 
steamed and parboiled ‘until it is snowy white, 
sausage and bacon, pig’s feet and Japanese sea- 
weed, sweet bean cakes and funny little pies, 
The converts eat and drink well and to theis 
credit be it said they never get inebriated, 
A pretty feature of the day is the way in 
‘which the little folks are dressed for the occa- 


garments, which they have been wearing in the 
autumn and winter they now come ont in new 


‘| dress very much alike especially in the wear- 


ing of four or five jackets, one over the other to 
keep the cold out, Thus clad they look like 
great globes with little legs attached, One 
globe will be covered in scarlet with its legs in 
bright green; another will have an ultrama- 
rine body and {pale pink unmentionables; a 
third will combine orange and violet; a fourth 
indigo and sulphur, A group of fifty little 
children will display never less than seventy 
bright and glaring colors. If there wereonly a 
handful of them the effect would be pleasant. 
But when it comes to hundreds and in some 
cities even to thousands the sight is both pic- 
turesque and pleasing. 

The Ohristian Chinaman has one cloud upon 
his horizon. He is nob liked by his so-called 
heatheh neighbors, While there is toleration 
practised in China, there is stil] an invincible 
antagonism between the followers of the old 
faiths and of the new. TheOhristian convert 
wishes his Buddhist cousin a Merry Christmas 
but in return seldom receives more than a per- 
functory bow. They do not call upon him; 
neither do they take any part in the festivities 
of the day. In the communities where the com: 
verts may be counted upon the fingers the day 
is rather gloomy and dismal, Only in the great 
coast cities where they are numbered far up in 
the thousands js the day really enjoyed by the 
natives themselves and by the few Buropeans 


world, 


who happen to be dwelling in that 


The converts seem to regard their new faith 


Beside the universal firecracker the balloon. 


made in fantastic or graceful shapes. Among 
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Noted Men and Women in All Walks of Americar 
Life Tell Their Memories 


Of Tree and Chimney, Mistletoe and Holly, Stocking and Dear Old San 


John J. Ingalls and George Kennan, Dr. Parkhurst and Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, Bill Nye, Octave Thanet and Others 
in a Symposium of Surpassing Interest. 


* 


THE EAST AND WEST, THE NORTH AND SOUTH TOGETHER. 


(FROM THE BOK SYNDICATE PRESS, NEW YORK, TO THE TIMES.) 


The wise men from the East, and the 
Star of Bethlehem that, shining, led 
them on, is the first memory of the 
Christian church of every age. Today 
the tradition is as strong and sweet 
as in the time of the martyrs for the 
church’s need. In the minds of men, 
there is, however, a first Christmas 
memory of a different sort, a material 
recollection of Kris Kringle, the saint, 
what he did, and how. 

In these columns are recorded a host 
of remembrances of the bygone days of 
famous personages on the one theme 
and story—‘‘The First Christmas I Re- 
member.”’ 


NO CHRISTMAS FOR INGALLS. 

My parents belonged to what was 
called the ‘“‘Orthodox Church’’ in New 
England, where I was born, and I re- 
call no spectal observance of Christmas 
in my childhood. Our great family fes- 
tival was Thanksgiving day. 

The nineteenth century is listening to 
the injunction of Jesus—‘Suffer little 
children to come unto Me.”’ The in- 
fluence of his teachings upon modern 
society and civilization is remarked 
nowhere more than for the growing dis- 
position to make home life attractive 
and beautiful for the yc This sen- 
timent culminates at Christmas, with 
its yule log, wassail. and carols, its 
gifts and festivities, its mirth and ro- 
mance, its traditjons and memories, 
which grows more consecrated and pa- 
thetic with time’s inexorable flight. 
“No marvel Christmas lives so long; 

He never knew but merry hours; .~ 
His nights were spent with mirth and 

song, 

In nleasant homes ahd princely bowers; 
And, greeted both by serf and lord, 
While seated at the festive board, 

Each happy voice cries ‘Welcome here, 
Old Christmas comes but once a year.”” 
JOHN JAMES INGALLS. 


A VOICE FROM NEW ENGLAND. 
These are two Christmases, which, if 
not personal experiences, yet give me 
more pleasure to think of than many 
others do. One was the first intelligenc 
Christmas of a little girl, not quite 4 
years.old. As she had her.father.and 


¥nother;, her grandparents, to- 


gether with a@ number of young aunts 
‘and uncles, of course, her little stock- 
ing was not only loaded with parcels, 
but overflowing with long strings at- 
tached to various gifts about the 
hearth. As it came her turn to open 
her stocking, she ran to the toy piano 
at its foot and began to pick out her 
tune, regardless of the other things; 
but, being distracted from that she 
clasped the various dolls to her heart, 
tore open the picture books, set .the 
train of cars to running, and the talk- 
ing doll to talking, wound and wound 
the tiny music box, thrust one hand 
into the little muff, and the other into 
the basket of candies, seated herself 
upon the sled, caught sight of the doll’s 
cerriage, and finally stopped appalled, 
with the stocking yet unemptied, and 
ran and hid her face in her mother’s 
lap. “Oh, I got too much, I got too 
manys,’’ she sobbed out. And, although 
she could never kave known nothing 
about it, it seemed as if the little 
heart had been struck in some uncon- 
scious ‘way with a sense of the great 
ineaualities of life, and a wordless 
knowledge of the children who have 
no Christniits. The other Christmas 
was -the first one of a new home, 
where all the family, instead of buying 
gifts for each other, that they did not 
particularly need at the time, nor par- 
ticularly miss afterward, had contrib- 
uted to a common sum the amount their 
gifts would have cost, and had given 
that sum to one poor family, in order 
to relieve an urgent distress. That 
seemed to me the real way to keep 
Christmas, and far more consistent 
with the spirit of the day, than 
where friends and lovers load each 
other down with gold and precious 


etones. 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


THE NESTOR OF JOURNALISM. 

I was brought up a Puritan of the 
strictest sort, and my people in Con- 
necticut and Northern.Vermont held to 
the faith for which the soldiers of 
Ireton and Cromwell fought, and in be- 
half of which they cut off the head of 
King Charles. Of the long-established 
and sacred festivals of the church they 
recognized only Sunday, Fast day artd 
Thanksgiving day, which last was a 
special festival of their own. Thus I 
was a man grown before I cameée. in 
contract with Christmas and received 
or gave a Christmas present. 

C. A. DANA. 


A DAINTY STAGE QUEEN. 

My earliest distinct récollection of 
Christmas day was indelibly impressed 
on my memory by a very thrilling in- 
cident. My parents. had prepared a 
grand surprise for me in the way of a 
monster tree, loaded with goodies of 
every kind, dolis of all dimensions and 
complexions, each one of which was 
labled “Elia Hall’? All my dolls, no 
matter how many I had at a time, were 
called “Ella Hall,” that name alone 
mg berg to my childish imagination 
all that the world held of euphony, dis- 
tinction and romance. innumerable 
tiny wax lights graced the tree. My 
mamma had planned to take me to a 
theater on Christmas eve, in order that 
the preparations might continue without 
awakening my suspicions. After the 
theater I was to be detained at an ice- 
cream and candy shop, until, at mid- 
night, I should return and view the 
triumphant spectacle in all its glory 
and splenor. And I did—but there was 
‘far more glory and splendor than was 
intended, for a small family of white 
mice, which my méether kept as pets 
had escaped from their cage, attracted 
by the aforesaid glory and splendor 
had swarmed all over the tree, bent 
the branches by their weight causi g 
the dry twigs to ignite, and the glory 
and splendor had communicated itself 
to the entire house, It was a very fine 
spectacle—from distance—and we 
spent our Christmas with friends. 

SADIE MARTINOT. 


STOCKTON IN A TRUNDLE-BED. 

My «first redllection of Christmas is 
that of two little boys getting out of 
teundle-bed in the dim gray of the 
morning and making their way to the 


a 


| Christmas. 


fireplace, where, the night before 
they had hung two ‘long, lank stock- 
ings, borrowed from female relatives; 
their subsequent wild rush back to 
the bed, each loaded with a fat, big 
stocking full of suggestive protuber- 
ances; the excited delight with which 
one treagure after another was drawn 
out and placed on the coverlid; the 
munching and sampling which , con- 
tinued until the day was bright, and 
the total absence of appetite for break- 
fast which ensued. . 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


GOOD WILL, GOOD CHEER. 
I have no recollection of any especial 
I only know that to me, 
the only child of my dear father and 
mother, all Christmases came laden 
with good will, good cheer and good 


gifts. . 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


KENNAN’S SISERIAN CHRISTMAS. 

My recollection of the Christmases 
of childhood are very vague and foggy. 
The first Christmas of which I have 
any clear and coherent remembrance 
is the Christmas of 1864, and I was then 
19 years of age. I spent that holiday 
riding on a particularly clhstreperous 
mule across the mountains from. Lake 
Nicaragua to the Pacific, by the route 
afterward selected for the Nicaragua 
Canal. That Christmas impressed it- 
self upon my mind because I had never 


spent a Christmas before away from. 


home, and all the world was new -to 
me. So far as earlier Christmases are 
concerned, I don’t remember a thing 
that would be of interest to anybody. 
I hung up my stocking and got up at 
an unearthly hour in the isorning to 
examine the contents of it; but beyond 
that I remember nothing. I had two 
Christmases in 1864 and 1865 that were 
rather noteworthy, because one was 
spent in the hot tropical jungles of Nic- 
aragua, and the other on one of the 
great snowy tundras of northeast Si- 
beria. One of these holidays I spent 
riding in my shirt sleeves through a 
tropical forest, shooting now and then 
at monkeys with a revolver, and the 
next—twelve months later—I spent in 
a fur-bag on the snow, waere I lay for 
the whole twenty-four aours listening 
to the roar of a fierce Arctic gale, and 
gnawing a piece of dricd fish. 
GEORGE KENNAN. 


DR. HALE’S NOAH’S ARK. 

In my boyhood every school in Boston 
was opened on Christmas day—every 
court, every shop and all the markets. 
The business of the banks and of State 
street. went on as on any other day. 

The first Christmas present I ever 
had was a Noah’s ark. It was given 
me by J. Van C. Throop, a distinguished 
engraver—a cougin of my father’s. It 
was explained to: me—a child of 3 or 4 
vears old—that he was of Putch family, 
and had: lived in New York, that his 
customs were, therefore, Dutch, and that 
this was the reason why he gave’ his 
presents on Christmas day instead of 
New Year’s. In this I cared less than 
for the present itself, which was done 
up in white paper, and somehow ap- 
pended to my stocking. It could not 
have gone into it. 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


THE GUERILLA CHIEFTAIN. 

My earliest recollections of Christmas 
are when I was a child 5 or 6 years old 
in Old Virginia. . Preparations for the 
great festival generally began some 
weeks in advance. The signal that an- 
nounced the advent was the crowing 
of chiekens at. night, which confirmed 
the Christian faith in the legend of the 
cock that crew on the morning of the 
crucifixion. In the Old South a week's 
time at least—between Christmas day 
and New Year’s—was given to merry- 
making. The slave was given holiday, 
and for a season forgot his chains. On 
the eve before Christmas my mother 
was busy baking mince pies and stuff- 
ing turkeys. The children were happy 
at the thought of waking up the. next 
morning and finding their stockings 
full cf good things; the negroes were 
just as happy asthe children.. We were 
all put into our trundle bed early after 
hanging up our stockings, and admon- 
ished to cover up our heads and go to 
sleep. Not one of us doubted the fairy 
(which we called the Christmas woman) 
would come after we'had gone to sleep, 
and fill our stockings. It was a beauti- 
ful superstition, in which I devoutly be- 
lieved, that cast:a poetic halo around 
my childhood days. AS we went to bed 
early, we rose before daybreak; and 
emptied our stockings before a fire of 
blazing: hickory logs. After displaying 
our treasures we generally ran out 
doors to hear the Christmas guns that 
the neighbors were firing to proclaim 
that Christmas had come. Our cook, a 
negro. woman, always’ had a lot of 
stories to tell us of: having seen the 
Old Christmas Woman on her noc- 
turnal travels, and what she said to her 
about us. It would have been impiety 
not to have believed every word she 
told us. In fact, the cook had re- 
peated them so often she believed them 
herself. The truth is, the negro has 
a great deal of sentiment and imagina- 
tion. In the nursery I have often been 
kept awake nearly all night by the 
stories they would tell, in which dumb 
animals would be the interlocutors. 
Aesop was a negro, and a slave, and his 
inventive genius still lives in his race 
in the South. OHN 8. MOSBY 


**MARSH’”’ WILDER’S DOG, 

I can even go back in memory to the 
day I was baptized, but . the first 
Christmas I recall. was when I was 
about 7 ‘years old. I was in Wolcott, 
N. Y. I was happy in being possessed 
of two aunts—the only mothers I ever 
had. My. father and I have lived as 
bachelors’ all our. lives. These aunts 
had two families of children, “about 
twelve in all. They living in the coun- 
try, and'I in the city, I used to visit 
them, and I always came there on 
Christmas. 

As I said before, on this occasion I 
made this visit to my relatives’ home, 
It was a case of twelve-to-one, théy“all 
had to give me presents. The day: be- 
fore this Christmas stands out very 
vividly’ in my ‘memory. I refMember 
that I upset the whole town. 

hat my cousins couldn't think to 
do I d@id. A capital idea struck me-- 
to disguise myself. I blacked my 
face ‘as well .as could, 


well that even the family dog 
didn't know me. In this guise I 
made several calls.in the village, and 
every one failed to recognize my make- 
up. 

There was one young lady I was es- 
pecially fond of. I made up my mind 
to visit her, and knocked at her door, 
meaning to ask her if she had anything 
for me to eat. When she opened the 
door T jumped at her. She had a iamp in 
her hand-—I remember that well--and s0 
frightened was she that she jumped 
down a flight of eight steps into the 
kitchen, landing, as luck would have 
it, on her feet. This started a gigantic 
bulldog, whose existence I had for- 
gotten, but whose voice I instantly 
recognized, which remarked, “I’m after 
you,” and I ran home with all my 
strength. I'am still possessed with the 
idea that I’m running yet. 

Well, for this I was put immediately 
to bed. But I kept awake. I had been 
told that Santa Claus was the straight 
thing, and I thought I'd find out about 
it. L got up at 4 o’clock and crept 
down stairs. Not a thing did I find. 
I went back to bed, overslept, missed 
the prologue, and they had the laugh 
on me. At 8 o’clock I was aroused just 
in time for the distribution of gifts. 
Everything was arranged on chairs. 
Each of the four girls and the eight 
boys had their own chair marked. with 
their names, and oh the little meek 
“thank yous,’ but “this isn’t a marker 
to what I -.gave you,’ all conveyed in 
the same look. There was a great as- 
sortment, chiefly of handkerchiefs and 
neckties. The rest of the day was 
given up to games. It was a day of 
jollification, as Christmas ought to be in 
every household. The cousins are grown 
up, and now my Christmases are very 
dull. But of the ‘earliest I remember” 
everything was very joyful, except that 
incident of, the dog. 

Merrily yours, 

MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


THE GOVERNOR OF TEXAS. 

My first impression of Christmas was 
made by Santa Claus. I thought that 
in a@ great battle with the devil God 
had won and sent Santa around to cele- 
brate the victory by. making presents 
to the children on his side. 

JAME§ HOGG. 


THE HON. MR. NYB, 

My merry Christmases have grown 
more*metry with the flight of years, 
and the annual congress of my own 
children, for as a child I was a pioneer. 
I came very near “being the first white 
child born in’’ our region of country. 
But the first white child born in the 
State generally attracts very litile at- 
tention except at old settlers’ meetings, 
S6 I waited a-year and gave another 
deserving boy a chance. 

My first Christmas was not so very 
jubilant, for I remember that my 
mother cried.. We boys got up in the 
morning and found for our Christmas 
three molasses ginger cookies and a 
Silver dime apiece. Nothing could 
have suited me bettter, but to father 
and mother this measly gift to the 
boys was gall and wormwood. How- 
ever,. we were thirty miles from the 
nearest upper Mississippi town, which 
only opened when “navigation, opened.’”’ 

Once we each of us got an cld-fash- 


ioned pocketbook, “like 2 man’s,”’ that 


unrolled like a railroad folder and had 
a strap a foot long. These were of 
leather and made, as I found after- 
ward, from the calfskin lining of moth- 
er’s trunk. I would give $50 for mine 
now, 

The children of North Carolina have 
good times on Christmas, for the holly 
and the mistletoe grow here. Also the 
plum pudding. The woods, too, are 
full of dreary cabins, where Santa 
Claus does not come, only as more for- 
tunate children show him the way, and 
the right kind of a child gets the most 
fun out of using his “influence” with 
Santa Claus... BILL NYE. 


“THE TRAGEDY OF THE WORLD.”’ 

The earliest Christmas TI recall is 
the last. But there is another which 
none can forget, one which shall er- 
dure while. time endures, immutably, 
in song ard sorrow; one which was 
the usher of the tragedy of the world, 
of its enchantment, too; one which 
brought us hope, despair, and, more 
than all, a new conception of beauty. 
It is that Christmas which lives. The. 
others—the best of them to the best 
of us—are as shadows on glass. 

EDGAR SALTUS. 


A LATTER-DAY REPORTER. 

In my boyhood days in New Eng- 
land Christmas used to recur without 
our realizing the fact. New England 
children of that date, did not, so far 
as I can remember, discriminate be- 
tween the 25th and 26th of December. 
The festival was thcught of by us as 
belonging exclusively to the Catholic 
church. Forty years ago the entire 
emphasis of youthful thought and in- 
terest fell on Thanksgiving day. That 
and the Fourth of. July were the two 
“high days.’ I am speaking particu- 
larly of.the smaller towns. There may 
have been more Christmas sentiment 
in the: cities, even of Massachusetts. 
The shops were not closed on that day, 
nor was there any interchange of. pres- 
ents, There was nothing whatever in 
the shape of a Christmas tree or Christ- 
mas dinner. Since that time a marked 
change has come over New England in 
that respect. Thanksgiving day is less 
accentuated, and the interests that for- 
merly gathered around it have been 
largely transferred to the 25th of De- 
cember.. Even in the. country towns 
at present it is felt that Protestants 
have as much right as Catholics to 
remember annually the birth of our 
common Lord. 

C. H. PARKHURST... 


PUT HIM IN HER PRAYERS. 

The very first Christmas that I re- 
member I was (it may be) 4 years old, 
and I had among other gifts two, the 
splendor of which ihHuminated that 
day so that it was like a beacon light 
to all my childhood. These were a 
shell (I have it now) and a dollhouse. 
And, though the dollhouse was. un- 
doubtedly a:sumptuous affair of which 
I was proud, there’ was: something 
about the shell, its iridescent 
beauty and its wonderful voice of the 
ocean in its dark chambers, that filled 
my imagination. I used to dream 
dreams of the sea with the mouth of it 
crumpling my ear-—I talking to it 
meanwhile, and telling it all my child- 
ish fancies. 

They told me Santa Claus gave it 
to me; and ater that I was anxious to 
add his name to the list remembered 
in my prayers. I foved Santa Claus, 
and had a real ache of affection in my 
longing to see him and thank him; it 
is so oftener than people imagine 
with children. Many a time have I 
called my message up the chimney, 
and kissed a little hand and waved it 
upwards afterward. That is all I re- 
member. OCTAVE THANET. 


'T have my doubts as to whether 
Christmas brings as much pleasure as 
pain. The children of the _ rich, or 
fairly prosperous, may get a little fun 
out of it, but after all it is simply .a 
repetition of the “toys and joys’’ of 
their every-day life; but for the chil- 
dren of the poor—is there’ anything 
sadder than a ‘‘merry”’ Christmas? They 
see the show-windows filled with toys 
and illuminated picture books—but their 
little hearts must throb with envy at the 
thought that these things are not for 
them but for the velvet-robed little ones 


jot the rich, Why does the snow-clad 


Santa Claus, with his sleigh full of 


beautiful toys stop so long at the chim- 


ney of -the boy whose playroom is 
always brim‘ full of lovely lions and .ele- 
gant. elephants, and only give a hurried 
thought and a pound of cheap candy to 
‘Poor Joe?” 

I. don’t think I enjoyed . my first 
Christmas, I had rare fun out ofits 
anticipatton—but the reality was asore 
disappeintment. Several well-dressed 


\ 


boys—bigger than I—and with hand- 
some sleds and high-running skates— 
boys with high noses and fluted col- 
lars—who let me play with them when 
they could get no one else—told me 
marvelous stories of Santa Claus—a 
nice fat old man who traveled alone all 
night in a great sleigh filled with golden 
toys and candy canes and silver mon- 
keys, which he let fall into the chim- 
neys of the rich and poor alike. 

I remember that I fell half asleep the 
night before Christmas, to be awakened 
shortly afterward by ‘some trifling 
noise. My:‘twe_ ‘little brothers were 
soundly sleeping beside me—dreaming, 
perhaps, of the well-filled stockings 
which might greet them in the morn- 
ing. The light from a tallow candle 
threw a cheerless shadow over the lit- 
tle room, and by its sickly glare I 
could see my mother seated at a table. 
The noise seemed to startle her as well 
a3 me, for she took the candle in her 
hand, and, creeping on tiptoe to the 
trundle bed, looked anxiously into the 
faces of her three little ones. I rap- 
idly closed my eyes at her approach— 
to open them again when her back was 
turned. She went again to the table, 
and I saw her make three separate 
parcels of a scant -box of candy and 
six small tin soldiers—also, three big 
copper pennies, and then, first looking 
toward our bed to make sure that we 
were fast asleep, she approached the 
chimney where our three stockings 
hung, and, placing the treasures where 
they bélonged, turned away with a sad 
smile—and then she turned again to the 
mantle, where e rested her dear 
head, and seemed to be crying. 

STUART ROBSON. 


OF THE BLOOMER COSTUME. 

My earliest recollection of Christmas 
carries me back seventy years. It is 
the night before Christmas. I see a 
large room, in which is a bed, a trundle 
bed, and a _ fireplace large enough to 
admit a mat going up and down the 
chimney. I see a little girl of 5 or 
§ years in the room with her mother. 
The child is robed for bed, but is 
dancing about, all excitement, in antic- 
ipation of the’ pleasures of the coming 
day. She is watching the hanging up 
of her stockings beside the fireplace, 
conveniently for Santa Claus to place 
in them al} sorts of imaginary gifts 
when he comes down the chimney. 

The stockings properly placed, the. 
mother puts the little girl in the trun- 
dle bed, and then, after covering her 
up warm and snug, with a good-night 
kiss she takes the candle and leaves 
the room. Feeling ‘that she must lie 
“as still as a mouse,”’ and hardly dar- 
ing to breathe lest Santa Claus should 
find her watching, the child fixes her 
gaze upon the fireplace, thinking to 
keep awake and see him come down 
and fill her stockings. But alas, for a 
child’s calculations! While so watching 
the god of sleep overpowers her, and 
she saw not the fur-robed saint of all 
good children when he visited her room 
with noiseless tread, nor heard aught 
of the prancig reindeer and their tink- 
ling bells on the roof. 

Christmas day that followed is not 
as vividly impressed on my memory. 
Of course it brought its usual delight 
in going through stockings to #ee what 
Santa Claus had brought, and wishing 
every one met a “Merry Christmas,”’ 
for a penny. Further than this the do- 
ings of that Christmas day have van- 
ished from my memory. I know that 
seventy years ago, in Western New 
York, there were not so many or so 
valuable presents made as now, and 
the gifts, so far as I know, were only 
made to children, and were of a sim- 
ple and inexpensive kind. Such profu- 
sion of Christmas gifts, such overloaded 
toy stores, such extravagant expendi- 
tures for both old and young were not 
thought. of in my childhood’s days. 
Indeed, they could not have been in- 
dulged in at any cost, for they had not 


| been heard -of, and were not .to be 


found ir the market. Pedple Were not 
grown as rich, and had little money to 
spend, and the children were not so 
pampered as now. Their customs were 
more simple and ‘their habits plainer. 
Yet I think both people and children 
were happier and more content than 
now, with all their wealth, high living 
and extravagance. 


AMELIA BLOOMER. 


CHIEF OF KING’S DAUGHTERS. 

I am taken back in memory to 
Brooklyn, N. Y., very early of a 
Christmas morning,.or really just after 
midnight of a Christmas eve, and sud- 
dently awakening to hear a chorus of 
voices and musical instruments carol- 
ing their Christmas hymn. Among 
them I hear very distinctly the rich 
baritone voice of my dear father, ‘lead- 
ing off in the grand old words: 

Wane, watched their flock by 


night, 

All stated on the ground, 

The angel of the Lord came down, 

And glory shone aroun¢. 

Presently, as the song was ended, I 
watched the company, under the light 
of the clear, full moon, pass into the 
housé, afd attracted by their conversa- 
tion, I stole down in my little night- 
dress and bare feet, into the dining- 
room where they were all feasting on 
mother’s mince pies and coffee. My 
dear mother! I think I see her now, all 
joy and gladness suited to the occasion 
—wWith what delight she took me on her 
lap, and, after the company had gone, 
explained to me the story of the babe 
and the manger from a cheap print of 
the scene which hung upon the wall, 
and made the impressién upon my 
mind that the animals about the 
manger, as well as the mother and the 
child, were hely. And, somehow, I 
never could think of that group about 
the manger but as all partaking in the 
Sacredness of the whole. And no 
Christmas celebration since has affected 
me as that first time of hearing the 
Christmas caroling before our own 
door. I cannot remember much about 
childhood gifts excepting the Annual, 
a little illustrated book, full of choice 
selections, and bits of poetry, to which 
[ looked forward with great delight. 
But specially, I remember, how proud 
l was of the new gown which accom- 
panied the day, and in which I was to 
make my appearance Year's. 

‘The first Christmas eve and morning! 
[I have always been glad that I could 
trace the thread of destiny to the cra- 
dle’s foot: Jesus and my mother! The 
child in the arms of the mother. 

May all our young mothers bequeath 
to their children the inheritance of 
memory my mother left to me! 

MARGARET BOTTOME. 


A FAMOUS’ BUNNY FELLOW. 

The first Christmas I can remember? 
It 1s like remembering a dream; the 
visions you dreamed’ get so mixed up 
with the thoughts you had when you 
awoke, or the things you did before you 
fell asleep; tradition and, fact, experi- 
ence and narrative are so commingled 
in a man’s recollections of Christmas 
that sometimes I have an idea that my 
first Christmas happened two or three 
hundred years ago. But the first one 
of-which I have a distinct, vivid remem- 
brance was printed on heart and brain 
with a bitter disappointment. I was 
about 8 years young. My father was a 
bookkeeper in the good old times when 
a day laborer worked twelve hours a 
day, a farmer sixteen, a merchant 
éighteen or twenty, @ salesman as long 
as he could keep awake, and a book- 
keeper twenty-two, except in busy sea- 
sons, such as Christmas and when they 
were taking account of stock, when he 
soli .goods at the counter all day, 
posted the books all night, and came 
home in the morning only to get break- 
fast, and then get docked for lost time 
if he wasn’t back at the store by half 
past seven. Well, that Christmas eve 
my father, remembering that he had to 
play Kris Kringle for his children, got 
away early, about two o’clock inthe 
morning; I think, in-erder to make his 
purchases. But the little town of 
Peoria had gone to bed—nobody up ex- 
cept a: few other bookkeekers. Unhap- 
pily he kept books in a dry goods store 
which had no toy eounter. Next morn- 


early, shrieking ‘Merry Christmas,’’ 
and charging on the line of hanging 
stockings. Christmas ran principally 
to yarn mittens and comforters that 
morning. No books; no toys. And apples! 
Kris Kringle filled up with apples. They 
were commoner than pebbles; there 
were barrels of them in the cellar. 
Apples! For Christmas! I wouldn’t have 
eaten one, no, not if I had been dead 
sure it would have kept me out of 
school for six weeks, I wouldn't have 
eaten it. After breakfast there was an 
explanation—that, by the way, was the 
death blow to the Kris Kringle myth— 
and we got our toys. But that didn’t 
count; that was after breakfast and 
Christmas was more than half over. 
That was a Christmas to remember. 
To this day, if I am on the streets late 
at night and see, through some lighted 
counting-room window, a lonely book- 
keeper bending above journal and 
ledger, it makes my heart ache. , 
ROBERT J. BURDETTE. 


A STORY OF THE SOUTHLAND. 

T had the customary experience of 
Virginia boys in the old homes of by- 
gone days.* 

Stockings were hung up in the bed- 
rooms Christmas eve and filled with 
candies, nuts, oranges, etc., by Santa 
Claus, who, leaving his reindeer and 
sleigh outside, came down the chimney 
while we were all asleep. 

We somehow always waked up 
Christmas morning at the first glimpse 
of day, and immediately attacked the 
good things in the stockings, and then 
ran for the tables in the room, upon 
which had been tastily arranged the 
presents. The remainder of the day 
was spent in showing these to every- 
body on the place—eating sweetmeats 
until we were sick, and blowing horns 
until our breath was exhausted. The 
bad boys never found the threatened 
switches in their stockings, but en- 
joy the holiday just as much, and 
perhaps more, than the good boys. 

These merry-makings were kept up 
a week. During the festivities the 
negroes did not work (except the house 
servants) and they only what was ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Everybody for miles around seemed 
to be singing: 

Let the wide world wag as it will, 
We'll“be gay and happy still. 
FITZHUGH LEE. 


THE AUTHOR OP ‘“‘HELEN’S BABIES.”’ 

The first Christmas that I can remem- 
ber found me in a many-pillowed bed, 
where I was recovering from some 
juvenile ailment, and receiving the con- 
dolence, congratulations and presents 


which admiring relatives brought in.- 


The other children often looked on en- 
viously, poor things, and wished they 
could be sick; their wish was soon grat- 
ified for they traded with their toys 
for my candies, which I was not allowed 
to eat: they ate them all, with the 
usual consequences. I too had some 
sorrows, in spite of a shower of pres- 
ents: an uncle who had half promised 
to give me his immense Newfoundland 
dog dropped in to compromise with a 
dollar bill. IE was a bullionist, and in- 
sisted upon a silver sixpence instead, 
that being the day of sixpenny pieces. 
Could I feel as rich today as I did with 
that sixpence, I would scorn to set 
foot on the ground-floor of the grandest 
enterprise that the aggregate million- 
aires of the world could devise. 
JOHN HABBERTON., 


TOLD BY THE BROWNIE MAN, 

My earliest recollection of any partic- 
ular Christmas is of one when I was 
about 7 seven years old. It was Christ- 
mas Eve in Canada, and I was privil- 
eged to accompany elder brothers to 
Granby village to see the illumination 
of a church. The winter roads were so 
heavy that we had to foot it. The spec- 
tacle delighted me but atas! when it 


was over the ,was and home 


four...miles away, while to make 
matters worse a driving snowstorm had 
settled in for the night. Before half the 
return trip was made, I, who had 
marched in front going, now began to 
lag behind, and fiaNs were often neces- 
one of my brothers 
take hold of his coat- 
tails and lighten the labor of my feet. 
This was done, dnd the rest of the way 
I trudged behind handicapping him in 
no small degree as we climbed the steep 
icy hills together. I reached home foot- 
sore and weary, but happy at having 
been allowed a chance to see the sight, 
and to astonish younger members of the 
family with an account of it. 
PALMER COX. 


THE JOURNALIST OF THE WEST. 

I regret I have no remembrance of 
my earliest Christmas day worth not- 
ing. A child’s thoughts at 4 or 5 years 
of age are hardly worth recording. 
Mine were of just the same sort of light, 
trivial, joyous, inconsequential, butter- 
fly flutter felt by tens of millions of 
other children of the same age on 
Christmas day. My stockings, hung up 
the evening before, were found well 
filled with doughnuts, candies and small 
toys by Santa Claus, the children’s 
tutelar deity, who came down the chim- 
ney, with his sack or basket contain- 
ing them, and then flew up and out 
to find and fill the stockings of some 
other good little children. One gift I 
highly prized—a child’s picture primer, 
for I had just learned to read short, 
eesy words, and the stories in the 
little book captivated my fancy and 
it was not long till I had them all by 
heart. I was then 4 years and 8 months 
old. When the day ended I went to 
bed very tired in mind and body feel- 
ing perfectly surfeited with pleasure 
and gratification, but, at the same time. 
sorry that Christmases came so seldom 
and were so far apart, as mother ex- 
plained to me that before another ar- 
rived there would be a long cold win- 
ter, a beautiful spring, a hot summer 
and an autumn, when the leaves would 
again turn yellow and drop off, and the 
singing birds would all fly away, the 
flowers would fade; but red, sweet 
apples would be brought to them by 
the farmers; and, if I was a good boy, 
I would get some of them. And, after 
all these things would happen, then 
would come another Christmas, and old 
Santa Claus would revisit us again, 
with his nice presents. I asked why 
he came once a year. And she ex- 
plained that was to reward little boys 
and girls for being good and obeying 
their parents. I then asked her why 
he had filled stockings with such nice 
things for Tommy Watson, and Johnny 
Young, who were both very bad little 
boys. She smiled and replied that may- 
be those children had promised their 
mothers before. Christmas to behave 
better thereafter, if Santa Claus would 
give them something nice. I had to be 
satisfied with that explanation, but 
was not quite convinced that they de- 
served to be thus rewarded upon some 
promise of better behavior in future, 
which they might forget or neglect to 
keep. This is all I can recall of that 
first Christmas—a day of unalloyed 
happiness and enjoyment. 

JOSEPH MEDILL. 


BEECHER’S VENERABLE WIDOW. 

There is no remembrance I have of 
Christmas day because in our New En- 
gland village Christmas was not re- 
garded as a holiday. 

When was a girl, election day, 
Thanksgiving and New Year's were the 

eat anniversary days in our New 
Cngland States, and peculiarly with 
us—a large family of boys and girls. 
There was much jollity then, ours being 
a comfortable and spacionts homestead, 
but of real: Christmas then, there is 
really none to be remembered. 

After our marriage, Mr. Beecher and 
myself went out West, yet I recall no 


Christmas celebration in our Western | 


town. 

They might have observed them in 
the large cities, but they certainly did 
not in the little place where we were 
located. 

So it was not until we 
home in Brooklyn that I 


made our 
can know 


ing all the children Were up bright and} 


Christmas ag a holiday. Then we were. 


often invited to Christmas dinners, and 
after dark parties of friends used to 
come over and spend the evening with 
us, All of this was after my New En- 
giand girlhood, and appeared very 


strange to me. 

I think the first Christmas day I 
really remember was, when in our 
Brooklyn home, we set up a Christmas 
tree for our little twins—Alfred and 
Arthur. 

MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE GIRL’S FAVORITE. 

Side by side with my first recollection 
of Christmas day, came the knowledge 
that it was not a fat, jolly old man, 
driving his reindeer, Dasher and Dan- 
cer, Pranhcer and Vixen, omet and 
Cupid, Dunder and Blitzen,’ up to the 
roofs of the houses where the good chil- 
dren lived, but real hands of flesh and 
blood which had filled the row of stock- 
ings hanging by the fireplace. In this 
way I lost something which makes the 
great festival so dear toa the little ones, 
who fully believe that in some mysteri- 
ous manner Santa Claus comes down 
the chimney, whether there is one or 
not, and leaves the presents they most 
desire. Deceptions of all kinds may be 
wrong, but I believe in the Santa Claus 
one, and am sorry that it had no share 
in the first Christmas which I can re- 
call. MARY J. HOLMES. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S RECOLLECTIONS. 

My “earliest recollections of that day 
of all days to children,” is that no no- 
tice whatever was taken of it, no 
stockings were placed for the coming 
of Santa Claus on Christmas eve, and 
no plum-pudding dinner celebrated the 
birthday of Christ. As you are aware, 
the Puritans did not make merry at 
Christmas, or even hold special prayer- 
meetings to commemofate the occa- 
sion, and in this respect their customs 
extended down!®o a period within the 
memory of many people now living in 
New England. I remember that once 
while in my early teens, while driving 
through the principal streets of Bos- 
ton, it suddenly occurred to me that 
the day was Christmas; but not a store 
was closed, and nothing indicated that 
it was “the day of all days,’” even to 
children. The day was celebrated by 
Episcopalians and Catholics at that 
time, but not by the descendants of 
the Puritans, or those who were gov- 
erned by their customs. 

In my own family the day was 
always celebrated as long as its mem- 
bers remained together, and now I 
always go 1500 miles to be with my 
grandchildren & this occasion. 

WILLIAM T. ADAMS. 

(Oliver Optic.) 


SENATOR DOLPH’S STOCKING. 

My first recollection of Christmas day 
goes back to an early period in my 
life. They are associated with the 
humble home, in the interior of the 
State of New York, which sheltered me 
in infancy and youth. There was no 
Christmas tree, no unusual interruption 
in the quiet tenor of the lives of my 
father’s household. For the first time, 
so far as I can now recollect, I heard 
about Sant, and was told to hang 
up my stocking to receive his gifts, 
when during the darkness of night he 
should descend the chimney and dis- 
pense his favors. The gifts I received 
on that occasion were simple and in- 
expensive, but they were greatly ap- 
preciated, and afforded a genuine and 
lasting pleasure not equaled by that 
of the more favored children of today 
who, from the excess of gifts and chil- 
dren’s toys, come to regard them with 
indifference. J. N. DOLPH. 


JENNY JUNE AND HER AUNT. 

The first Christmas day that I re- 
member was a very joyous one. It was 
spent at my aunt’s house, at Turlang- 
in-. Bngland. It -was -a- 
country home, with great gardens back 
and front of the house full of all sweet- 
smelling flowers. It was a very mild 
season, and the roses were still in 
bloom. I remember the brass-mounted 
bureaus, and that out of one of them 
my aunt took rosy apples, saved for me, 
and out of another a wax doll, and a 
cradle kept for me to play with during 
my visit. I remember that we had one 
of aunt’s famous ground rice puddings 
for dessert on the. day of our arrival; 
and that I was allowed to carry some 
of the plum pudding in a bowl, the next 
day (Christmas day) to an old woman 
who lived in a little cottage near. I re- 
member. one of the games In the even- 
ing was “Twirl the Trencher” (a carved 
wooden bread-plate used,) and that ee 
mother was never caught, not once. 
remember the rapture of 
the morning and leaning out of the 
casement (lattice) windows; for the 
sweetness of the air; and then climbing 
up to bury my face in the roses far on 
the top of the high “‘chest of drawers.” 
Those were happy days before I knew 
good, and evil. JENNY JUNE. 


waking in 


SWEET SOUTHERN MEMORIES. 

A remembrance comes to me of my 
delight at feeling the contents of my 
stocking, one by one, and experiencing 
a rapturous sense of mystery all along 
until I came to the orange in the toe. 
I knew perfectly well that that was an 
orange, and yet when L- poured out the 
contents and verified touch by sight, I 
can remember a thrill of extreme dé- 
light to find it was really an orange, 
instead of a pang of regret to find it 
was merely an orange—which would 
probably have been the case at a more 
advanced age. Then I remember that 
all the doubtful things ere better 
than my imagining, and that my impres- 
sion of Santa Claus, at the close of the 
day, was that less than justice had 
been done him. Before bedtime, how- 
ever, my opinion of him had been to- 
tally reversed, owing to the fact that, 
being carried by my nurse to a chil- 
dren’s party, where his impersonator 
actually jumped out of a fireplace be- 
hind a screen, I was frightened almost 
into convulsions by his approach 
me, as I was held in my nurse’s arms, 
and when, to pacify me, he removed 
his mask and showed me the face of a 
neighbor well known to me, my pride 
was so shocked that I bore the real 
Santa Claus a grudge ever after—which 
all his munificence of subsequent years 
never quite did away with. I believe 
that is all I can remember. 

JULIA MAGRUDER. 


A WORLD-RENOWNED WANDERER. 

One Christmas .Eve before going to 
bed I hung up my little pair of trousers 
in the chimney instead of my stocking. 
I took the precaution of fastening the 
ends of the legs before doing so. I 
thought the pantaloons would hold more 
than the stocking. My delight was 
great when I found Christmas morning 
in one of the legs a little gun and 
sundry other things. How delighted I 
was! I thought Santa Claus had been 
so nice to me. PAUL DU CHAILLU. 


A SOLDIER NOVELIST. 

The first Christmas I can remember 
at all distinctly was that of 1849, in our 
new home in what was then the West- 
ern town of Milwaukee, and we were 
deep in snow. I remember it because 
my most valued present was a tip-top 
sled, low and sharp and named “Rough 
and Ready,” and ornamented with a 
capital picture of Gen. Zachary Taylor 
standing in full uniform with “Old 
Whitey” handsomely caparisoned, look- 
ing over his master’s shoulder. Not 
another boy in all Wisconsin had a sled 
to match it, and many a snow-balling 
did we get, my sled and I, in conse- 
quence, CHARLES KING, 

Captain U.S.A, 


“GOD BLESS US, ALL OP US."" | 

They say ‘“‘A green Christmas makes 
a fat churchyard.” This must be an 
adage applicable enly to the inhabitants 
of tropical countries, for from my 
earliest recollection I have always as- 
sociated Christmas with huge snow- 
storms. Having been, so to sneak. 


cradled in metropolitan life, my eartiest 
rememberance of anything disassociated 
with the brick and brown-stone of a 
city was Tompkins Park, bounded on 
the east by St. Bridget’s Church, on the 
south by tenement property (already 
owned in those days by the Astors,) on 
the north by the mansions of the elite, 
(then the fashionable part of New 
York.) 

It was in the early days of the break- 
ing out of the rebellion, when the 
troops of the Vermont and Massachu- 
setts regiments were quartered in tents 
on the squa The parochial school, 
perhaps the first to be erected of the 
many now in New York, had, thanks 
to resistless energy of Father 
Mooney, the then chaplain of the Six- 
ty-ninth (the Irish Boys in Blue,) just 
been built. The altar boys of that con- 
gregation had formed themselves into 
@ juvenile band, and, with their beau- 
tiful costumes, and the sweet faces of 
the choristers in conjunction with the 
grim-visaged soldiers of the Yankee 
regiments, filing two-by-two through 
the wide entrance of the imposing 
church edifice, with the sweet strains 
of the organ joined with the parochial 
band, and the stirring music of the 
regimental troopers, made a pageant 
so awfully impressive that a or 
infidel would have fallen to his knees, 
thoroughly converted by the impres- 
Siveness of the scene. The bitterness of 
the temperature, the blinding snow- 
drifts, all seemed to meet within the 
four walls of that edifice of God, and 
when the TeDeum was first chanted, 
and then sung by voices, whose heart 
and fervor than equalized the 
time of the most divine master mu- 
siclan no one in sight or sound of 
occasion could ever for- 
ge 

In my travels abroad, and my surfeit 
of pleasures here, I have heard Patti 
at her best, Tamberlik, Wachtel, Pau- 
lina Lucca, Nilsson, Sembrich, La Salle 
and De Retzke, have seen the greatest 
aggregation of choruses at the Grand 
Operahouses of Paris and Milan, have 
heard the music of Strauss and God- 
frey, and the blending of all the 
Stringed instruments of the Paris Con- 
servatoire, yet to my mind, the most 
inspiring and sweetest-toned combina- 
tion that ever made one deliver thanks 
for the artistic gifts of singing and mu- 
sic, was that which marked the Christ- 
mas services of St. Bridget’s Parish, 
in the old Nineteenth Ward of New 
York, where I spent my rollicking 
boyhood days. I am not usually senti- 
mental, I am not of the faith which, 
by reason its being my own might 
have made me speak lavishly in praise 
of this incident, but it was a Christmas 
carol which reminds me of Dickens’s 
“Tiny Tim’’—‘‘God bless us, all of us.’* 

A. H. HUMMEL 
(‘Abe Hummel.”)} 
LADY AT SEVEN.”’ 

I am asked about the “First 
mas I Remember.” This is easy of 
recall, as there was but one memorable 
Christmas in all my early life 


My 
childhood was very sad and very 
‘dreary. Six children had come’*to and 


left the present nest, and after an in- 
terval of a decade, I made my advent, 
and was the child of my parents’ old 
age. It was at once decided that I 
should’ be a prodigy, and to this end 
the time that other little ones devote 
to play was given to study, and my 
poor little head was crammed with 
knowledge usually considered fit for 
the mental assimilation of those double 
of my years. 

I never owned a doll. My t were 
books, and I had read a conden ible 
from cover to cover at four y of 
age, and have the golden locket today 
which rewarded the achievement. I 
had no child friends (never having at+ 
tended school,) had no knowledge of 
games, nor had [ trundled a hoop or 
“jumped a rope” until holidays just 
before my seventh birthday, when 
uncle came to uS WIth his two § 
children en route for boarding-school. 

They were of about my own age, 
happy, natural, untrained little f 
and in their honor we had 


party and a tree. 

Our stockings were hung up 
huge, cavernous, Southern chimney, 
and there were mysterious parcels com 
ing to the house long before Christmas 
eve, when we were sent to bed early 
that we might arise with the dawn to 
see what Santa Claus had brought us. 
I looked on in a superior sort of way 
at the exuberant delight of my cousins 
when some pretty gift was evolved 
from their stockings, and their indig- 
nation when, after untying ribbons and 
unwrapping numberless pieces of tis- 
sue paper, a bit of coal or a turnip was 
developed, but I myself was not sub- 
jected to these alternations of joy and 
disappointments. I was a superior 
child—no, “a little lady.”’ as my father 
called me, and insisted on my living 
up to the character—and I found only 
books and trinkets, and no deceptive 
and irritating padding among my gifts. 

In the afternoon came the Christ- 
mas party, and I had been taught to 
receive my guests in fine Chesterfield- 
ian style, and that “a lady” (a lady at 
seven!) might permit herself to smile, 
but never to laugh audibly, and that 
the most favored lad of the party I 
might elect to the honor of conducting 
the hostess to the refreshment table. 
“This was my one childish (?) Chrtst- 
mas, but many other Christmases suc- 
ceeded it when I was the light of an 
adoring husband’s home, and 
proved to me that childhood is not 
always—as many of the unthinking 
claim—the happiest and sunniest period 
of our lives. 

MRS. FRANK LBESLIB. 


AS TO CARDINAL GIBBONS. 

The earliest recollections of the Car- 
dinal about Xmas are that he looked 
forward to the day with liveliest antic- 
ipation of joy and pleasure, And! 
doubtless, an plement of that joy and 
pleasure was the knowledge of the ex- 
tra amount of “‘goodies"’ he would get, 

Cc. F. THOMAS, Chancellor, 


A TREASURED VOLUME. 
There was a day when I tried to be 
lieve that Santa Claus came down the 


vears old, I was very skeptical as to 
the story about his snow-sledge, rein- 
deer and bells. I never heard the bells, 
however long I kept awake. One of 
my earliest-remembered Christmas 
presents was a “History of the United 
States,"’ fairly well illustrated, and I 
treasure the volume yet among other 
mementos, Aus der kindheit. 

JOSEPH COOK, 4 


THE ADVENT AT BETHLEHEM. 

I was brought up a Presbyterian, In 
the province of Ulster, Ireland. We 
had no religious services for Christmas 
day, and no marked festivities. The 
mind of the Presbyterians was in 
strong reaction against the combination 
of traditional devotion, and of dissipa- 
tion connected with the day. The feel- 
ing was that man-made holidays of a 
religious type operated against true 
Sabbath observance — regarding which 
they had strong convictions. If ques- 
tioned on the matter, one of them 
would have said: “If it had been in- 
tended by the Creator that the day 
was to be kept holy, the Bible would. 
have mentioned it, and there would be 
no doubt about the date of our Sav- 
ior’s birth. 


no special “remembrance 


of the first 
Christmas day.” 


JOHN HALL. 


BEFORE THE FPOOTLIGHTS. 

Christmas (I was nearly 5 years old4,) 
was the day of my first appearance on 
any stage. It was in Cheltenham, En- 
gland, and I was to dance that night be- 
tween the acts of a Christmas panto- 
mime in which both my mother and 
father took prominent parts. That 
event—to me of course a weighty one— 
was all absorbing in our home, and the 
Christmas tree, with its profusion of 


holly berries in their brightest scartet, 


a genuine 
Christmas jolification with a child’s 


in the’ 


chimney, but, although I was but 6 or 7. 


It will be seen, therefore, that I have . 


| 
— 
| 


. 
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had less of charm to me that Christmas 
‘han it has ever had since. For was 
Z not to wear a fairy’s dress that 
Might—to carry a fairy’s wand, and had 
I not tip-toed every day for many days 
at my mother’s dresser to peep at a 


CHARACTERSCAPES. 


than of any desire to present a gorge- 
ous appearance;'our wide-opened eyes 
devouring the whole paradise, on top 
of the piano, with the greediness of 
little savages. And then the long day 


sat; he did not once remove his eyes 
from the Farallone and the group cn 
her quarter deck beside the house till 
his boat ground upon the pier. Thence, 
with an agile pace, he hurried ashore, 


the stranger, ‘“‘You, I presume, are 

the captain?” 
“Yes, sir, I am the captain of this 

ship. Capt. Brown,’ was the reply. 
‘Well, see ’ere!"’ said Huish, ‘better | 


Herrick stood transported. In_ the 
gratified lust of his eye he forgot the 
past and the present; forgot that he 
was menaced by @ prison on the one” 
hand, and starvation on the other; for- 


A TRIO AND QUARTETTE. By sevens 0, doreme. 


-eticks 


in which we wandered from Noah's got that he was come to that island, | begin fair! ‘R’s skipper on deck right and they saw his white clothes shining 
pair of gilded shoes I was to wear that | ark to model farm, and from model desperately foraging, clutching at ex- | enough, but not below. Below were/in the checkered dusk of the grove 
Might? I can well remember the glare | farm to Egypt—New England village; pedients. 


of lights as I ran from the entrance, 
Gnd the applause, out of compliment to 
and mother who was a great favorite; 

my first attempt at dancing, and m 
FTunning back to the entrance to be 
cked up and given a kiss of approval 
y mother. The passing years have de- 
ed many illusions, but that night 

real triumph*for 
PATTI ROSA. 


THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS. 

The fact is, I never had an early 
Christmas. My father was of the old 
New England Puritan stock, all of 
whom regarded Christmas celebrations 
as savoring of Romanism or Episco- 

lanism.- So we had no Christmas, 

ut only Thanksgiving. 
A. R. SPOFFORD. 


COLORADO'S GOVERNOR AND HIS PLAY- 
NATES. 

My birthplace was Jamestown, N. Y., 
in 1825. Jamestown was then a small 
village, settled principally by New En- 

landers. My were Vermonters 

y birth, Puritan By religion, and were 
@mong the.pioneer settlers of Western 
Wew York, then called “The Holland 
Purchase.”’ In the early days there 
gvas no Episcopal or Catholic church at 
Jamestown, and, though they were 
Goubtless some families in the village 
who recognized Christmas in the way 
of dinners and gifts, there was no pub- 
lic religious observance of this holiday. 
Thanksgiving day took the place of 


Christmas, not only for public exer- |- 


cises, but for gifts and family reunions. 
I must have been at least 9 years old, 
before I personally participated in 
Christmas ceremonies of any kind, ex- 
cept upon the anniversaries, to wish 
my friends ‘‘A Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year.”’ 

The first notable Christmas event 
which I remember is, that a playmate 
mbout my age, by the name of Albert 
Pier, whose parents were Universalists, 
hung up his stockings one Christmas 
Eve, and the next morning found them 
rammed full of oats! Albert was very 
indignant, and, snatching the stockings 
from the nail where they hung, he 
Slashed them around, emptying the 
oats all over the kitchen floor, but his 
a@nger was appeased, when he found a 
couple of silver half dollars had been 
concealed among the oats. Now this 
was in 1834, long before the pestilent 
potato bug and gold bug were known, 
and a silver dollar was a cash item of 
no small importance. This argumen- 
tum ad hominem convinced both Al- 
bert and myself that Christmas was a 
good thing, and on the next Christmas 
eve I hung up my stockings, but my 
father looked upon such heathenish 

ractices with very little allowance. 

hough kind and paternal I do not 
think he ever gave me a Christmas 
nt. My mother put in my stock- 
ng some little gifts, the most accept- 
able of which that I remember were 
of “barber-pele”’ candy, and a 
hunk of sugar, called ‘a bull’s-eye,”’ 
harder than Pharaoh's heart and about 
the size of a musket ball, which dfs- 
femded the cheek fearfully, and was 
chiefly valuable for its staying quality. 
But there was as usual “a fiy in the 
ointment,” I -think in the very ‘“‘first 
ptocking act,”” I found carefully in- 
closed in numerous envelopes, a ven- 
erable and badly used quid of tobacco, 
contributed by my elder brother, in 
commemoration of some itmhpertinence 
pn my part. 

Since my marriage, Christmas has 
ever been a welcome holiday in my 
family. It te almost a neglect of duty 
as a citizen, not to partake in the genial 


festivities, which not only |. 
‘tend “to” good °fellowship and concord, 


but most fitly celebrate the birth of 
Him who brought peace on earth and 
good will to men. 


DAVIS H. WAITE. 


COMSTOCK ON A FARM. 

My earliest recollection of Christmas 
is in the old farmhouse where my 
brothers and myself eagerly watched 
for the first movement or sound in 
the household, to bounce out of bed 
and see what Santa Claus had placed 
in the stockings hung up by the chim- 
ney-place the night before. Mingled 
with these surprises was the teachings 
of a saintly mother re-echoing the an- 
aay song of ‘“‘Peace on Earth, Good 
ill to Men.” 

ANTHONY COMSTOCK. 


A MAGNOLIA XMAS. 

My first Christmas as an infant. was 
passed at Albany—a very cradle of 
the American pleasures of St. Nicho- 
las among Dutch settlers; but the 
first Christmas of which I have a child- 
ash remembrance, was passed in New 
Orleans, to which my parents had em- 
igrated. I hear now the merry chimes 
of the Cathedral as the colored nurse 


‘entered the room with an armful of 


foys and knick-knacks. 
‘“‘These yere am too much much, little 
for to go in yere stocking—not 
even in such a big one as my old man 
Peter wears over his broad shins.” ~ 
Never a Xmas has pased without my 


peeing again and again the wealth that 


athe dusky Santa Claus heaped upon the 
coverlid, white as the hoar frost that 
outside threatened the late sugar-cane 
and oranges. Chief among the gifts was 
@ tin locomotive and a train of tin 
ears, for railroading then was a nov- 
elty; and a French top, which as it 
Spun was supposed through a musical 
@rrangement inside to hum a few bars 
of the Marseillaise. | 

How merry the dusky Santa Claus 
became, and how her white teeth 
beamed as she answered my query “did 
@he come down the chimney,” with a 
“to be sure honey—sure as ‘Massa gave 
mea gold half-eagle—and don’t yer 
gee how the soot has made me blacker 
than ever?’ 

Had I not gone to sleep freaming of 
Dunder and Blitzen, recalling the 
rhymes they had read to me, then re- 
cently Written for “‘The Night Before 
Xnias,” by one Clement, the son of 
Bishop Moore? Did I not then and 
there qualify my childish fancy 


finally lead me to a life membership - Th 


of New York's St. Nichvias Society? 
Have I ever forgotten that first 
Christmas dinner at the plantation 
house of an uncle, not far from the 
Crescent City, on a Plaquemina bayou— 
the Spanish gumbo soup, the Barrataria 
oysters, the Carribean pompans, the 
Lake Ponchartrain trout, the Kentucky 
ham, and the dessert of cAmdy made of 
fresh plantation molasses in which were 
imbedded the spicy kernels of pecan 
mute freshly gathered? My library then 
@nd there began with a book by the 
t juvenile writer of the day, ‘‘Peter 
rliey’’—a Boston Goodrich, who even 
realized in life that name. Would 
that I could live over again the 
rem red joys of that first 
~Amas, or again sink to sleep to dream 
that, seated in the sleigh of Santa 
Claus I was driven along the 
frogen milky-way in the heavens above. 
That childish Merry Christmas of 1827 
well belonged to the then “era of good 
ling’’ consecrate to the birth of the 

onroe doctrine now agog in 1893. 

A. OAKEY HALL 


DR. NEWTON'S JOLLY XMAS DAYS. 
My earliest memory of Christmas is 
Of @ great room in a large house on 
Pront street, Philadelphia; an old-fash- 
Boned piano, with its flat top covered 
With a children’s paradise—a Noah's 
ark, @ model farm with animals unrec- 
reed in the natural history of any 
Vilized country, a wooden. village with 
aims as fine for their size) as those 
saw last winter in Egypt, and a 
t of other felicities; my dear father 
mtanding by one end of the piano, 
Deaming his happiness over my brother 
end myself, just down from our bed- 
boom, attired in a manner suggestive 
Setner of haste to get down stairs 


over which the 


our dear father coming in upon our 
still unsated pleasure at noon, his 
ore service ended, to sit down upon 
_the floor and shoot dried peas out of 
minute tin cannon in the artillery duel 
which preceded the sanguinary contest 
between the two armies of tin soldiers. 

May all the little ones have as jolly 
Christmas times as did we boys! 

R. HEBER NEWTON. 


GALLANT DAHLGREN’S WIDOW. 

My first recollection of Christmas is 
painful, as associated with a moth- 
er’s loss. 

As the only child of.a statesman, 
who was absorbed in public affairs, 
and motherless from infancy, my early 
remembrance of the sacred day recalls 
the sense of being lonely, mingled with 
a wistful yearning for the maternal 
caresses other children received. 

Nor was my desolateness alleviated 
by the Christmas gifts that were lav- 
ishly bestowed. 

Blessed the child, rich or poor, whose 
first Christmas is made happy by a 
mother’s love! 

MADELEINE VINTON DAHLGREN. 


CHILDHOOD OP AN ARTIST. 
Bumpy looking stockings hanging by 
the open soft coal fire, mysterious pack- 
ages on the mantel, oranges, monkeys 
on sticks, “‘Boys’ Own Book,”’ candy, 
cake and bellyache. ; 
DAN BEARD. 


GOING TO SCHOOL IN JAPAN. 


A Glimpse at the Life of a Pupil in the Land 
of Téa Drinking. 

(Harper’s Bazar:) As marked as is 
the dissimilarity of the Japanese child 
to our own wee one, perhaps there are 
no lights in which the former is shown 
that sets off this dissimilitude like the 
quaint rays of the educational sun 
which illuminates his path. Behold 
him, then, approaching the frail, one- 
Story, half-paper and half-wood school- 
house he attends—repairing thereto as 
one of a picturesque group of three, 
four, or five happy youngsters, armed 
with copy book, seroban (of whieh 
more anon,) huge paper umbrella and 
rice jar, the last swinging from a round 
little arm in a gayly-brocaded bag— 
the avenue he is on and the school- 
house and surroundings all developed 
in an atmosphere and hue of naive and 
antique quaintness. In due time he is 
inside the tidy little schoolroom, with 
its snowy matting, its bright futons (a 
Square of wadded silk or crepe upon 
which to rest the knees, chairs being 
unknown luxuries to the uneuropean- 
ized Japanese) cast upon the floor at 
regular intervals, one for each abe- 
cedarian and one for the teacher, and 
with its many odd little chests of 
drawers, minature chiffoniers, in which 
are kept the books, serobans, India 
ink and brushes not in use. The pre- 
vailing politeness in this proverbially 
well-mannered archipelago goes :metho- 
dically along hand in hand with all 
concerns; in fact, the very gates of the 
day swing asunder upon hinges of 
etiquette, the firts schoolroom rule de- 
manding that the scholars should all 
be assembled when their teacher ar- 
rives, in’ order to bid him good morning 
in a body. Familiar with the 
peculiar clash of his* wooden clog, 
the scholars range themselves in a 
Straight line at the first announcement 
of his approach, and, at the first 
glimpse caught of him, draw in their 
breath with the long hissing sound 
that has been described in a previous 
chapter as expressing awed regard. 
This formality over, the dwarfish tutor 
is saluted with absurdly low bows and 
general cheery..clatter_ of .words,in- 
which will nearly always be distin- 
guishable the exclamations of ““Ohyo!”’ 
(good day!) “Irrashai!”’ (please deign 
to enter!) and “‘Oide nasa!” (be pleased 
to make your honorable entrance!) 

Every act and word of the above 

greeting the recipient considers as an 
evidence of respectful affection, and 
he never fails to say so, nor to ex- 
press the sincere hope that all his little 
pupils are well. 
This pretty prelude over, the school- 
master, squatting upon his futon—all 
the students immediately obeying his 
example by dropping noiselessly upon 
theirs—begins the long day’s work by 
calling aloud the number of its lesson 
in reading. 

The art of serving tea at that most 
ceremonious of all social usages, the 
tea ceremony, is, among the upper 
classes throughout the country, consid- 
ered to be an indispensable frill on 
the educational garment of a young 
girl. This stilted affair simply bristles 
with exacting codes. There are des- 
potic rules as to tea bowls, which, upon 
this occasion, only, must be used in- 
Stead of teapots; rules as to the tea 
itself, which must be powdered, and of 
one certain excellent quality; rules as 
to bamboo whisks, which are brought 
forward at a fixed moment, and with 
which the fragrant beverage is beaten 
until it foams; rules as to the peculiar 
variety and amount of the charcoal 
water for the mak 
of the tea is boiled: rules as to on 
the utensils used, which must not only 
be antique, but rigidly chaste and 
plain in style, and rules as to the cer- 
emonious, solemn performance of serv- 
ing the tea after its elaborate forma! 
making—all of which regulations are 
taught by professed instructresses, 
most of whom are gentlewomen in des- 
titute circumstances. 


THEM FAMILIAR TUNES. 


callin’ jes’ ‘es plain! , 
roses the they’s a-smellin’ 
2’ from the yeller 
dandyline. 
familiar tunes; 
ene jumpin’ lively as if 


Then they’s rompin’s in the hay fiel’s an’ 
nuttm: ’mongst the trees, 

When the tassels on the yeller corn’s 

4 a-wavin’ ‘fore the breeze: 
n’ 


they’s sport amon the bayous, 
e music from a score of horn 
-- makes pritty liv’ly tunes, 
he days or long ago, 
art my heart a-throbbin’, an’ my 
pulses quicker glow; 
Soft voices seem a-callin’ an’ a-sobbin’ 
‘round the eaves— 
But gar, evenin’ breezes a whisperin’ 
n e 


J. W. WOOD. 
NOW AS THEN. 

I have trod the streets of busy mart, 
With throbbing brain and aching heart, 


And thoughts as black as hell; 
My brain on fire, with mad desire 


An’ 


Some pert of all this wealth to own— 
Some little rt, to stay the moan 
Of those I love so well. 


Then, from the joyous throng of gay 

And smili faces, tore myself away, 
And fled. to.starv. wife and child; 

Oh, how fine, to prate of crime. 

Those who ow not “the deep damna- 


Of poverty, want and slow starvaticn, 
May well prove undefiled. 

Hark! from’ o’er the way, come low re- 

rains 
Of a Messiah — ‘ghild of ‘poverty and 

But Son of God, 

His was not the crime—no, nor mine. 


e 
The lessons that He taught are laid aside; 
Men follow now, as then, but lust and 


pride, 
Nor fear the chast’ning rod. 
DON JUAN, 


Ah! them tunes they set me dreamin’ or 


Spectally Contributed to The Times 
By Robert Louis Stevenson and Lioyd Os- 
bourne, Authors of ‘‘The Wrecker.’’ 


**There is a Tide in the Affairs of Men."’ 


(SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING IN- 
STALLMENTS: Three men find them- 
selves in a companionship of beggary 
and vagrancy in the island of Taniti. 
They are two Londoners, Robert Her- 
rick, well-born and educated, but with 
no capacity for making his way in life, 
and yet tormented with shame at his 
failure and decline,'and a ‘‘bad-hearted 
cockney clerk,” Huish by name, but 
known indifferently as Tompkins or 
Hay, and an American, Capt. John 
Davis, alias Brown, fled to escape pun- 
ishment for losing his ship, Sea Ranger, 
and six lives by being drunk at a criti- 


cal time, The three men are rescued 
from a misery all but mortal by 
Davis's getting command of _ the 


schooner Farallone, ‘‘out of ’Frisco for 
Sydney, in California champagne,” 
which has lost her officers in mid-voy- 
age by smallpox. Davis confides to 
Herrick that he intends to steal the 
ship and cargo by making some other 
port than Sydney, and selling both out; 
and it requires all his persuasion to 
bring Herrick, who, miserable as he is, 
still wants to be honest, to ship him as 
mate. Huish is not admitted to the 
secret, the other two holding him in 
great contempt. Early in the voyage 
bad blood is stirred between him and 
the captain; and Herrick and the cap- 
tain have hinted to each other a fear 
of more serious trouble with Huish. 
Then Huish and the captain fall under 
the spell of the cargo of champagne, 
and give themselves up to drunken- 
ness, leaving the burden of sailing the 
ship on Herrick. A storm comes on, 
and they narrowly escape repeating 
the fatal history of the Sea Ranger. 
Herrick denounces the captain to his 
face, and refuses to lend a hand fur- 
ther in the enterprise, but is mollified 
by a promise of the captain’s to keep 
sober through the remainder of the 
voyage. Then they discover that the 
cargo of champagne which they had 
resolved to steal is mostly water, 
shipped, apparently, to defraud the in- 
surance companies; and that the vessel 
itself is of little worth; and also that, 
through the drunken neglect of the 
captain, they have nearly . exhausted 
their stores and are threatened with 
starvation before they can make land.) 


PART II.—THE QUARTETTE. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE PEARL FISHER. 
About 4 in the morning, as the cap- 
tain and Hertick sat together on the 
rail, there arose from the midst of the 
night in front of them the voice of 
breakers. Each sprang to his feet and 
stared andlistened. The sound was con- 
tinuous, like the passing of a train; no 
rise or fall could be distinguished; min- 
ute by minute the ocean heaved with 
an equal potency against the invisible 
isle; and as time passed, and Herrick 
waited in vain for any vicissitude in 
the volume of that roaring, a sense of 
the eternal weighed upon his mind. To 
the expert eye the isle itself was to be 
inferred from a certain string of blots 
along the starry heaven. And _ the 
schooner was laid to and anxiously ob- 
served till daylight. 
There was little or no morning bank. 
A brightening came in the east; then 
ineffable, faint, name- 
and then coals of fire. These glim- 
mered awhile on the sea line, and 
seemed to brighten and darken and 
spread out, and still the night and the 
stars reigned undisturbed; it was as 


and creep along the foot of some heavy 
and almost incombustible wall-hanging, 
and the room itself be scarce menaced. 
Yet a little after, pores? 

lowed with gold and scariet, an e 
Kotow of heaven was filled with the 
daylight. 

The isle—the undiscovered, the scarce- 
believed-in—now lay before them, and 
close aboard; and Herrick thought that 
never in his dreams had he beheld any- 
thing more strange and delicate. The 
beach was excellently white, the con- 
tinuous barrier of trees inimitably 
green; the land perhaps ten feet high, 
the trees thirty more. Every here and 
there, as the schooner coasted north- 
ward, the wood was intermitted; and 
he could see clear over the inconsider- 
able strip of land (as a man looks over 
a wall) to the lagoon—and clear over 
that again to where the far side of the 
atoll prolonged its penciling of trees 
against the morning: sky. He tortured 
himself to find analogies. The isle was 
like the rim of a great vessel sunken in 
the waters; it was like the embank- 
ment of an annular railway grown 
upon with wood; it was like a verdant 
ringworm, gracing, not defacing, the 
blue brow of the ocean. So slender it 
seemed amid the outrageous breakers, 
so frail and pretty, he would scarcely 
have wondered to have seen it sink and 
disappear without a sound, and the 
waves close smoothly over its descent. 

Meanwhile the captain was in the 
fore, crosstrees, glass in hand, his eyes 
in every quarter, spying for an en- 
trance, spying for signs of tenancy. 
But the isle continued to unfold itself 
in joints and to run out into indeter- 
minate capes; and still there was 
neither house nor man nor the smoke 
of fire. Here a multitude of sea birds 
soared and twinkled and fished in the 
blue waters; and there for miles to- 
gether the fringe of cocoa palm and 
pandanus extended desolate, and made 
desirable green bowers for nobody to 
visit, and the silence of death was only 
‘broken by the throbbing of the sea. 

The airs were very light, their speed 
was small, the heat intense. The decks 
were scorching underfoot, the sun 
flamed overhead, brazen, out of a 
brazen sky; the pitch bubbled in the 
seams, and the brains in the brainpan. 
And all the while the excitement of 
the three adventurers glowed about 
their bones like a fever. They whis- 
pered, and nodded, and pointed, and put 
mouth to ear with a singular instinct of 
secrecy, approaching that island under- 
hand like eavesdroppers and _ thieves; 
and even Davis from the crosstrees 
gave his orders mostly by gestures. 
The hands shared in this mute strain, 
like dogs, without comprehending it; 
and through the roar of so many miles 
of breakers, it was a silent ship that 
approached an empty island. 7 

At last they drew near to the break 
in that interminable gangway. A spur 
of coral sand stood forth on the one 
hand; on the other a high and thick 
tuft of trees cut off the view; between 
was the mouth of the huge laver. Twice 
a day the ocean crowded in that narrow 
entrance and was heaped between these 
frail walls; twice a day, with the return 
of the ebb, the mighty surplusage of 
water must struggle to escape, The 
hour in which the Farallone came 
there was the hour of flood. The sea 
turned (as with the instinct of the 
homing pigeon) for the vast receptacle, 
swept eddying through the gates, was 
transmuted as it did so into a wonder 
of watery and silken hues, and brimmed 
into the inland sea beyond. The 
schooner luffed up close-hauled, and 
was caught and carried away by the 
influx like a toy. She skimmed, she 


decks from the shoreside trees; the 
bottom of the channel showed up for a 
moment and was in @ moment gone; the 
next she floated on the bosom of the 
lagoon, and below in the transparent 
chamber of waters, a myriad of many- 


j colored fishes. were sporting, a myriad 


pale flowers 


of coral diversified the 
floor. 


‘ing-house; on the other, 


though a spark should ~ateh and glow - 


flew; a momentary shadow touched her’ 


: A drove of fishes, painted 
like the rainbow and billed like par- 
rots, hovered up in the shadow ‘of the 
schooner and passed clear of it, and 
glinted in the submarine sun. They 
were beautiful, like birds, and their 
silent passage impressed him like a 
strain of song. 

Meanwhile, to the eye of Davis, in 
the crosstrees, the lagoon continued to 
expand its empty waters, and the long 
succession of the shoreside trees to be 
paid out like fishing line off a reel. 
And still there was no mark of habita- 
tion. The gchooner, immediately on en- 
tering, had been kept away to the 
nor’ard, where the water seemed to be 
the most deep; and she was now skim- 
ming past the tall grove of trees which 
stood on that side of the channel, and 
denied further view. Of the whole of 
the low shores of the island, only this 
bight remained to be revealed. And 
suddenly the curtain was raised; they 
began to open out a haven, snugly el- 
bowed there, and beheld, with an as- 
tonishment beyond words, the roofs of 
men. The appearance thus “‘instanta- 
neously disclosed”’ to those on the deck 
of the Farallone was not that of a 
city, rather of a substantial, country 
farm with its attendant hamletea long 
line of sheds and storehouses; apart 
upon one side, a deep-verandaed dwell- 
perhaps a 
dozen native huts; a building with a 
belfry and some rude offer of archi- 
tectural features that might be thought 
to mark it out for a chapel; on the 
beach in front some heavy boats drawn 
up, and a pile of timber running forth 
into the burning shallows of the la- 
goon. From a flagstaff at the pierhead 
the red ensign of England was dis- 
played. Behind, about, and over the 
same tall grove of palms which had 
masked the settlement in the beginning 
prolonged its rood of tumultuous 
green fans, and turned ‘and _ ruffled 
overhead, and sang its silver song all 
day in the wind. -The place had the 
indescribable but unmistakable appear- 
ance of being in commission; yet there 
breathed from it a sense of desertion 
that was almost paignant; no human 
figure was to be observed to and fro 
about the houses, and there was no 
sound of human industry or enjoyment. 
Only on the top of the beach and hard 
by the flagstaff a woman of exorbitant 
stature, and as white as snow, was to 
be seen beckoning with uplifted arm. 
The second glance identified her as a 
piece of naval sculpture, the figurehead 
of a ship, that had long hovered and 
plunged into so many running billows, 
and was now brought ashore to be the 
ensign and presiding genius of that 
empty town. — 

The Farallone made a soldier’s breeze 
of it; the wind, besides, was stronger 
inside than without under the lee of 
the land, and the stolen’ schoonér 
opened out successive objects with the 
swiftness of a panorama, so that the 
adventurers stood speechless. The 
flag spoke for itself; was no frayed 
and weathered trophy that had beaten 
itself to pieces on the post, flying over 
desolation; and, to make assurances 
stronger, there was to be descried in 
the deep shade of the veranda a glitter 
of crystal and the fluttering of white 
napery. If the. figurehead at the pier 
end, with its perpetual gesture and its 
leprous whiteness, reigned alone in 
that hamlet, as it seemed to do, it 
could not have reigned long. Men's 
hands had been busy, men’s feet stir- 
ring there within the circuit of the 
clock. The Farallones were sure of it: 
their eyes dug in the deep shadow of 
the palms for some one hiding; if in 
tensity of looking might have prevailed 
they would have pierced the walls of 
houses, and there came to them, in 
these pregnant.seconds a sense of be- 
ing watched and played with, and of a 
a impending that was Wardly bear- 
able. 

The extreme point of palms they had 
just passed inclosed_a creek, which was 
thus hidden up to the last. moment 
from the eyes of those on board, and 
from this a boat put suddenly and 
briskly out, and a voice hailed: 

“Schooner, ahoy,’’ tt cried: “Stand in 
for the pier! In two cables lengths. 
you'll have twenty fathoms water and 
good holding ground.”’ | 

The boat was manned ‘with a. couple 
of brown oarsmen in scanty kilts. of 
blue. ‘The speaker, who was steering, 
wore white clothes, the full dress of the 
tropics; a wide hat shaded his face, but 
it could be seen that he was of stalwart 
size, and his voice sounded like a gen- 
tleman’s. much could be made 
out. It was plain; besides; that the 
Farallone had been descried some time 
before at sea, and the inhabitants were 
prepared for its reception. © : 


Mechanically the orders were cbeyed - 


and the ship berthed, and the three ad- 
venturers gathered aft beside the house 
and waited, with galloping pulses and 
a perfect vacancy -of mind,-the é¢oming 
of the stranger: who might mean so 
much to them. They’ had nq plan, no 
Story prepared; there was no time to 
make one; they were caught red-handea. 
and must stand their chance. Yet this 
anxiety was checkered with hope. The 
island being undeclared, it was not 
possible the man could hold any office 
or be in a position to-demand their pa- 
pers, And, beyond that, if there was 
any truth in Findlay, as it now seemed 
there should be, he was the representa- 
tive of the “private reasons” he must 
see their coming with a profound dis- 
appointment; and perhaps (hope whis- 
pered) he would be willing and able to 
purchase their silence. 

The boat was by this time forging 
alongside, and they were able at last 
to see what manner of rnan they had 
to do with. He was a huge fellow, six 
feet four in height, and of a build pro- 
portionately strong, but his sinews 
seemed to be dissolved in a listlessness 
that Was more than languor. It was 
only the eye that -corrected this im- 
pression; an eye of ah unusual mingled 
brilliancy and softness, somber 2s coal 
and with lights that:‘outsnone tne i10- 
paz; an eye of unimpaired health and 
virility; an eye that.bade you beware 
of the man’s devastating anger. A com- 
plexion naturally dark had been tanned 
on the island to a hue hardly distin- 
guishable from that of a Tahitian; only 
his manners and movements, and the 
living force that dwelt in him, like fire 
in flint, betrayed the European. He 
was dressed in white drill exquisitely 
made; his scarf and tte ‘were of tender 
colored silk; on the thWert 
there leaned a Winchesté@f rifle. 

“Is the doctor on board?’ he cried, 
as h® tame up.’ “Dr. Sif I mean. 
You never heard of him? Nor yet of 
the Trinity Hall? Ah!’ He did not 
look surprised, seemed rather to affect 
it in politeness; but his eye rested on 
each of the three white men in succes- 
sion with a sudden weight of curiosity 
that was almost savage. ‘“‘Ah, then!’’ 
said he, ‘‘there is some small mistake, 
no doubt, and I must ask you to what 
I am indebted for this pleasure ?’’ 

e was by this time on the deck, 
but he had the art to be quite unap- 
proachable; the friendliest vulgarian, 
three parts drunk, would have known 
better than take liberties, and not one 
of the adventurers so much as offered 
ta shake hands. 

“Well,” said Davis, “I suppose you 
may call it an accident. We had heard 
of your island and read that thing in 
the Directory about the “Private Rea- 
sons,’’ you see; 60 when we saw the 
lagoon reflected in the sky, we put her 
head for it at once, and here we are.”’ 

‘"Ope we don't intrude!” said Huish. 

The stranger looked at Huish with 
an air of faint surprise, and looked 
pointedly away again. It was hard’‘to 

more offensive in dumb show. 

“Tt may suit me, your coming here,” 
he said. ‘“‘My own schooner is overdue, 
and I may put sométhing in your way 
in the meantime. Are you open to a 
charter?’”’ 

“Well, I guess so,” said Davis; “it 
depends.”’ 

“My name is Attwater,” continued 


\ 
\ 


beside him 


all equal, all get a lay in the adventure; 
when it comes to business I’m as 

as ’e; and what I say is, let’s go into 
the ’ouse and have a lush, and talk 
it over among pals. 
fiss,”’ he said, and winked. 

The presence of the gentleman lighted 
up like a candle the vulgarity of the 
clerk; and Herrick, instinctively, as 
one shields himself from pain, e 
haste to interrupt. 

‘My name is Hay,” said he, “since 
introductions are going. We shall be 
very glad if you would step inside.’ 

Attwater leaned to him swiftly. ‘‘Uni- 
versity man?” said he. 

‘Yes, Morton,” said Herrick, and the 
next moment blushed scarlet at his in- 
discretion. 

“T am of the other lot,” said Att- 
water; “Trinity Hall, Cambridge. I 
called my schooner after the old shop. 
Well! this is a queer place and com- 
pany to the others. But do you bear 
me out? I beg this gentleman's par- 
don. I really did not catch his name. 

“My name is ’Uish, sir,’’ returned the 
clerk, and blushed in turn. 

‘Ah!’ said Attwater. And then turn- 
ing again to Herrick: ““‘Do you bear out 
Mr. Whish’s description of your vint- 
age? or was it only the unaffected 
poetry of his own nature bubbling up? 

Herrick was embarassed; the silken 
brutality of their visitor made him 
blush: that he should be accepted as 
an equal and the others thus pointedly 
ignored, pleased him in spite of him- 
self, and then ran through his veins in 
a recoil of anger. ° 

“T- don’t know,” he said. “It’s only 
California; it’s good enough, I believe.” 

Attwater seemed to make up his 
mind. ‘Well, then, I'll tell you what: 
you three gentlemen come ashore this 
evening and bring a basket of wine 
with you; I'll try and find the food,” 
he said. “And, by the by, here is.a 
question I should have asked you when 
I came on board: Have you had small- 

.’ said Herrick. ‘‘But 
the schooner had it.” 

from Attwater. 

“Two,” said Herrick. 

“Well, it is a dreadful sickness,” 
said Attwater. 

“*Ad you any deaths,” asked Huish, 
*ere on the islands?’’ 

“Twenty - nine,’’ said Attwater. 
“Twenty-nine deaths, and thirty-one 
cases out of thirty-three souls upon the 
island. That’s a strange way to cal- 
culate,’ Mr. Hay, is it not? Souls! I 
never say it but it startles me.” 

“Oh, so that’s why everything’s de- 
serted,”’ said Huish. 

‘That is why, Mr. Whish,’ 
said Attwater; “that is why the house 
is empty and the graveyard full.” | - 

“Twenty-nine out of thirty-three!’ 
exclaimed Herrick. ‘“‘Why, when -it 
came to burying—or did you bother 
burving?’’ 

“Scarcely,” said Attwater; “or there 
was one day, at least, when we gave 
up. There were five of the dead that 
morning and thirteen of the dying, and 
no one able to go about except the Sex- 
ton and myself. We held a council of 
war, took the—empty bottles—into the 
lagoon .and—buried them.’”’ He looked 
over his shoulder, back at the bright 
water. ‘‘Well,.so you'll come to din- 
ner, then? Shall we say half past 6? 
So good of you!’ 

His voice, in uttering these conven- 
tional phrases, fell at once into the 
false measure of society, and Herrick 
unconsciously followed the example. ~ 

“T am sure we shall be very glad,” he 
said. “At half past 6? Thank you’ 
so very much.” 

‘For my voice has been tuned to 
the note of the gun that startles the 
deep when the combat’s begun,’” 
quoted Attwater, with a smile, which 
instantly gave way to an,air of fune- 
real solemnity. “I shall particularly 
expect Mr. Whish,” he _ continued. 
»“*Mr. Whish, I trust you understand 
the invitation ?’’ 

“T believe you, my. boy,” replied the 
|} “That is right, then, and quite under- 
stood,-is it not?’ said Attwater. ‘Mr. 
Whish and Capt. Brown at 6:30 without 
fail, and you, Hay, at 4 sharp.”’ 

And he called his boat. 

During alt this talk a load of thought 

or anxiety Had weighed upon the cap- 
tain. There was no part for which na- 
ture had so liberally endowed him as 
that of the genial ship captain. But 
today he was silent and abstracted. 
Those wnho knew him could see that he 
hearkened close to every syllable, and 
seem to ponder and try it in balances. 
It would have been hard to say what 
look there was—cold, attentive, sinis- 
ter, as of a man maturing plans, which 
still brooded over the unconscious guest; 
it was here, it was there, it was no- 
where; it was now so little that Her- 
rick chided himself for an idle fancy; 
and anon it was so gross and palpable 
that you could say every hair n the 
man’s head talked mischief. 

He woke up now as with a start. 


“You were talking of a_ charter,”’ 
said he. 
‘‘Was 1?” said Attwater. ‘‘Well, let’s 


talk of it no more at present.”’ 

‘‘Your own schooner is overdue, I un- 
derstand?’’ continued the captain. 

“You understand perfectly well, Capt. 
Brown,’’ said Attwater; ‘thirty-three 
days overdue at noon today.”’ 

“She comes and goes, eh? Plies be- 
tween here and ?” hinted the cap- 
tain. 

“Exactly; every four months; three 
trips in the year,’ said Attwater. 
‘You go in her ever?’’ asked Davis. 

. “No, I, stop here,” said Attwater, 
‘fone has plenty to attend to here.”’ 

“Stop here, do you?’’ -eried Davis. 
“Say, how long?’ 

“How long, O Lord,’’ said Attwater 
with perfect, stern gravity. “But it 


does not seem so,” he added with a 
smile. 
‘‘No, I daresay not,’’ said Davis. “No, 


I suppose not. Not with all your gods 
about you, and in as snug a berth as 
this. 
said he, with _ a sweeping look. 

‘“‘The spot, as you are good en h 
to indicate, is not entirely intolerable,”’ 
was the reply. 

“Shell, I suppose?” said Davis. 

“Yes, there was shell,”” said Att- 
water. 


lagoon, sir,’”’ said the captain. ‘‘Was 
there a-—was the fishing—would you 
call the fishing any ways good?’’ 
“J don’t know that I would call it 
‘always anything,’’ said Attwater, “if 
you put it to me direct.” 
‘“‘There were pearls, too?’’ said Davis. 
‘*Pearls, too,’’ said Attwater. 
‘Well, I give out,” laughed Davis, 
and his laughter rang cracked like a 
false piece. “If you’re not going to 
tell, you’re not going to tell, and there’s 
an end to it.’’ 7 


}fect the least degree of secrecy abo 


make perfectly at home. 


seasons. I have some information 


and shoved off. “All understand 


cise. You understand 
Mind, I take no denial. 


that, 


Whish.’ 


like Mahomet’s coffin, 


floor of the lagoon. Attwater look 


We've some prime 


For it is a pretty snug berth,’’. 


‘This is a considerable big beast of a 


‘There is no reason, why..I should 
my island,” returned Attwater; “that 
came wholly to an end with your ar- 
rival, and I am sure, at any rate, that 
gentlemen like you and Mr. Whish I 
should have always been charmed to 
The point on 
which we are now differing—if you can 
call it differing—is one of times and 


‘which you think I might impart and I 
‘think not.’ Well, we'll see tonight. By- 
by, Whish!’’ He stepped into his boat 


then,” said he; “the captain and Mr. 
Whish at 6:30, and you, Hay, at 4 pre- 
Hay. 
If you're not 
there by the time named, there will be 
no banquet, no song, no’ supper, Mr. 


White birds whisked in the air above, 
a shoal of parti-colored fishes in the 
scarce denser medium below; between, 
the boat drew 
away. briskly on the surface, and its 
shadow followed it over the glitteri | 


steadily back over his shoulders as he 


until the house received him. 
The..captain, with a gesture and a 
speaking countenance, called the ad- 
venturers into the cabin. 
“Well,” he said to Herrick,* when 
they were seated, “‘there’s one good job 
at least. He has taken to you in 


earnest.’’ 
“Why — that be a good job?” 


said Herric 

“Oh, you'll see how it pans out pres- 
ently,” returned Davis. “You go ashore 
and stand in with him, that’s all. You'll 
get lots of pointers; you oan find out 
what he has, and what the charter is, 
and who's the fourth man—for there’s 
four of them, and we're only three.” 

“And suppose I. do, what next?” 
cried Herrick. “Answer me that.’’ 

“So I will, Robert Herrick,” said the 
captain. ‘‘But first, let’s see all clear. 
I guess you know,” he said with an im- 
perious solemnity, “I giess you know 
the bottom is about out of this Far- 
allone speculation? I guess you know 
it’s right out? and if this old island 
hadn’t been turned up right when it 
did, I guess you know where you and I 
and Huish would have been?” 

“Yes, I know that,” said Herrick. 
‘‘No matter who's to blame, I know it. 
And what next?” . 

*“‘No matter who’s to blame, you know 
it, right enough,” said the captain, 
“and I’m obliged to you for the re- 
minder. Now here’s this Attwater; 
what do you think of him?” 

‘“I do not know,” said Herrick, “I 
am attracted and repelled. He was in- 
sufferably rude to you.”’ 

“And you, Huish?” said the captain. 

Huish sat cleaning.a favorite brier 
root; he scarce looked up from that en- 
grossing task. ‘“‘Don’t ask me what I 
think of him!” he said. ‘‘There’s a day 
comin’, I pray Gawd, when I can tell 
it him myself.’ 

“Huish means the same as what I 
|do.”” said Davis. that man 
came stepping around and saying 

‘Look here, I’m Attwater’—and you 
knew it was so, by God!—I sized him 
right straight up. - Here’s the real ar- 
ticle, I said, and I don’t like it; here’s 
the real first-rate, copper-bottomed 
aristocrat, same as what Ward McAIl- 
lister would lick the boots of, and like 
the taste of them! ‘Aw! don’t know 
ye,” do I? God damn ye, did God 
make ye?’ No, that couldn’t be noth- 
ing but genuine; a man’s got to be born 
to that, and notice! smart as cham- 
pagne, and hard as nails; no kind of a 
fool; no, sir! not a ‘pound of him! 
Well, what’s he here upon this beastly 
island for? I said. He’s not here col- 
lecting eggs. He’s a palace at home, 
and powdered flunkies; and if he don’t 
stay there, you bet he knows the reason 
why! Follow?” 

} “Oh, yes, I ’ear you,” said Huish. 
“He’s been doing good business here, 
-then,”” continued the captain. ‘‘For ten 
years he’s been doing a great business. 
It’s pearl and shell, of course; there 
‘couldn't be nothing else in such a place, 
and no doubt the shell goes off regu- 
lariy by this Trinity Hall, and the 
“money for it straight into the bank, 
so that’s no use to us. But what else 
(is there? Is there nothing’ else 
he would be likely to keep here? Is 
there nothing else he would be bound 
to keep here? “Yes,- sir, the pearls! 
First, because they’re too valuable to 
trust out of his hands. Second, be- 
cause pearls want a lot of handling 
and matching; and the man who sells 
his pearls as they come in, one here, 
one there, instead of hanging back and 
holding up—well, that man’s a fool, 
and it’s not Attwater.”’ 

‘It’s likely,’’ said Huish, ‘‘that’s w’at 
it is; not proved, but likely.”’ 

“It’s proved,’ said Davis, bluntly. 

“Suppose it was?’ said Herri 


| “Suppose that was also so, and he had 


these pearis—a ten years’ collection of 
them? -Suppose he had? There’s my 
question.”’ 

The captain drummed his thick hands 
on the board in front of him; he looked 
steadily to Herrick’s face, and Herrick 
as steadily looked upon the table and 
the pattering fingers; there was a gen- 
tle oscillation of the anchored ship, and 
a big patch of sunlight traveled to and 
fro between one and the other. 

‘Hear me!’ Herrick burst out sud- 
denly. 

you better hear me first,’ said 
Davis. ~‘“‘Hear me and understand me. 
We've got no uge for that fellow, what- 
ever you may have. He’s your kind, 
he’s not ours; he’s took to you, and 
he’s wiped his boots on me and Huish. 
Save him if you can!” 

“Save him!” repeated Herrick. 

“Save him, if you’re able!’ reiter- 
ated Davis, with a blow of his clenched 
fist. “‘Go ashore, and talk him smooth, 
and if you get him and his pearls 
aboard I’ll spare him. If you don’t 
there’s going to be a funeral. Is that 
so, Huish? Does that suit you?” 

“T ain’t a forgiving man,” said 
Huish. “but I’m not the sort to spoil 
business either. Bring the bloke on 
board and his pearls along with him, 
and you can have it your own way; 
maroon him where you like, I’m agree- 
able.”’ 

“Well, and if I can’t?’ cried Her- 
rick, while the sweat streamed upon 
his face. ‘““You talk to me as if I was 
God Almighty, to do this and that. 
But if I can’t?” 

“My son,” said the captain, “you 
better do your level best, or you'll see 
sights!”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Huish. “Oh, crikey 
yes!’ He looked across at Herrick 
with a toothless smile that was 
shocking in its savagery; and his ear 
caught apparently by the trivial ex- 
pression he d used, broke into a 
piece of the chorus of a comic song 
which he must have heard twenty 
years before in London; meaningless 
gibberish that, in that hour and place, 
seemed hateful as a blasphemy: ‘Hikey, 
pikey, crikey, fikey, chillingawallaba 
dory.’ ”’ 

The captain suffered him to finish; 
his face was unchanged. 

“The way things are, there’s many 
a man that wouldn’t 
ashore,”” he resumed, ‘‘bu 


that kind. I know you'd never go 
back on me, Herrick! Or if you 
choose to—go, and do it, and be 


damned!”’ he cried, and rose abruptly 
from the table. a 
He walked out of the house, and, as 
he reached the door, turned and called 
Huish, suddenly and violently, like the 
barking of a dog. Huish followed, 
and Herrick remained alone in the 
cabin. 
“Now, see here!” whispered Davis. 
“T know that man. If you open your 
mouth to him again, you'll ruin all.” 
(To be continued, ) 
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: Wisht I Could. 
Wisht I could go back a little while, ’n 
a bo 


y a ’ 
Acterkin’ 0! the minners with a little 


in; 
Paes a-gruntin’ as I git ’em 
on the jump, 
wusser’n they was, when 
they hit the water plump. 


Steven- 


Wisht I could go loafin’ cross the medder, 
smellin’ swee 

'N Som the sassy daisies a-ticklin’ o’ my 
ee 

All the while a-noddin’ ’n a-smilin’ up at 


me— 
a could. go back ’n be like I uster 


ear old mother—always skeery— 
e gate, 

e she uster wait fer me, whenever I 
Was lade. 


thare t’day, 
'N git a tender smile o’ love, like when I 


ent away; 
I feel. like it Mud help me to battle here 


_(Atlanta Constitution, 


gone out. 


Wisht T could look in heaven, ’n see her’ 


sin— 
Wisht csuld go back a little while, ’n be 
a bo 


Syectally Contributed to The Times. 
VI—WHIBLEY’S SPIRIT. 

I never met it myself, but I knew 
Whibley very well; indeed, so that I 
came to hear a goodish deal about it. « 

It appeared to be devoted to Whib- | 
ley, and Whibley was extremely fond 
of it. Personally, I am not. interested 
in spirits, and no spirit has ever inter- 
ested itself in me. But I have friends 
whom they patronize, and my mind tis 
quite open on the subject. Of Whib- 
ley’s spirit, therefore, I wish to speak 
with every possible respect. It was, I 
am willing to admit, as hard-working 
and conscientious a spirit as any one 
could wish to live with. The only thing 
I have to say against it is that it had . 
no sense. 

It came with a carved cabinet that 
Whibley had purchased in Wardmour 
street for old oak, but which, as a 
matter of fact, was made of chestnut 
wood, and manufactured in Germany 
(they turn them out by the hundred 
in the Black Forest towns,) and, at 
first, was harmless enough, saying 
nothing but “yes” or “no,” and that 
only when spoken to. + 

Whibley would amuse himself of an 
evening asking it questions, being care- 
ful to choose tolerably simple themes, 
such as “Are you there?” (to which 
the spirit would sometimes answer 
“yes,” and sometimes ‘‘no,”’ thereby 
proving its imbecility from the very 
beginning;) ‘“‘“How are you?” “Can you 
hear me?” “Are you happy?” “Will 
you come again?’”’ The spirit made the 
cabinet crack three. times for ‘“‘yes’’ 
and twice for “no.” Now and then it 
would reply both “yes” and to 
the same question,.which Whibley at- 
tributed to overscrupulousness. When 
nobody asked it anything, it would 
talk to itself, repeat “yes, no’’—‘‘no, 
yes,”” over and over again in an - 
less, lonesome sort of way that made 
you feel sorry for it. 

After a while Whibley bought it a 
table, and encouraged it to launch out 
into more active conversation. To: 
please Whibley, I assisted at some of 
the earlier seances, but, during my 
presence, it invariably maintained a 
reticence, bordering on positive dull- 
ness. I gathered from Whibley that it 
disliked me, saying that I was unsym- 
pathetic. The complaint was unjust. 
I was not unsympathetic — at least 
not at the commencement. I 
came to hear it talk and 
wanted to hear it talk; I would 
heave listened to it by the hour. What 
tried, me was its slowness in starting, 
and its foolishness when it had started, 
in using long words that it did not 
know how to spell. I remember on one 
occasidn three of us, Whibley, Job- 
stock—Whibley’s partner—and myself, 
sitting for two hours trying to under- 
stand what the thing meant by “H-e- 
s-t-u-r-n-e 4n-y-s-f-e-a-r.”” It used no 
stops whatever. It never so much as 
hinted where one sentence ended and 
another began: It never even us 
when it. came to a proper name. Its 
idea of an evening’s conversation was 
to plump down 100.or so vowels and 
consonants in front of you and legve 
you to make whatever sense out of 
them you could. 

We -fancied at first it was talking 
about somebody named Hester; it had 
spelled Hester with a ‘“‘u’’ before. We 
allowed a margin for spelling—and we 
tried to work the sentence out on that 
basis: .‘‘Hester’s enemys fear,” we 
thought it might be. Whibley had a 
niece -named Hester, and we decided 
the warning had reference to her. But 
whether. she was our enemy, and we 
were t6 fear her; or whether we were 
to fear her enemies (and if so, who- 
were they?) or whether it was our en- 
emies..who were to be frightened by 
Hester, or her enemies, or enemies gen- 
erally, still remained doubtful. We 
asked the table if it meant the first 
suggestion and it said “‘no.”” We asked 
it what it did mean and it said “yes. 

This answer annoyed me, but Whib- 
ley explained that the spirit was angry 
with us for our stupidity. He informed 
us that it always said’ first “‘no” and 
then ‘“‘yes” when it was angry, and as 
it was his spirit, and we were in his 
house,-"we kept our feelings to our- 
selves; and started afresh. 

This time we abandoned the “Hes- 
tur” theory altogether. Jobstock sug- 
gested “‘Haste’’ for the first word, and 
thought the spirit might have gone on 
phonetically. 

‘*Haste, you are here, 
what he made of it. 

Whitley asked him sarcastically if 
he’d kindly explain what that meant. 

I think Jobstock was getting irrita- 
ble. We had been sitting crampea up 
around a wretched little one-legged 
table all the evening, and 
almost the first bit of 
had got out of it. 
excuse him, it should also be ex- 
plained that the gas had been put 
out by Whibley, and that the fire had 
He replied that it was hard 
labor enough to find out what the thing 
said, without having to make sense out. 
of it. 

“It can’t spell,” he added, “and it’s 
got a nasty, sulky temper. If it was 
my spirit, I'd hire another spirit to 
kick 

Whibley was one of the mildest lit- 
tle men I ever knew, but or abuse 
of his spirit roused the devil in him, 
and I feared we were going to have a 
scene. Fortunately I was able to get 
“his mind back to the consideration of 
‘“‘Hesturnemysfear’” before any 
worse happened than a few mutte 
remarks about the laughter of fools, 
and want of reverence for sacred sub- 
jects being the sign of a shallow mind. 

“We tri ‘“He’s stern’ and “His 

turn,” and the “fear of Hesturnemy,”’ 
and tried to think who “Hesturnemy” 
might be. 
Three times we went over the whole 
thing again from the beginning, which 
meant 606 tiltings of the table; and then 
suddenly the explanation struck me. 
“Eastern Hemisphere,” Whibley had 
asked it for any information it might 
possess concerning his wife’s uncle, 
from whom he not heard for 
idea an ress. 

The fame of Whibley’s spirit became 
noised abroad, with the result that 
Whibley. was able to-;command the will- 
ing service of more congenial assistants, 
and Jobstock and myself were dis- 
missed. But we bore no malice. 

Under these more favorable condi- 
tions, the spirit plucked up wonderfully 
and talked everybody’s head off. It 
could never have been a cheerful com- 
panion, however, for its conversation 
was chiefly confined to warnings and 
pronognostications of evil. About once 
a fortnight Whibley would drop round 
on me in a friendly way to tell me 
that I. was to beware of a man who 
lived in a street beginning with a C; 
or to inform me that if I would go to 
a town on the coast where there were 
three churches I would meet someone 
who would do me an irreparable injury; 
and. that I did not rush off then and 
there in search of the town, he re- 
garded as fiying in the face of Provi- 
dence. In its passion for poking its 
ghostly nose into other people’s affairs 
it reminded. me of my earthly friend 
Poppleton. Nothing pleased it better 
than being appealed to for aid and ad- 
vice, and Whibley who was a perfect 
slave te it, would hunt half over the 
parish for people in trouble, and bring 
them to it. 

It would direct ladies, eager for di- 
vorce court evidence to go to the third 
house from the corner of the fifth street 
‘past such and such a church, or public 
house (it never would e a plain 
straightforward address) and ring the 
bottom bell but twice. They would 
thank it effusively, the next morning 
would start to find the fifth street past 
the church, and would ring the bottom 
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bell but one of the third house from 
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the corner twice; and a man in his 
shirt sleeves would come to the door,. 
them what they wanted. 
ey could not tell what 
wanted; they did not know themselves, 
and the man would use bad language 
and slam the door in their faces. 
Then they would think that perhaps 
the spirit meant the fifth street the 
Other way, or the third house from the 
opposite corner, and would try again, 
with still more unpleasant results. 
One July I met Whibley mooning 


disconsolately along Princes’ street,’ 
Edinburgh. 
“Hullo!” I exclafmed; “What are 


you doing here I thought you were 
busy over that school board case?’’ 

“*Yes,’"” he answered; “I ought really 
to be in London, but the truth is I'm 
rather expecting something to happen 
down here.”’ 

“Oh,” I said, “and what’s that?’ *>- 

“Well,” he replied hesitatingly, as 
though he would rather not talk ut 
it; “I don’t exactly know yet.’ 

‘You’ve come from London to Edin- 
burgh, and don’t know what you've 
come for!’ I cried. 

“Well, you see,” he said, still more 
relu@tantly, as it seemed to me; 
Was Maria’s idea. She wished—— 

“Maria!”’ I interrupted, looking per- 
haps a little sternly at him. ‘“‘Who’s 
a; His wife's _ I knew was 

mily Georgina Anne. * 

“Oh, I forgot,” he explained, “she 
never would tell her name before you, 
would she? It’s the spirit, you know. 

“Oh, that,” I said, “it’s she that has 
sent you here. “Didn't she tell you 
what for?” 

“No,” he answered; “that’s what wor- 
ries me. All she would say was: “Go 
to Edinburgh—something will hap- 
pen.’ ” 

“And how long are you going. to re- 
main here?’ I inquired. 

don’t know,” he replied; ‘I’ve been 
here a week already, and Jobstock 


writes quite angrily. I wouldn’t have | 


come if Maria hadn’t been so urgent. 
She repeated it three evenings run- 
ning.”’ 

I hardly knew what to do. The little 
man was so dreadfully in earnest 
about the business that one could not 
argue much with him. 

“You are sure,’ I said, after think- 
ing awhile, “that this Maria is a good 
spirit. There are all sorts going about, 
I’m told. You're sure this isn’t the 
spirit of some deceased lunatic playing 
the fool with you?” 

“I’ve thought of that,’’ he admitted. 
“Of course that might be so. If noth- 
ing happezs soon I shall almost begin 
to suspe/ it.”’ 

‘Wey, I should certainly make some 
inquyvies into its character before I 
tri4ted it any further,’ I answered, 
and left him. 

About a month later I ran against 
him outside the law courts. 

“It was all right about Maria,” h 
said: “something did happen in Edin- 
burgh while 1 was there. That very 
morning I met you one of my oldest 
clients died quite suddenly at his house 
at Queensberry, only a few miles out- 
side the city.” 

“I'm glad of that,” I answered; “ft 


mean, of course, for Maria’s sake. It 
was lucky you went then.” 
“Well, not altogether.”” he replied; 


“at least, not in a worldly sense. He 
left his affairs in—a wery complicated 
state, and his eldest son went straight 
up to London to consult me about them; 
and, not finding me there, and time -be- 
ing important, went to Kebble. I was 
rather disappointed when I got back 


and heard about it.” 


“tUmph,” I said; “she’s not a smart 
spirit, anyway.” 

“No,” he answered; “perhaps not. 
but you see something really did hap- 


After that his affection for “Maria”. 
increased tenfold, while her attachment 
to\.himself became a burden to his 


fri She grew too bie for her 
tab nd, dispensing with all mechan- 
ical_jnte iaries,. talked.to. him. di- 
rect. Sh/ followed him everywhere. 
Mary’s lamb covldn’t have been a biz 


ger nuisance. 
him into the bedroonm. and carry on 
lone conversations with him in the 
middle of the night. . His wife ob- 
jected: she said it seemed hardly de 
cent, but there was no keeping her 


t. 
"she turned up with him at picnics 
and Christmas parties. Nobody heard 
her speak to him, but it seemed nec- 
essary for him to reply to her aloud, 
and to see him suddenly get up from 


his chair and slip away to talk ear- 


nestly to nothing in the corner dis~ 
turbed the festivities. 

“T should really be glad,’’ he once 
confessed to me, “to get a little time 
to myself. She means kindly, but it 
is a strain. And then the others don’t 
like it. It makes them nervous, 
can see it does. 

One @vening she caused quite a scene 
at the club. Whibley had been playing 
whist with the major for a partner. 
At the end of a game, the major, lean- 
ing across the table toward him, asked 
in a tone of deadly ealm: 

“May I inquire, sir, whether there 
was any earthly reason’’ (he empha- 
sized ‘“‘earthly’’) “for your following 


my lead of spade with your only 

trump?’ 
“T—I—am very sorry, major,” replied 

Whibley, apologetically.. ‘I-—I—some- 


how felt I—I ought to lead that queen.” 

“Entirely your own ‘inspiration, or 
suggested?” persisted the major, who 
had, of course, heard of *‘Maria.”’ 

Whibley admitted the play had been 
suggested to him. The major rose 
from the table. 

“Then, sir,” said he, with concen- 
trated indignation, “I' decline to con- 
tinue this game. A human fool I can 
tolerate for a partner, but if I am to 
be hampered by a damned spirit—’”’ 

“You've no right to say that,” cried 
Whibley, hotly. 

“T apologize,”” returned the major 
coldly; ‘“‘we will say a blessed spirit. I 
decline to play whist with spirits of any 
kind: and I would advise you, sir, if 
you intend giving many exhibitions 
with the lady, first to teach her the 
rudiments of the game.” 

Saying which the major put on his 
hat and left the club, and I made Whib- 
ley dtink a stiff glass of brandy and 
water, and sent him and Maria home 
in a cab. 

Whibley got rid of “Maria” at last. 
It cost him in round figures £8000, but 
his family said it was worth it. 

A Spanish count hired a furnished 
house a few doors from Whibley’s, and 
one evening he was introduced to Whib- 
ley, and came home and had a chat 
with him. Whibley told him about 
**Maria,”’ and he fell quite in love with 
her. He said that if only he had had 
such a spirit to help and advise him, it 
might have altered his wole life. 

He was the first man who had ever 
said a kind word about the spirit, and 
Whibley loved him for it. He seemed 
as though he could never see enough 
of him after that evening; and the 
three of them—Whibley, the count and 
‘“‘Maria’’—would sit up half the night, 
talking together. 

The precise particulars I never heard. 
Whibley was always reticent on the 
matter. Whether “Maria” really did 
exist, and the “‘count’”’ deliberately set 
to work to bamboozle her (she was 
fool enough for anything,) or whether 
she was a mere hallucination of Whib- 
ley’s and the man tricked Whibley by 
“hypnotic suggestion” (as I believe it 
is called,) | am not prepared to say. 
The only thing certain is that “Maria” 
convinced Whibley that the “count” 
had discovered a secret gold mine in 
Peru. She said she knew all about it, 
and counselled Whibley to beg the 
count to let him put a few thousands 
into the working of it. ‘Maria,’ it ap- 
peared, had known the count from his 
boyhood, and could answer for it that 
he was the most honorable man in ait: 
South America. (Possibly enough he 


was.) 

The count was astonished to find that 
Whibley knew all about his mine. 
Eight thousand pounds was needed to: 
start the workings, but he had not 
mentioned it to anyone, as he wanted 


they~ 


She would even go with: 


thought he could save the money on 
his estates in Portugal. ‘However, to 
oblige “Maria,” he would let Whibley 
supply the money. Whibley supplied 
it in cash, and no one has ever seen the 
count since. : 

That broke up Whibley’s faith in 
“Maria,” and a sensible doctor getting 
hold of him and threatening to pre- 
scribe a lunatic asylum for him if ever 
he found him carrying on with any 
spirits again, completed the cure. 
‘(Copyright, 1893, by Jerome K. Jerome.) 


OVER PRETTY PACES. 


(from Our Regular New York Fashion 
Correspondent.) 

The really swell Napoleon hat is 
hardly more than a profile of a hat, or 
two profiles set together, one for the 
back and the other for the front. Now 
the Mercury wings are set on wire 
#> they may tremble at every breath the 
wearer of the dainty hht draws. <A. pop- 
ular trimming for hats consists of a 
large bow of velvet, each loop being 
embroidered in jet. “Steel is’ much in 
vogue for trimming ‘bonnets, and little 
tufts of ostrich feathers form a start- 
ing point for several flecks of coque’s 
feathers,which are very light and grace- 
ful. This effect is obtained by the 
bows of ribbon, auills or wings, which 
are joined in the center by a paste 
brooch or buckle. Very popular flow- 
ers are being used in millinery, and 
perhaps the most popular trimming is 
white or cream guipure, which is wired 


and made to stand upright in rows or 
loops. Strings are usually velvet and 
very short. Indeed, when used with 
winter mantles they are not tied, but 
simply crossed under the chin, and the 
ends are fastened a little below the 
ears with two tiny diamond or pearl 
studs. 

A hat of moderate size is sketched 
herewith which has a hard brim of 
felt lined with velvet. It is trimmed 
with knots of velvet ribbon, kept in 
place by huge jet pins and three aig- 
rettes. The toque is universally pop- 
ular, and it is made of velvet, either 
stretched or folded over a wire shape. 
Sometimes plain velvet is used, but 
the favorite materials are the fancy, 
antique and glace makes. There are 
some charming results in the latter, 
when two light tones are splendidly 
intermingled, such as pale green and 


| white, pale gray and rose color, blue 


and silver, etc. Very little trimming 
is necessary for these velvet hats. An 
aigrette, kept in place by a brooch or 
jetted ornament, a bow of velvet or 
feather pompons,’ or an aigrette of 
black and white lace is quite sufficient. 
FLORETTE 


POISON BY THE TON. 


An Arsenic Mine Where Men and Girls are 
Employed. 

(London Graphic:) The celebrated 
arsenic. works on the Tamar,.in En- 
gland, are the remains of a once 
famous copper mine. For twenty-eight 
years it proved the richest mine in the 
country. The lode therm gave out and 
the mine would have been abandoned 
as worthless had it not been accident- 
ally discovered that it was exceedingly 
rich in arsenic, Copper is still produced 
in the mines, but in comparatively 
small amounts, and is dispatched to 
South Wales, there to be smelted. 

The material brought up from under- 
ground is crushed in a machine, called 
the stone-breaker, that resembles a 
hugh pair of jaws, which literally chews 
up the stone until it has reduced its 
proportions sufficiently to pass into an- 
other machine, the crusher, wherein it 
is pounded to pieces the size of a wal- 
nut. The material is now conveyed in 
barrows to the dressing floors, and each 
barrow-load is turned out and washed 
in a running stream that carries off the 
small particles. The nuts are then 
thrown up with a fork upon a table, 
behind which recline on a sloping board 
the mine girls, who assort them. 

As soon as the arsenical pyrites is 
completely separated from the common 
ore and from the earthly matter, then 
it is conveyed to the first calciner, 
where it is burned with low-class coal, 
and produces “arsenic soot;’’ that is 
to say, arsenic so mixed with smoke 
soot fr@m the coal as to be of a gray 
color. The arsenic and soot are de- 
posited combined in the chimney, or 
condenser. This is scraped out and 
taken \to the second calciners to 
purified. 

The method congists of a rotary 
iron, like a millstone, convex in the 
middle, under a surface studded with 
iron flukes in three ranges, five in each. 
The arsenic to be refined is admitted 
from above. A fire is kept up in a 
furnace at one side, and the flames 
are swept in between the rotating 
millstone and its fluke-studded cover. 
All are brought to a glowing red heat. 
The arsenic, on falling in blazes as 
stars, and, dropping on the burning 
millstone, is turned over by the flukes 
and gradually slips over the fiery bed 
to the edge, when, reaching that, there 
is naught but earthly matter left, the 
vaporized arsenic being carried off in 
the flue. 

The calcining of arsenic is let out to 
the workmen. Three men in four 
weeks will make 100 tons of arsenic; if 
they make more, they receive extra 
premium; if they burn the arsenic 
badly, so that it is wasted, they are 
fined, and the fine thas been known 
to amount to 30 shillings. Some years 
ago, arsenic soot fetched from half 
a crown to 15 shillings a ton; it is now 
worth from £7 to £7 10s e arsenic 
is refined till it is, to use the local 
term, “‘as white as a hound’s tooth.” 

It is deposited in the condensers. 
These are neither more nor less than a 
mile of chimney carried on an incline 
up the hill, with doors $f iron in the side. 
As the hot blast passes up the chimney it 
deposits a crust of arsenic crystals on 
the brickwork all around to the depth of 
from two to three inches, and it de 
posits minute dust of crystals on the 
floor. Before the smoke passes into 
the upright chimney, the heighth of 
which is 125 feet, it has to traverse a 
rain of water which catchés what re- 
mains of the arsenic, after which what 
passes forth is nothing but sulphuric 
acid, 


The crystals of arsenic are scraped 
out of the flue, or condenser, while still 
warm, and are ground in a mill to 
flour of arsenic, after which it is 
packed in smallybarrels containing a 
little over three funarea weight. The 
men who work the arsenic, either rak- 
ing up the arsenic soot or scraping out 
the condenser or grinding it in the mill 
are obliged to wear mufflers over their 
mouths and noses to prevent inhaling 
the particles. The arsenic workers are 
obliged to wash themselves thoroughly 
every day on returning home from the 
works, as the arsenic is liable to pro- 
duces sores wherever it lodges in wrink- 
les and folds of the flesh espesially about 
the mouth and nostrils, the wrists and 
ankles and under the arms; in fact, 
wherever perspiration lodges. As a 
rule it only does this when = the 
worker is careless about his personal 
cleanliness. 
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BETHLEHEM TODAY. 


4 Visit to Christ’s Birth- 
place in Judea. 
Curious Surroundings—A_ Prac- 
tical View of Palestine. 


A Visit to the Humble Stable Where 
Christ Was Born. 


Christmas in Bethlehem—The Judea of Today. 
A Look at Jerusalem—‘‘A Sabbath 
Day’s Journey’’—Among 
the Shepherds. 


Special Correspondence of The Times. 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 17.—On this 
day, the day before Christmas, I want 
you to take a trip with me to the birth- 
place of Christ. I visited it a few 


hyears ago, and the notes of my pencil 
yand my camera lie before me. 


The 
sweet face of a Bethlehem Madonna 
looks up at me from my table as I 
write, and photographs of Bethlehem 
shepherds, in their sheepskin coats, reg- 
istered by my camera only a4 year or so 
ago, make me think of those famous 
shepherds who first saw the star the 
night before Christ came. They watch 
their flocks on the same plains today, 
and in coming to Bethlehem from Jeru- 
salem I drove right over the fields upon 
which they lay and saw the star. 
THE JUDEA OF TODAY. 

Palestine is much the same now as it 
was 1900 years ago. The greatness of 
its history has magnified its size, and 
it is hard to appreciate how small it is. 
You could lose it in one of the counties 
of Texas. You could ride across it in a 
few hours on a railroad train, and to- 
day a second-class ticket from Joppa to 
Jerusalem costs you only $1. Between 
the seacoast and the mountains lie the 
rich lands of the Philistines. They are 
the famed plains of Sharon, and they 
are twenty miles wide and sixty long. 
The mountains of Judea would be lost 
in the Alleghanies or the Rockies, and 
the Mount of Olives is so small that 
you can go out of Jerusalem, walk 
past the Garden of Gethsemane and be 
at its top in an hour. Standing here 
you can look clear across Palestine. 
On a bright day you can see the thin, 
silvery Jordan, tied as a string to 
the great tin pan of the Dead Sea on 
your left, and the vast, sparkling Med- 
iterranean away over the plains of Sha- 
ron.on the right. King David made a 
great fuss about his all-day’s trip from 
Jerusalem to the Jordan, but the dis- 
tance is only fourteen miles, and the 
Sabbath day’s journey from the Holy 
City to Bethlehem is not more than six 
miles. The Jews dealt in big figures. 
They looked upon everything concern- 


+} ing themselves or their people through 


the right end of the opera-glass, and 
their imagery is truly oriental. The 
probability is that Judea never had a 
very large population, and it is very 
doubtful whether Jerusalem was a large 
city in comparison with the great capi- 
tals of today. It now contains just 
about 40,000 souls, and the walls around 
it inclose less than a half section of 
land. You could crowd the whole city 
on a good-sized farm, and Bethlehem 
covers hardly more than a garden 
patch. 
LOOK AT JERUSALEM. 
Both towns lie in the hills of Judea, 
and they will show you in Jerusalem 
just where Herod lived when he got 
excited about the coming of Christ and 
massacred the innocents. I walked 
over the same floor upon which Pontius 
Pilate stood when he gave up the 
Lord to be crucified. The walls of Je- 
rusalem are thirty-eight feet high. 
They would reach to the top of a four- 
story house, and they run around Je- 
rusalem cutting it out in the shape of 
a diamond. Outside of these walls the 


and across the valleys formed by these 
you see other hills, and the whole coun- 
try is rolling. The big diamond inside 
the wall is filled with a mass of box- 
shaped limestone houses, built one on 
top of the other, and crowded into 
streets = h cut each other at all 
sorts of eAglies. The roofs of the houses 
are flat. There are no chimneys and no 
windows. .Many of their rooms look 
like vaulted caves, floored, walled and 
ceiled with stone, and those which open 
on the street are of this character. 
The streets have no sidewalks, and the 
shops are merely holes in the wall. 
The streets are vaulted and winding, 
and in going through them you think 
of the catacombs and appear to be go- 
ing through, long, vaulted caves. The 
town is so densely populated that one 
room often constitutes a house for a 
family, and these narrow streets are 
packed with people of all descriptions. 
They are so narrow that no carriage 
can enter Jerusalem, and in going to 
Bethlehem I had to walk from my ho- 
tel through the city and out of David's 
gate before I could get a conveyance. 
“A SABBATH DAY’S JOURNEY.” 
The ride from Jerusalem to Bethle- 
hem cain be made in less than an hour. 
It is one of the most interesting jour- 
neys of the world, and it is through a 
most interesting country. Outside the 
walls of Jerusalem you find many new 
houses. They have grown up since tHe 
building of the railroad, and the Holy 
City has had a suburban real estate 
boom. These houses are of limestone. 
They have no. gardens about them and 
the white walls, and the white, dusty 
roads as they glare in the winter sun 
are painful to the eye. About the gate 
you find camels with dark-faced Be- 
douins upon them. They have guns 
with them and they scowl at you as 
you pass by. Here are ragged farmers 
on donkeys with their black and white 
blankets hanging from their necks 
down over their bodies and half cover- 
ing the animals they ride. Now you 
go by Russian pilgrims who are on 
their way into Jerusalem to worship at 
the Church of the Holy. Sepulcher, and 
here pass turbaned Mohammedans, 
who scowl at you. There are plenty 
of beggars. A bare-footed Turk with 
a crate on his back yells out Back- 
sheesh and behind him stand the Turk- 
ish soldfers with their guns in their 
hands, and with swords at their sides. 
It is a motley crowd, and you are glad 


through it and out in the country, 
AMONG THE SHEPHERDS. 

My trip to Bethlehem was made in 
the spring...‘The hills were then dotted 
with olive groves, whose leaves shone 
like frosted silver under the bright 
sun of Palestine, and the plains through 
which the road passed were covered 
with grass as green as that of old Ire- 
land. There were the plains on which 
the shepherds lay when they saw the 
star, and there the shepherds graze 
their sheep today. I saw perhaps a 
dozen bearded men in sheepskin coats 
who were watching their flocks on 
these Judean hills, and their eyes were 
kind, and their faces full of character. 

In one place I saw a family of four, a 
husband and wife and two children, 
which might have represented the Holy 
Family, with the addition of John the 
Baptist. One child sat in the mother’s 
arms, another squatted cross-legged on 


elbow and looked curiously at me as I 
drove by. The faces of all were fine, 
and you will see nowhere more strik- 
ing features than those of these natives 
of Palestine. | 
It is out in the country districts of 


@therwise the work ws 


Palestine that you realize that you are 


steep hills run down on_eyery side! 


when you have gotten your way’ 


the ground, while the father lay on his } 


in the lands. of the scriptures. I saw | 


dozen old men during the journey whose 
patriarchal faces and long white beards 
reminded me of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, and an old turbaned Syrian 
wearing a long beard who rode behind 
me on a donkey made me wonder if he 
was not a second Balaam, and why his 
long-eared beast did not open its mouth 
and speak. ‘Away off at the back I 
was shown the site of the town of 
Mizpah, where the prophet annointed 
Saul as King when he was out hunting 
his father’s asses, and the inn into 
which Christ turned to break bread 
when he conversed incognito with two 
of his apostles was shown to me. The 
site is now occupied by a Greek wine 
shop, with a billiard table as an ac- 
companiment, and it is within a few 
miles of the spot where ‘David with 
his little stone the great Goliath slew.” 
I passed this place in going to Bethle- 
hem, and I find that there are plenty 
of stones there still, and a lusty, bare- 
headed Syrian youth was playing 
among them, though I did not note that 
he had the sling of his mighty ancestor. 
It was not far from this point that I 
rode through the identical land which 
was owned by Boaz, the richest farmer 
of his day, when he fell in love with 
Ruth, and disgusted his neighbors by 
marrying out of his sphere. 
THE GIRLS OF BETHLEHEM. 

I don’t wonder that Boaz fell in love 
with Ruth. The Bethlehem girls are 
among the beauties of the East, and 
you will find more pretty girls in the 
hills of Judea than in the same 
amount of territory anywhere else the 
world over. A shipload of these Beth- 
lehem maidens, if they could be trans- 
ported to the great Northwest, would 
capture the bonanza farmers of the 
Dakotas just as Ruth cuptured this 
great land-owner, Boaz, and when they 
came back to Washington as Senators’ 
wives they would be the belles of the 
capital. These Bethlehem maidens 
are fair skinned and bright eyed. They 
have straight, well-rounded forms, 
which they clothe in long dresses ,of 
white linen, so beautifully embroidered 
in silk that a single gown requires 
many months of work. This dress is 
much like an American woman's night- 
gown, without the frills and laces. ° It 
falls from the neck to the feet, and is 
open at the front in a narrow slit as 
far dawn as a modest decollette dress. 
Over this gown they wear sleeveless 
cloaks of dark red stripes, and the head 
they cover with a long shawl of linen, 
embroidered with silk. “Each girl wears 
her dower on her person in the shape 
of a necklace of coins, and the fore- 
head of each maiden is decorated with 
a crown of coins, some of which are of 
silver and others gold. They do not 
hide their faces like the Mohammedan 
women, and their features are clean 
cut and refined. I have seen fair sam- 
ples of the pretty girls of most of the 
countries of the world,and the Bethle- 
hem girls are the equal of any. They are 
as intelligent as they are pretty, and I 
found that those with whom I traded 
usually got the best of the bargain. 
There is little poverty in Bethtehem, 
and the girls whom I met were well 
dressed for the Orient, and they 
seemed well-to-do. 

As you near Bethlehem you find the 
hills grow more ragged. Their sides 
are covered with stomes, and you see 
that they were terraced into gardens 
in the days of the past. About a mile 
from Bethlehem I stopped for awhile 
before the tomb of Rachel. It is a 
little square building, about the size 
of a smokehouse, covered with a white 
dome, and it is situated in the midst of 
a Mohammedan cemetery. It is wor- 
shipped by Musselmen, Jews and 
Christians, and its walls are covered 
with the names of travelers. A little 
further on you find David's well, and 
then go round a corner and come in 
sight of Bethlehem. 

HOW BETHLEHEM BOOMS. 

_The Bethlehem of 1894 is one of the 
most prosperous towns in Palestine. It 
is bigger today than it has ever been, 
and it now contains about 6000 people. 
It does a big business in making beads 
for the Catholic pilgrims and the Rus- 
sians out of mother-of-pearl, and the 
most of the pearl paper cutters which 
come from Palestine are made at Beth- 
lehem. The people make a great many 
backs for prayer books, and they are 
thrifty in the extreme. The town runs 
along the sides of the hills in the 
shape of a horseshoe, and it stands out 
against the sky, with big hills rising 
all around it. Its architecture is much 
like that of Jerusalem, save that the 
houses are newer and cleaner. They 
are built of stone, and are more like 
stone boxes than comfortable homes. 
Most of them are one story, and they 
stand close to the cobblestone side- 
walks, without yards or gardens. There 
are no sanitary arrangements to speak 
of, and these houses and a lot of big 
churches make up the town. The peo- 
ple composing it are chiefly natives. 
They are Greek Christians, and there 
are only three hundred Mohammedans 
and sixty Protestants in the place. 

WHERE CHRIST WAS. BORN. 

I asked for the stable in which Christ 
lay in the manger. I felt sure of find- 
ing it, for in Palestine every spot is 
and, though is now nearly 
Z years since the events of Christ's 
life took place, the guides of Judea can 
show you every spot which His fingers 
touched and mark out every foot of 
land upon which His feet stood. I was 
told that it was at the western side of 
the town, and I found a great church 
built over it. Just opposite this church 
there was a saloon,and my turbaned 
driver spent his time in this while I 
visited the church, It is a great stone 
structure, ragged and old, with cen- 
turies of hard usage. It was built, it 
is said. 1500 years ago by the Emperor 
Constantine. Its roof was once covered 
with lead, but the Turks stripped this 
off and made it into bullets when they 
captured it, and killed Christians with 
the product. The church has again 
passed into the hands of Christians, 
and the services were going on as I 
entered. I stopped for a moment and 
watched the Greek priests, who, in 
long, black gowns, were chanting their 
service, while boys in. bright-colored 
dresses swung incense:-lamps to and 
fro. There werg perhaps, 200 men and 
women standing at worship within the 
great hall, and the ceremonies were 
very impressive. Leaving’ this hall, I 
was taken down into the crypt of the 
church and thence to the stable where 
it is said Christ was born. I went 
down a winding staircase carrying a 
candle and at last found myself in a 
great cave about twelve feet wide and 
forty feet long, the ceiling of which was 
about ten feet high. This cave-like 
room was floored with marble. Thirty- 
two lamps burn day and night within 
it. and it has an altar atone end, under 
which is a silver star set into the 
marble pavement, where you find an 
inscription in Latin stating that on this 
spot the Virgin Mary gave birth to 
Christ. I was not surprised to find the 
stable a cave. I saw many such in 
Palestine, and a great part of the 
animals of the country § today 
stabled in caves. This stable, however, 
has been changed by the decorations 
of the church, and it is impossible to 
realize the real scene of Christ's birth 
while in it. I looked at the manger. 
It is made of marble, and is said to be 
the identical manger in which he rested. 
This is. of course, a fraud, as is also 
the well at the other side of the crpyt, 
where the holy water is said to have 
burst forth at this time for the use of 
the holy family. I looked down into 
this well. It is said that the star that 
guided the Magi fell into it and that 
it still shines down there in the water, 
but that it is only visible to the eye 
of the purest virgin. -I looked into it, 
but, being of the other. sex, could, of 
course, not see it. . 

There are a number of other chapels 
about the stable, each. of which has 
its traditions, but the incense, the. mar- 
ble and the gaudy church decorations 
about them take you far away from 
the reality. and make you th'nk, rather, 
of the marble stables in which’ the Ro- 
man Emperor Caligula kept his golden- 


are. 


shod horses rather than the donkey and 
camel stable in which Christ was 
born. 
REAL APPEARANCE 
BIRTHPLACE 

From the real stables of the Bethle- 
hem of today one can better learn just 
how the stable of Christ appeared. I 
visited one after leaving the bedizzened 
and over-decorated sanctuary under the 
church. The stable is a cave, the floor 
of which is of rough stone. It has a 
number of chambers, which cpen into 
a sort of a court, and in ghese cham- 
bers are donkeys, camels” and horses, 
They eat out of stone boxes, and in 
front of them on the floor, men and 
women lie sleeping on the stones. There 
is no bed clothing, except their blan- 
kets, and they squat upon the stones 
when they eat their meals. A ragged, 
dirty Bedouin has charge of the whole, 
and his rates are about 5 cents a day 
per animal. The manger of Christ was 
probably one of these hollowed-out 
stone boxes, and the Virgin Mary, in 
all probability, slept upon the stones, 
or the straw. Within one of these sta- 
bles I saw a Bedouin woman with a 
sleeping baby on her knee. She had 
just been feeding her child, and one 
breast peeped out between the folds of 
her coarse, rough gown. Her head was 
bound with a_ée gaily-colored shawl. 
‘There were rings on her fingers, brace- 
lets upon her fair, round arm, and a 
gold ring in her nose. Her face was, 
however, as sweet as that of any Ma- 
cona I have ever seen upen ci nvas, 
and her baby, just out of its swaddling- 
clothes, looked as pure and innocent 
as the most famous representation of 
Christ. It was a scene for a painter. 

CHRISTMAS IN BETHLEHEM. 

Christmas is always a great day in 
Bethlehem, and the coming Christmas 
will be celebrated in its usual splendor. 
Thevsandis of pespie go from Jerusa- 


letter, the priests are preparing for 
the service of Christmas night. ' There 
will be sermons in the churches, begin- 
ning at 10 o’clock, and then in a pro- 
cession the priests ani monks will 
march down the winding stairs into the 
erypt ard visit the grotto of the na- 
tivity. They will carry with them a 
waxen image of a little child, which 
they will place in the manger, and as 
they do so they will chant the story of 
the nativity. This child will he dressed 
in the finest of lace, and it will rest 
in the manger on rose-colored cuch- 
ions of silk embroidered with gold. 
During the service the patriarch of 
Jerusalem will. go through the cere- 
mony of taking up and leying down 
the child to correspond with the words 
of the chant, and the service will last 
for several hours. On Christmas 
night all Bethlehem watches, and the 
day is one of joy and feasting. Beth- 
lehem has more Christians than any 
any other town in the Orient, and its 
people are proud of the fact that Christ 
was born within their walls. 
FRANK G. CARPENTER. 


THE ROSE-MAIDEN. 


(From Our Regular New York Fashion 
Correspondent.} 


Within the charmed circles called so- 
ciety the seasons are deferred to or de- 
fied, according to society’s own sweet 
will. They bring a welcome excuse 
for a change of costume, but the slight 
deference paid to them does not ex- 
clude the wearing of fur in summer, if 
the aforesaid sweet will so decides, or 
the profuse use of summer flowers in 
the dead of winter. © In fact, it is dur- 
ing winter’s reign that the ‘Ylorist’s 
art most flourishes in forcing nature to 
bring her buds and blossoms to the 
adornment and gratification of wealth. 
The bold chrysanthemum, which not 
long since held the place of honor, now 


shares it with the more refined and 
tender violet and rose. The shops 
glaringly announce roses and violets 
for sale; the bosom of beauty and the 
prosaic buttonhole of manliness are 
decorated by these flowers, each of 
which has a language of its own, - The 
rose, which is the more declarative of 
the two, is the greater favorite with 
the girl who has had two or three sea- 
sons in society; the violet with the shy 
debutante “standing with reluctant 
feet where the brook and river meet,” 
and all that. 

The illustration shows you the rose 
maiden with her fichu of laces and her 
round white throat and neck which the 
rose significantly emphasizes. The 
rose maiden is stately, and self-con- 
tained, and knows just what she is 
looking for, and is pretty well informed 
how to obtain it when she finds it. 
The poise of her head, the wavy hair 
drawn away in a strong-minded fash- 
ion from the forehead, and the deferen- 
tial little fringe of curls all tell you this. 
She will conform to custom just far 
enough, but not too far to prevent her 


hope’s fulfillment. Long may she 
wave—our own rose maiden. 
FLORETTE 


Personal Government. 
To a single proposition 
Your attention I invite: 
I can do whatever I want to; 
And whatever I do is right. 
Chorus of Organs. He can do whatever 
he wants to, 
And whatever he does is right. 


I am the Constitution, 
And, therefore, Congress too; 
I have all the rights and all the powers, 
And whatever I want I do. 
Chorus of Organs. He has all! the rights 
and all the powers, 
And does what he wants to do. 


My ministers, my commissioners, 
I send to the isles of the sea; 
To pull down things and to set up kings 
Just as seems good to me. 
Chorus of Organs. They pull down things 
and set up kings 
In the islands of the sea 


No books of international law 
You'll find upon my shelf; 
T am the law that knows no flaw; 
I make law and war myself. 
Chorus of Organs. He is the law that 
knows no flaw, 
He makes law and war himself, 


For precedents and authorities 
I do not give a D:; 
I have them all and more at my call 
By looking inside of me. 
Chorus of Organs. He has them all and 
more at his call, 
For the source of all is he. 


‘I’m comprehensively paramount 

In this and in fore'gn lands: 

I cannot stop and I will not drop 

With the universe on my hands. 

Chorus of Organs. He cannot stop and he 
will not drop, 
With the universe on his hands. 


I, the people of the United States, 
Am perfectly content; 
And, to save mistake, 
make, 

I am the government. 
Chorus of Organs. To save mistake, one 

remark we make, 

He is the government. 


one remark I 


—(New York Sun. 


CHRIST'S | 


lem, and while you are reading this, 


VISION OF THE VIRGIN 


Wonderful Picture of Divine 
Origin in 


Story of the Apparition of Our Lady of Gua- 
dalure to an Humble Shepherd on the 
Southern Hills—The Mexican 
Christmas Day. 


Spectal Corresponience of The Times. 

CITY OF MEXICO, Dec. 20.—(Spe- 
cial by tan-American Press Associa- 
tion.) Thelowly sheep-herder seems 
to be peculiarly favored in history when 
messages Of great import are seeking a 
vehicle of expression on earth. The 
vision of the Christ-telling angels to the 
wondering shephérds on the hills of 
Bethlehem has its counterpart in the 
faith of Mexico in the apparition of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe to Juan Diego, a 
lowly Mexican sheep-tender. in Decem- 
ber of 1531. Curiously enough, the 
tworeputed manifestations of divine 
desire occurred in the same month of 
the year. . 

As-Christmas is the great event of the 
Christian year in other countries, so is 
the season lasting from the 9th to the 
12th of December in the religious ob- 
servances ofthe land of the Spanish 
conquests. The vision was given to one 
of the lowly of earth to behold, and so 
this anniversary is particularly sweet 
tothe poor. From all parts and cor- 
ners of Mexico come the pilgrims to the 
Hill of Guadalupe, the site of the dis- 
pensation, near the City of Mexico, to 
do penance for past errors, and to take 
new hope in the truth that all blessings 
are not reserved for the rich. 

Out from the city there pours a great 
throng on the three days of the Feast 
of Guadalupe, and especially on the last 
day, many advancing the two stony 
miles entirely on their hands and knees, 
that by the penance thus made forgive- 
ness may be more complete. On as- 
cending the stony hill where the vision 
was encountered, every pilgrim in rev- 
erence prostrates himself and toils up 
the rugged steeps on hands and knees 
to make his votary-at the chapelerected 
to mark the holyspot. Thecelebration 
ofthe anniversary this year was as 
large as ever, and showed that the sim- 
ple faith of the followers after the 
blessed Virginis not waning in the Mex- 
ican heart. Over half a million pil- 
grims were in attendance. 

THE TRADITION. 

The story of the apparition is an in- 
teresting one, and there be few of the 
Spanish race who doubt its entire au- 
thenticity. 

An Indian of the ancient Aztec city of 
Quauhtititlan, a Macehualli, whose 
name was Quauhtlatoatzin, paid daily 
visits to the church which the Francis- 
cans had established in Tiatilolco, to 
hear mass, and to listen to the eloquent 
expositions of Christian doctrine which 
the friars made daily. He became a 
convert and was baptized under the 
name of Juan Diego, but he still contin- 
ued to visit the Franciscan Church, hav- 
ing established his tlocks at Tolpetlec, 
which was very much nearer than 
Qypauhtititlan. 

His road was around the hills of Tepe- 
yac, three of which are arranged like 
gigantic stairs, the lowest being much 
the smallest. As he was rounding this 
latter one, which is quite close to the 
Aztec causeway that united the ancient 
city of Tiatilolco with the main land to 
the north, he suddenly heard, one peace- 
ful night inthe closing moonof the 
year, strains of music like celestial 
breathings, and saw a bright light 
under a small rainbow omthe top of the 
hill. When his eyes were accustomed 
to the light he saw within it that form 
which is known to, the whole Christian 
world as Our Lady of Guadalupe. A 
very soft voice spoke out of the light 
saying, 

‘Son Juan, where goest thou?”’ 

Exceeding innocence and faith in the 
religion which he had embraced made 
the Indian Macehualli bold, and he ans- 
wered that he was going to Tlatilolco to 
hear the mass which would be said in 
honor of the Virgin. 

A SPEAKING APPARITION. 

‘*Son,’’ said the voice, ‘‘I am the Vir- 
gin Mother of the true God, author of 
life, creator of allthings and Lord of 
heaven and earth. It is my wish that 
atemple should be built to me on this 
spot, where as a tender mother to thee 
and to thy race, I will show my lovin 
kindness and the compassion that I feel 
for thy people, and forall who love and 
seek me, and call upon me in their time 
of trouble, and will hear, their groans 
and cries and will succor them. Thou 
must go tothe City of Mexicoto the pal- 
ace of the bishop and tell him that it is 
my willthat a temple tothe true God, 
whose worship I would have supplant 
the false now followed here, be built to 
me upon this spot.”’ 

The Indian went tothe Episcopal Pal- 
ace, and was with difficulty admitted to 
speak to Juan de Zumarraga the bishop, 
who doubted his story, and sent him 
away with an evasive answe®. This 
was on Saturday. Inthe evening of the 
same day, when again near the hill, he 
heard the same celestial strains, and 
saw the light, andthe same beautiful 
woman within the light, to whom he re- 
peated the word of the bishop, and 
asked her to send some noble person 
and not a poor worker in the fields like 
himself. Butthe Virgin said with the 
same soft voice: 7 

‘| have messengers and servants in 
multitudes, but it is my will that thou 
doest this thing. .Goagain tothe bishop 
and say that she that hath sent thee is 
the Virgin Mary, mother of the true 
God.”’ 

AN UNBELIEVING BISHOP. 

Bishop Zumarraga, when the tattered 
and uncouth shepherd came and pro- 
tested with tears that he had returned 
only out of obedience to the beautiful 
vision, was much moved, because he knew 
the pusillanimity of the Macehuallis, 
who were practically serfs under the 
Mexican rule, and felt that Juan Diego 
would never show such persistency 
unless he was obeying the impulse of a 
superior being, but he replied that he 
must ask the vision for a sign of her be- 
ing, so that he might be justified in his 
own eyes, in obeying her behest. Then 
“he dismissed him, giving orders to two 
of his attendants to follow the shepherd 
and report exactly what he did, 

‘They did so, and kept him in full 
sight along the causeway, but suddenly 
when he came near the little hill, he 
vanished from their eyes, for they were 
not permitted tosee what Juan Diego 
saw, their hearts being filled with evil 
suspicions and proud contempt for the 
man of an abused race. But forthe 
third time, that night, he saw the sign 
and declared the message of the bishop 
seeking a sign. 

‘Son Juan,’’ said the soft voice, ‘‘re- 
turn tomorrow tothis place, and I will 
give thee asign that shall suffice, so 
that men Shall give credit to thy 
word.,’’ 

But on the Monday following, an 


| 
| 


uncle of the lowly peon had so violent ¢ 
fever that he could not leave him, ane 
was soill on Tuesday that Juan set ot, 
for Tlatitolco for a priest to administe; 
the last rites, for his uncle was unbap 
tized. Rounding the little hill, the Vir 
gin was upon the slope, much nearer te 
him now, and he fell on his knees in a» 
agony of apprehension. 

‘‘Fear nothing,’’ said the soft vole 
out of the light, ‘‘moreover thy unecl_ 
is restored to health.”’ 

“THE SIGN! THE 

Then the man stammered out: 
sign! the sign!” 

“Climb to the top of the hill, wher> 
you first saw me, and gather the flower 
growing wh@re I stood, and carry ther 
to the bishop in thy tilma, and they 
shall be asignto him thatI that seni 
thee am indeed the Virgin Mary. 
mother of the true God,’ was the 
answer. - 

Juan Diego obeyed and filled his tilma, 
Or bianket, with the freshest and most 
divinely scented roses on a spot where 
nothing had ever grown, save the des 
ert-living cactus. He took them to the 
bishop, who looked at them with surprise 


and pieasure, but when he sought to: 


take them inhis hands, he could not, 
They were visible to his eyes, they were 
sensible to his nostrils, but they were 
impalpable to the touch. The bishop 
felt the blood turn cold in his veins, and 
a cold perspiration matted the roots of 
his hair. | 

Falling on his knees, he adored the 
coarse tilma of henequen, and as he 
worshiped, gradually the image of the 
Virgin formed itself in the center, 
Then with the most profound veneration 
thetilma was carried to the Cathedral 
of Mexico, which then was only a par- 
ish church, and the bishop shortly after- 
ward drew up in his own handwriting 
an account of the miracle, which he de 
posited in the archives of the Convento 
de la Victoria, where he resided. 

Such, in brief, is the story of Guada+ 
lupe, and such isthetale of the ready 
conversion of the natives to the re- 
ligion of the Spanish fathers, who had 
come with the conquest, and to whose 
numbers Bishop Zumarraga belonged, 
The coarse tilma bearing the marvelous 
sign is still ina perfect state of preser- 
vation, and is the priceless possession 
of Mexico, for whose defense life would 
be air and blood as water. 

MILLION-DOLLAR CATHEDRAL. 

The event was immediately commem- 
orated by the erection on the hill of a 
hermitage, followed at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century by the erection 
ofachurch. Nowa magnificent cathe- 
dral, costing over $1,000,000 in the 
building alone, is nearing completion, 
and on which the devout believers are 
lavishing their love in wealth of fur- 
nishing. Among the costly features 
contained in the church is.a solid silver 
altar railing weighing twenty-six tons. 

The sacred tilma will occupy the 


place of honor in the new temple when — 


completed, and will be contained in @ 
frame eight inches square, of beaten 
virgin gold. Although the picture has 
been exposed to the air for over three 
hundred and fifty years, it is still as 
bright in its lovely tints as though but 
just finished. Many experts who have 
closely examined the picture are at a 
loss to decide whether it contains oi 
water color, or pigments unknown to 
modern artists. 


WASTE ON OCEAN LINERS. 


Tableware, Cutlery, and Linen Thrown Over- 


board by Dishonest Employees. 

(St. Louis Post-Dispatch:)A man came 
over on a recent trip of the big Cunar- 
der Campania, being of an inquiring 
turn of mind, used his eyes and ears to 
good advantage on the way, and he ex- 
pressed to areporter the most unquali- 
fied amazement at the constant whole- 
sale of valuable material. I don’t think 
so much of the stewards selling saloou 
fare to steerage,’’ he said, ‘“‘because the 
food would be thrown overboard any- 
way, and the stewards, or ‘flunkies,” as 
the seamen call them may well make 
something off it if they can. Their pay 
is small, so the transaction results in 
substantial benefit to them. A great 
many persons come over in the steer- 
‘age because they don’t care what their 


accommodations are so long as they get~- 


good food, and they are pretty sure of 
being able to buy that of. the stewards. 
Of course, it isn’t the square thing to 
do, but what I wondered the most at 
was the utter disregard of the ship’s 
outfit. 

“For instance, a steward would take 
down to the steerage a dozen dishes and 
plates of choice food in a large bucket, 


/carerully covered, so the contents would 


not be seen. Of course the bucket con- 
tained silver forks, spoons, knives and 
very often silver vegetable and desert 
dishes and individual chocolate and 
coffee pots. When the food was eaten 
the china and silver went back to the 
bucket and. the whole busines was 
quietly dropped into the refuse chute 
and down into the sea. I’ve sen as 
many as ten buckets taken down by the 
same number of stewards three or four 
times a day throughout a trip, and in 
every case the crockery, silverware and 
bucket went overboard. You may take 
my word for it- that anything the stew- 


ard carries below never gets back to its _ 


proper quarters again—not only because 
of the risk of detection, but because of 
the trouble. I doubt though if the risk 
is very great, for some officers are theme 
selves exceedingly careless and destruc- 
tive. I’ve seen large, brand new, hand- 
scme blankets taken into an _ officer’s 
room for him to use as a rug while tak- 
ing a bath. 
kets were rolled up and quietly dropped 
down the shute, and that happened a 


number of times during the voyage, too, _ 
No, I can't suggest a remedy, and the - 


company would extend me a vote of 
thanks if I could, but it seems to me it 
would pay to have those things looked 
up alittle and a responsible man placed 
in direct charge of affairs. A steward’s 
pay is very small, ranging from $5 to 
$30 a month, but never exceeding the 
latter sum. In many cases they get no 
pay at all, but instead, not only work 
without a stipend, bnt also pay the come 
pany for the privilege of serving it.” 


All, VISION SUBLIME! 


© starry-eyed Occident land! 

© blossom-lipped, beauteous land’ 

Whose winter is golden as noon: 

Whose breath is the orange perfume: 

Whose blood is the warm, ruddy wine, 

That flows from the fruit of the vine; 

Whose pulse is the calm, stormless sea, 

Whose gold is the harvests that be 

On thy luminous valleys and hills; 

A voice cometh to me that thrills, 

Like the voice of a prophet, my soul, 

© hoary old mounts! Ye may keep 

In your breasts the secrets that sleep 

‘Neath your crags and your pines. 

To a vision-blest Patmos [ turn, 

And I’m done with the ashes-filled urm 

Of the past. Ah, vision subiime! 

I see the grand future of Time; 

I see on these slopes of the West, 

Where long-vanished nations do rest- 
ke a seed that is sown-- 

A glory like that of the sun. 

O Nebo! I stand on your height, 

And my eyes grow glad at the sight 

Of the vision I. see. God's pillar of cloué 


and of fire 

Leadeth westward, and Freedom's desire 

Leadeth on to this land of the sun, 

God hath lifted the race to the heights of 
His will, 

And Freedom wears stars that like plan. 
ets do fill 

The space of His purpose divine, 


Sierras, rock-ribbed and snow-crowned, 
The grand Alps of Freedom rise higher? 
than ye; 
And down on the shores of this sea, 
The splendor of empire Soe rest, 
God's crown on the race, 
ELIZA A. OTI& 
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. 80 easy to settle upon any remedy for 


‘Ways grew positively alarming. When 
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Pelaria- 


OLARIA is an un- 
discovered country, 
and there has never 
been anything writ- 
ten about it in the 
newspapers. 

Polaria was once a perfectly white 
country. Even in the summer there 
were no green leaves and bright flow- 
ers—they were all white. The forests 
were all white, like the frost forests on 
the window panes_in the winter. The 
pastures were whit® also, and white 
cattle with horns like pearl, and sheep 
with fleeces like silver fed in them. 

All the people in Polaria, young and 
old, had white hair, and white faces 
like statues, and they always dressed 


in white. | 


Polaria has for a long period been a 
very prosperous country. But at one 
time there were two very serious causes 
for unhappiness in Polaria. 

One was a strange disease, peculiar 
to the country, which the doctors called 
by a learned name, which meant “hun-~ 
ger for color.””’ People who were. at- 
tacked by it never recovered, but went 
about with their eyes shut. By keep- 
ing their eyes shut they could imagine 
colors, and the doctors ordered that 


treatment. Fully one-third of the pop- 
ulation of Polaria groped about with 
their eyes shut, and that was a great 
evil, since it hindered progress, as well 
as looking awkward and stupid. 

The other affliction of Polaria was 
also of the nature of a disease, al- 
though it was a moral one. It might 
have been called a great national dis- 
content, and it affected only. the rising 
generation. All children were attacked 
by it, and the doctors could not cure 
them; and finally a national council 
was held to see if nothing more could 
be done. 

The council was in session for a 
week. The King of Polaria announced 
it as his opinion that the cause of the 
trouble was the great prosperity of the 
country, and the absence of taxes. 
Everything was so cheap that the chil- 
dren had all they wanted, and conse- 
quently were not satisfied with any- 
thing. 

Everybody voted “yea” to this, and 
there were no contrary minds; but 
though they knew the cause, it was not 


the evil. 

The council was in session twelve 
hours a day, and the members 
brought their dinners in tin pails, and 
did not go home at noon; but they got 
no nearer a solution. 

Yet it was very important that some- 
thing should be done _ speedily, as 
Christmas was approaching, and on 
that day the epidemic of discontent al- 


the children were given their presents 
off the Christmas trees they were so 
discontented that they pelted each other 
with them. Many little boys had their 
foreheads plastered with brown paper 
for weeks, because they had been hit 
by jumping-jacks and Noah’s arks and 
tops. -Little girls, too, dragged the 
dolls from their stockings on Christmas 
morning and threw them out of the 


Children * 


EWilkins- 


the color disease. He proposed that 
they should consult the White Witch. 

Everybody said ‘‘yea;”’ there were no 
contrary minds, and it was evident 
there was nothing else to be done. 

It was @ffanged that the King and 
the Lord: High-Chamberlain should visit 
the White Witch at 3 o’clock the next 
afternoon. 

At that time they set out in a white 
chaise with a white satin hood, al! 
feather-stitched around the edge by the 
Queen, and a white fur robe, and a 
white horse with white reins. 

The King drove because he still had 
hi# eves open. His pointed silver crown 
flashed White light in the sun, and he 
shook his whip with its ivory handle 
and white leather lash over the 
horse’s back. He was impatient to 
reach the White Witch’s house, for 
that day week was Christmas. 

The White Witch lived about ten miles 
away in a white house with five ga- 
bles. The five gables were all trimmed 
around with a wide-knitted lace, which 
the White Witch had stiffened with 
some magic starch, so that it looked 


like ivory network. This wonderful 
knitted lace of the witch’s was 
in great demand; indeed the King’s 


palace was trimmed with it. The White 
Witch earned her living in that way. 
She got nothing for her witchcraft, for 
she predicted nothing but white magic, 
and there never was much profit in 
that. Black magic was a capital of- 
fence in Polaria, and she could not 
have practiced that if she had wanted 
to. 

When the King and the Lord High 
Chamberlain came inesight of the 
witch’s house, the King made an excla- 
mation. 7 

“What is the matter?’ asked the 
Lord High Chamberlain, for he could 
not see with his eyes shut. 

“There stand six detectives looking 
over the witch’s garden wall,”’ replied 
the King. 

And indeed there were six of the gov- 
ernment detectives in the white great- 
ccats and capes and white peaked 
hats, which was their uniform, stand- 
ing on tiptoe looking over the witch’s 
garden wall. They rested their chins 
on the edge of the wall, and each had 
the telescope, which was his insignia 
of office, at his eyes. 

The King drew rein before the wall 
and tied the horse to a white birch 
tree, then he and the Lord High Cham- 
berlain joined the detectives and looked 


| The White Witch was 
Moving Ub ond down 
the flower beds in 
er. Garden. 


over the garden wall. The Lord High 
Chamberlain had his . eyes shut of 
course, but he stood tiptoe and rested 
his chin on the edge like the rest. 

The White Witch was moving up and 
down the flower beds in her garden. 
She leaned om an ivory staff, and her 
white gown was ruffled around her like 
a white pink. Long ribbons floated 
from her white steeple-crowned hat. 
She carried her white tea-kettle, and 
the white steam was coming out of the 
spout, and the lid was bobbing up and 
down, as if there were still a fire un- 
derneath it. She poured a little of the 
boiling fluid in the teakettle over the 
dry roots of the dead flowers and fruits 
and vegetables. Little rainbows ap- 
peared in the steam; then directly 
green leaves, bright flowers and fruits 
sprang up. 

The King and thewsix detectives 
stared at the green lettuce leaves and 
blue violets, and red strawberries, with 
round eyes; they had never seen any 
but white ones before. 

The Lord High Chamberlain grew so 
curious that he ventured to peep out 
of the corner of one eye, then directly 
opened both eyes wide. “I can see col- 
ors with my eyes open!’ he cried in 


windows; and, as the dolls in Polaria 


“This in 


delight. 
ust be black magic,”’ said the 
King in a low voice. 
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the Wiech’s’ garden wall. 


Detectives looking over 


xP 


had feelings, that was truly shocking 
to the community. 

The poor dolls, who had been invented 
by a great genius of Polaria and had 
feelings just as natural as life, lay 
under the windows in the snow-banks 
and wept piteously, until the officers 
of the humane society came with am- 
bulances and gathered up. 
There were dolls in white satin trains 
and silver crowns, like queens, who 
could walk and talk, and baby dolls, 
and beautiful boy dolls, and they all 
had feelings; but it made no difference. 
The little girls rejected them all. 

On the Christmas the year before it 
had been suggested that all the chil- 
dren be summoned into the market- 
place on Christmas day and be obliged 
to exchange their presents. The plan 

been tried but had nearly occa- 
sioned a riot. The children had been 
more discontented than ever when 
forced, to take each other's presents. 
The air had been thick with toys, and 
the dolls had sprawled about on their 
faces everywhere, weeping because their 
feelings were hur, It would not do to 
try that plan the second time. 

At last the Lord High Chamberlain 
arose. His eyes were shut, for he had 


“It must be, Your Majesty,” assented 
the six detectives., 

The Sing hoe d to have a pocket 
manual of ma in his pocket. He 
pulled it out and looked at the index. 
‘There is nothing like this in the list 
of either black or white magic,” said 


he. 

“Well, then, Your Majesty, it must 
be the black,”’ said the chief of. de- 
tectives, “‘because whatever is not 
white magic -must be black magic, 


of course.”’ 
take the White 


It was agreed to 
Witch into custody. 

This was, of course, very unfortunate, 

because she might refuse, in conse- 
quence ta give advice, of which the 
country stood in need; but the law had 
to be maintained. 
The chief of police said he would 
summon the police de- 
partment and the patrol wagon. Rut 
the King thought he and the Lord High 
Chamberlain might just as well take 
her between them in the chaise; she 
was a small, thim witch, and, besides, 
in the case of a witch, it is never safe 
to delay an arrest. A 

This witch, being a white witch, kept 
no black cat. Instead she had twelve 


f 


white robins, who chirped and sang on 
a silver perch above her hearth. 
When the poor witch, bound hand 
and foot with silver chains, was being 
driven fapidly to the city, these twetve 
white robins fluttered’ around’ the 
chaise, making cries of distress. They 
even flew in the faces of the King and 
Lord High Chamberlain. But the 
them away. She said: 


The last word 
to the robins, and they immediately 
flew on to the hood of the chaise, and 
were still. 

The witch was very meek with her 
captors. She had merely mentioned 
that ‘she was not practicing black 
magic at all, but strictly white magic. 
Then she had submitted to be chained 
without another word. 

She never complained at all when she 
was dragged into her white dungeon, 
which was cold as the heart of an icicle, 
and chained to the white stone floor.. 
and given a little cold flour porridge 
for her supper. She gave nearly All of 
that to her twelve white robins who 


ran ahead, panting and sobbing; then 
the young lady dolls and the queen 
dolls, and the bride dolls holding up 
their satin trains out of the dust and 
weeping, and their crying was quite 
pitiful to. hear. 

Then there was the rattling of the 
wooden joints of hundreds of jumping- 
jacks, and a stampede of rocking- 
horses, and the Noah’s ark animals, 
The Noah’s arks trundled after them 
in company with little express wagons 
and whtelbarrows. The air overhead 
was thick with books and pictures and 
bon bons, and perfumery bottles, and 
mittens, and skates, and all the Christ- 
mas presents that one could think of. 

The witch took them all into her 
storehouse, and comforted the dolls 
with feelings, and packed the other 
presents away safely. 

The next morning, very early, before 
dawn, the presents began to come 
again. All Christmas day, until after 
midnight, there could be-no travel past 
the witch’s house, it was so hlocked 
with Christmas presents. 

The day after Christmas not one 


ent. The White Witch had them all. 


had flown into the dungeon with her; 


ent. in the city had a Christmas pres- 


And all through the next year the 


r 


and all night long they rested close to 
her, and spread their little white wings 
over her bosom and tried to Keep her 
warm. 

It was not the fashion in Polaria to 
give a witch who was accused of black 
magic any trial. This one.was simply 
sentenc#d to be burned alive in the 
market-place in six days. 

However, this left the King and the 
council and the country in great per- 
plexity. 
Everybody felt that the law must be 
maintained, yet their only hope of de- 
liverance from one, at least of the na- 
‘tional diseases lay in the White Witch, 
who was to be burned. It did not seem 
polite to ask her assistance, when they 
were going to burn her. The King 
said decidedly that he, for one had not 
the face to do it. 

Another council was called and it was 
decided that the King should visit her 
and see if they could not effect a com- 
promise. 

So on the night before the day set 
for the execution the King and the 
Lord High Chamberlain and the six 


detectives all took lanterns and went 
to the dungeon of the White Witch. 

The twelve white robins flew in their | 
faces and attacked them with their | 
little beaks but the witch said her | 
spell over them and they settled quietly 
down on_her bosom again. 

Then the,King stated the case and 
tried to effect a compromise. The 
witch listened attentively and then de- 
clared her willingness to give them all 
the assistance in her power if they 
would spare her life and permit her to 
water not only her own garden with 
the magic tea which she had brewed 
in the teakettle but also all the gard- 
ens in the country. 

“But that is black magic,” objected 
the King. 

“It is strictly white magic,” said the 
witch, firmly, and she would not yield 
a jot of her conditions. She would 
not consent to refrain from using her 
teakettle and have her life spared. 
She was obstinate, and that, of course, 
made a deadlock. They began to 
think a compromise could not be ef- 
fected, but suddenly the chief of police 
fell upon his knees before the King. 

‘Your Majesty,” said he, “I think I 
see a way out of the difficulty.” 

“What is it?’’ said the King. 

“At the garden Your Majesty stated 
that this offense was neither in the 


list of black or white magic?” 
“Yes,"" said the King, impatiently. 
“What then?’ 


“Why, then, Your Majesty,” if it is 
not in the list of black magic, it must 
be white magic, of course.”’ 

“Of course,’ cried the King, and he 
was so overjoyed that he raised the 
chief of pelice and embraced him, and 
gave him a pearl ring. 

So the White Witch was released, 
and it was high time, for the next night 
was Christmas eve, and the trouble 
over the Christmas presents would be- 


n. 

All that day the carpenters in the 
city worked hard building a great 
storehouse, next to the witch’s house. 
She said that must be done, if she 
was to render any assistance. 

All day long the White Witch, with 
her white robins flying around her, 
visited the shops, and all the houses 
where Christmas presents were col- 
lected, and in every one she repeated 
her spell: 

Lan, Liminey, Man 

Dixey, Adney, Achsey, Ann, 

Do ye my will, if ye will or will not, 
Or—Diminy, Woxy, Niclesey, Hot!’ 

The last was an awful threat, but 
only the Christmas presents under- 
stood. it. 

The dolls who had feelings trembled, 
and nodded, and said: ‘“‘Yes, ma’Am.’’ 

The jumping jacks courtesied so 


The Christmas presenes 
3 


aothe Store house 
the White Wiech. 


| children had no playthings and story 


books. They had no old ones, for they 
had despised them &nd thrown them 
away. Not a little girl in the country 
had adoll. Moreover, there were none 
to be bought, for the King, by the 
witch’s advice, had ordered all the toy 
shops closed, and the keepers to retire 
for two years on pensions. 

The witch kept all the Christmas 
presents safely locked away, and went 
about the country with her white tea- 
kettle, watering all the gardens with 
her magic tea. The whole face of the 
country became changed. It grew ver- 
dant and - blooming. -Purple grapes 
ripened on the walis and rosy apples 
and peaches and golden oranges. Grad- 
ually also, the people got rosy cheeks 
and brown, and black and golden hair, 
and went about with their eyes open. 
Finally the doctors announced that the 
national epidemic was extinct. 

The King wished to give the White 
Witch a pension but she refused .say- 
ing she preferred knitting her archi- 
tectural lace for a livelihood. 

The witch also made a magic oint- 
ment with which she annointed all the 
dolis in her storehouse, and their 
cheeks and lips became rosy, and their 
hair flaxen and brown, and golden, 
and she also made the other presents, 
the express wagons, and sleds and 
Noah's arks and all, gay with her 
magic arts. She was busy day and 
night. 

When the next. Christmas drew near 
the King and-the Lord High Chamber- 
lain drove down one afternoon to see 
in the white chaise to see the witch. 

“Do nothing,” said the White Witch. 

“What?” cried the King, “cut no 
Christmas trees? hang no stockings? 
buy no presents?’’ 

“Do nothing,” said the White Witch. 

“On Christmas do nothing?’ echoed 
the King. 

“What I have set myself to do, I 
am able to do,”’ replied the witch with 
dignity, and she would say no more. 

The King got into the white chaise 
and drove away with the Chamberlain. 
They resolved to trust her, although 
they felt uneasy in their minds. It 
did seem as if any country must go 
to pieces that made no preparations 
at all for Christmas. 

But nothing whatever was done. 
The shutters remained up at the shop 
windows, the doors were barred and 
there were no firs cut for C)ristmas 
trees. 

On Christmas eve the White Witch 
went through the _ storehouse and 
stood before all the corners and walls, 
and said over eight times: 


“Le, Lan, Liminey, Man, 
Dixey, Adney, Achsey, Ann, 

Do ye my will, if ye will or will not, 
Or—Diminy, Woxy, Vicksey, Hot!’’ 
Then she opened the doors and sat 
down near them and knitted her ar- 
chitectural lace, while she waited. She 

knew what would happen. 

Very soon there was a stir among 
the dolls with feelings. Several of 
them came running to the door. 

“We are called,”’ they cried joyfully, 
and ran out in the road with a Swish 
of golden locks and a flutter of silken 
skirts. All the rest of the dolls followed 
as fastas they could, andthe jumping- 
jacks tumbled out of the door, and 
the stampede of various animals began. 
ane the rattle of the little wagons and 
sleds. > 

Long before midnight all the Christ- 
mas presents were out of the White 
Witch’s storehouse, and safe in their 
own homes where their old owners wel- 
comed them with love and gratitude. 

All the bells in the steeples rang for 
Christmas, and for joy, because the 
epidemic of discontent was over. The 
White Witch shut the storehouse door, 
and went into her own house. She sat 


deeply, with their rattling joints, that 
they turned somersaults. The drums 
beat, the penny whistles blew, and 
all the animals in the Noah’s arks 
tried to kneel, and fell on their noses, 
then over on their sides. 
* At nightfall the White Witch went 
home. She fed her white robins with 
rice, and made herself a dish of white 
soup. Then, she flung the doors of the 
new storehouse wide open, and sat 
down by the hearth and knitted on 
her architectural lace, while she waited. 
She knew well what would happen. 
She had commanded all the Christmas 
presents to do her will, and her will 
was that they should come to her 
the second that any discontent was ex- 
pressed with them. 

It was very early, as early as the 
first Christmas tree was lighted up, 
when the White Witch laid down her 
architectural lace and listened. There 
was a strange din out in the road, 
and it grew louder and louder. 

Presently one could distinguish quite 
plainly the tread of hundreds of little 
kid-shod feet, and the tiny lamenta- 
tions of the dolls with feelings. The 


down beside her own hearth and 
knitted on the architectural lace, while 
the twelve white robins sat on their 
silver perch and sang a istmas 
carol. 


There are sermons and sermons, but 
so far nobody in this country has, we 
believe, undertaken to classify these 
pulpit productions, It remained for 
an English prelate to do this. The 
Bishop of Wakefield, England, divides 
the modern sermon under the following 
seven heads: ‘1. “The Sesquipedalian,’ 
big words hiding little thoughts. 2. 
‘The Wishy-washy,’ no explanation re- 
quired. 3. ‘The Pyrotechnic,’ blazing 
with brilliant metaphors and illustra- 
tions and finishing with a faint odor 
of gunpowder. 4. ‘The Anecdotic,’ 
teeming with stories—some of them 
g00d enough once, 
by keeping. 5. ‘The Flowery,’ in 
which rhyme is of more importance 
than reason. 6. “The Mellifiluous,’ with 
calm, unbroken flow. 7. ‘The Paregoric,’ 
against which the powers of wakeful- 
ness fail, like a roll of ribbon, so much 


‘prety little girl dolls and the boy dolls 


alike at all points that a yard may be 
cut off anywhere.” \. 
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but gone bad |" 


CHRISTMAS DAYS 
IN THE ARCTIC. 


‘By W. Melville, 
Engineer-in-Chief, U.S.N. 


pecially Contributed to The Times. 

Not altogether in accordance with my 
wishes," nor altogether against them, 
do I: comply with the request for, a 
story of Christmas in the Arctic. I 
presume the desire is for a review of 
my personal experiences, which,, in 
truth, were varied and thrilling, both 
afloat and ashore, 
circle. 

During the two Christmas holiday 
seasons passed in the frozen seas 
aboard the good ship Jeannette, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Commander De 
Long, the usual shipboard Christmas 
festivities were carried out, not so much 
by his order, as because of the unan- 
imous desire of officers and men to 
make as merry as possible under exist- 
ing conditions.”’ 

Those conditions were not mirth pro- 
voking. With the coming of the first 
Christmas we had, for four months, 
been ice-bound, and there was no pros- 
pect of delivery. Our ship was partly 
crushed beneath us, and by day and 
night, we were pumping the water with 
hand and steam-pumps to keep her 
afloat. In fact the pumps never ceased 
The second Christmas found them still 
working. After these many years of 
strife it is pleasant to recall the cheery 
remark of one of my poor messmates, 
now gone to sleep forever: “I like to 
He awake o’nights,’’ said he, “and 
listen to the merry chug of the pumps. 

The second Christmas was much like 
the first, except that the ruddy glow 
of healthy manhood had fallen from 
our cheeks. The dark hair and beards 
had paled to brown or red, and the fair 
hair had bleached to nearly white, 
giving us more or less the appearance 
of pale potato sprouts that had tried 
to bloom in a a cellar. 

‘Still we were merry, and although 
most of us failed to enjoy the merry 
chug of the pumps, there was much to 
enchant’us. Every hour of the day or 
night there was something wonderful 
to attract our attention in the weird 
surroundings:of ice and snow, hundreds 
of miles from the habitations of men. 
The everlasting crashing and cracking 
of the thick-ribbed ice floes was an in- 
creasing study of grandeur. Some, at 
least forty feet in thickness, would split 
with a report like the roar of cannon, 
or, pushing and shoving, under-running 
or over-running, they would by the tel- 
escoping process climb to the height 
of one hundred feet or more, thereby 
becoming floebergs. 

Then we had the marvelous spectacle 
of the aurora, which is beyond the 
power of pen to describe. Starting 
with a slight flashing in the distance, 
like summer lightning in the middle 
latitudes, it would gradually grow 
stronger, dancing fairy dance up, 
down and across the floe, from left to 
right, from right to left, growing in 
intensity until the whole icy world 
semed to be one blaze of rainbow col- 
ored light, with white or yellow pre- 
dominating. 

And then, with a rush like a mighty 
whirlwind, it would gather itself to- 
gether, and, rushing upward in long 
ribbons of light,” would gradually coil 
in a corona in the zenith, when, fold 
after fold, the God-created, electric- 
pointed curtain would shimmer and 
dance away in the distance, leaving us 
in the pale light of the moon and stars. 
In this wonderland of ice and snow 
each planet looks as large as a thoon— 
and the moon—well, to return to pro- 


saic~terms; as large as the renowned 


Herkimer county cheese. 
Notwithstanding that these were 

nightly occurrences, the thoughtful and 

the grave of our little band would 


within the Arctic. 


usual, it portrayed the experience of a 
lovely girl enamoured of a youth whom 
her cruel parents would not permit her 
to marry. We had a handsome young 
chap who made a very pretty girl in 
ship-made petticoats, in spite of the 
fact that his huge moccasins did not 
peep, but fairly stood out from beneath 
the dainty skirts. An orchestra was or- 
ganized. We had a fine violinist—not a 
sailor fiddler, but a veritable artist— 
who furnished the music. 

On the afternoon preceding the per- 
formance, with a shout of “ho, ho,”’ to 
an imaginary restless team of reindeer 
came a rattle and bang at the cabin 
door, then a@ gust of wind and snow, 
and the bill poster entered. With much 
ceremony he posted on one of the bulk- 
heads the play bill for the evening’s 
performance, which to be held in the 
the Jeanette Operahouse, in iat. 
73 deg. 48 min. N., long. 177 deg. 
82 min. B., betweten the great floc 
bergs, near the site of the palace of 
King Frost, at the mouth of Old Bo- 


the coast; but in making a heroic at- 
tempt to reach a place of safety, the 
commander and all but two of his 
boat’s crew perished of cold and starv- 


ation. The two who escaped the fate 


of their comrades had been sent for- 
ward in quest of succor. They were 
found nearly dead frem exhaustion in a 
hut on the Lena River, and were Pres- 
cued by the natives. . 

The whaleboat conveying eleven peo- 
ple, of whom I Was happily one, had the 
good fortune to enter one of the many 
eastern branches of the Lena. After 
much suffering, we succeeded in finding 
natives who cared for us until we were 
able to travel. The holiday season 
found me making diligent but unavail- 
ing search for my missing comrades, 
Of our ship’s' company of thirty-three 
brave men, twenty slept in the cold 
embrace of death under the icy waters 
and the drifting snows of Siberia, when 
Christmas dawned again. 

(Copyright, 1893, yA ed) S. McClure, Lim- 
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The Jeannette. 


reas. On that Christmas was to be 
seen the tangible form of the girl we all 
loved, but whom most of us would 
never get. There was to ge music by 
the orchestra, songs and dances by the 
troupe of artists gathered from all 
over the world—God knows this was a 
fact—a pleasant epilogue from one of 
the officers, and an address from the 
commander. Admission was free, but 
the hope was expressed that all might 
be treated to hot grog and plum duff 
for Christmas dinner, and a hearty, 
merry Christmas was extended to all. 
In the evening all hands assembled 
in the deckhouse, whére the stage was 
erected. Seats. had been capitally ar- 
ranged for officers and men. 
were boxes of canned meats, vegetables, 
pemmican and firkins of butter. The 
merry chug of the pump was still go- 
ing on, to keep the ship free of water, 
and the heat of the little engine caused 
the bulkheads and decks to drip, which 
did not add to our comfort; but we 
were merry. The epilogue was well de- 
livered; the commander’s address was 
kind and encouraging; the orchestra 
layed its most enchanting airs, and 
e play went off exceedingly well. 
Pretty Miss Susan, the sailor maid, 
was most charming. In fact, when 
the play was over the poor damsel was 
almost divested of her clothing by the 
sailors, all of whom claimed a kiss from 
the only girl they had seen for months, 
and the belle of the Arctic Ocean. Our 
jolly bo’sun declared it was the 
tiest imitation of a girl that he had 
ever seen, and, lest he might never see 
another, he was determined to have a 
kiss from the dummy. 
Christmas day was bright clear, 
as though it was intended that the 
Star of Bethlehem should shine for 
us as it did in the distant haunts of 
men. We had an excellent dinner of 


canned goods. -Officers and men fared 


1, George W. de Long, commander. 2, George W. Melville, engineer. 3, John W. Danen- 


hower, second officer, 


4, Jerome J. Collins, New York Herald. 5, William Dunbar, ice 


pilot. 6, Raymond Lee Newcomb, naturalist. 7, James M. Ambler, surgeon. 8, Lieut. 


Charles W. Chipp, executive officer. 


stand for hours gazing and drinking 
in the delights of fairy land, unmindful 
of the biting cold that was freezing 
noses to an icy whiteness, and sealing 
eyes and lips with glistening eyelashes 
anil mustaches. 

I have many times in such a scene 
recalled the dreams of my youth, when 
I read of the Ark of the Covenant, 
covered with a cloud, as it was borne 
in the midst of the marshalled hosts 
of Israel. It seemed, too, to relieve 
my boyish conceptions of the passing 
away of the world, ‘“‘when the heavens 
shall be folded as a mighty scroll.” 

Such thoughts as these, and others, 
too, passed through the mind of the 
thirty-three men who made up our 
ship’s company. It was grand to see 
how, grasping each other cheerfully, 
manfully, by the hand, each man would 
look his fellow in the face, and, 
through his eyes, inte, his very soul, 
exclaiming and the unspo- 
ken thought would pass from 
mind to mind: “Brother, we may never 
escape from this plight, but we have 
beheld. ‘visions of glory revealed .only 
to the eyes of the fearless.”’ 

Then a stillness like that of death 
would come over the party, each com- 
muning, as it were, with his own soul, 
and thoughts would wander to the dear 
ones at home—of such as had homes. 
Seafaring men are queer nomads, and 
some never have what the average 
intelligent American calls home, and 
which he boasts of and loves. More- 
over, there were those among us whose 
home wrs a desolation upon earth. 
Even the solitude of the Arctic Ocean, 
with all its deadly perils, was as 
naught com to blighted hopes 
and ruins of half-built castles of love, 
the nest and its nestlings hurled 
through space by the whirlwind of mis- 
fortune... 

But in spite of adversity and cruel 
circumstances, we were merry in both 
Christmas seasons in the Arctig The 
sailor men had prepared the deckhouse 
for a theatrical performance, The 
sailors’ bags and the officers’ lockérs 
had been ransacked for material for 
costumes. -A play had been written-by 
a talented playwright in the cabin. As 


alike aboard the Jeannette, not only 
on holiday occasions, but on other 
days. The same number of ounces of 
food was served to all, and on jollifica- 
tion nights, of which we had not a 
few, all received the same quality of 
spirits. In order that my friends may 
not receive the erroneous impression 
that an unlimited amount of spirits was 
served at any time, I will here state 
that only on Saturday nights and holi- 
days was it served at all, and then the 
exact quantity was two ounces, about 
four tablespoonfuls to each person. 
Mixed with a pint of hot water, spice 
and candied lemon peel, ¢it made a 
soul-inspiring drink for the most dis- 
heartened. And so, out of the range of 
postman, newspaper or bill collector, 
with hope still high in our hearts that 
we might yet accomplish something in 
the way of discovery that would make 
us famous, our two Christmas days 
aboard the Jeannette were merrily 
passed. 

Before another holiday season came 
around there were tragic changes. Our 
good ship laid a wreck in the depths of 
the Arctic Ocean. A weary march 
across the moving pack ice 500 miles 
in a bee line, hauling our boats, 
sleds, and provisions, brought us to the 
New Siberian Islands. Much of the 
route was so rough that we had to 


-advance our baggageyone piece at a 


time, and each mile of our pathway was 
traversed thirteen times. Still we 
tried to be merry, albeit often suffer- 
ing from cold and hunger. After four 
weeks’ marching I had seen half our 
number come into camp with bare 
feet; and after supper, before turning 
into the sleeping , Officers and men 
would repair moccasins to be ready for 
the next day’s » 

But all troubles come to an end. 
Ours did, but what an end!. In crossing 
the open sea between’ the New Siberian 
Islands and the coast of Siberia, Lieut. 
Chip® and his boat’s crew were lost, 
the boat broaching to and capsizing, 
drowning all hands. o other boats 
reached the land nearly 200 #£miles 
apart, having \been separated in the 
gale, The commander’s boat landed on 


THE ASTOR MILLIONS. 


The Foundation of a Great Fortune. Laid by 
a Man Born a Serf. 

(An Exchange:) ‘Tracing back this 
volume of wealth we find its source in 
the humble village of Waldorf, near 
Heidelberg, Germany. There John 
Jacob Astor, the first, was born 1763, 
in poverty, a serf, that is, a semi- 
slave. His father, a butcher, provided 
liberally for his family during the brief 
period of harvest, when his business 
was good, and then allowed them to be 
pinched with want during the rest of 
the year. His mother was a thrifty, 
hard-working and religious woman, but 
died when Jacob was a youth. The 
father spent his time in saloons ca- 
rousing, compelled his son in ragged 
clothes to carry meat around town, and 
desired to be succeeded in that kind 
of life by his son. 

Marrying a second time, the father 
quarreled much with his new wife, who 
made it hot for the boy around home, 
and Jacob often slept on a plank 
away from home, coming back early 
in the morning to his work. But this 
life became unbearable to the youth. 
Serfdom was abolished in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden in 1782, and thus John 
Jacob Astor was liberated from the 


semi-slavery of his political condition. — 


Shame because of the drunken habits 
of his father and fear of the hot temper 
of his stepmother were the causes which 
gave John Jacob Astor his first start. 

Leaving hame in 1783, with $2 in his 
pocket, free to do as he chose, he sat 
down. under a tree to rest and -fondly 
looked back to the old home ing the 
distance with a feeling of homesickness, 
He recalled the image of his sainted 
mother (whose memory he revered all 
his life) and there made three resolu- 
tions: ‘To be honest, to be industrious 
and not to gamble.’’ 

He soon reached the banks of the 
Rhine. A man was needed to help 
guide a large raft down to the ocean. 
He took the job. After two weeks of 
labor thay reached the ocean, and Jacob 
was paid $10, the largest sum he had 
ever had in his life. 

America was his objective point when 
he left home. But a brother was in 
business in London. There he went 
and worked for two years, mastering 
the art of making musical instruments, 
but, what was his chief object, acquir- 
ing a facility in speaking the English 
language, not a word of which he knew 
when he left home. He worked early 
and late, practicing the most rigid and 
relentless economy, and saved $75. 
With this sum he started for America. 
The voyage was long and tempestuous. 
Reaching withMm one day’s sail of Balti- 
more the ship became imbedded in ice 
and they were kept there two months. 
But here he became acquainted with a 
fellow passenger, who gave his ambi- 
tion a new start. The man was a Ger- 
man and a fur trader. He described 
his business and spoke of the profits 
which had accrued to him in the dis- 
posal of a cargo of furs in England re- 
cently. Astor resolved. to turn his at- 
tention from musical instruments to 
furs. Upon landing he went up to New 
York with his friend ard called on an- 
other brother, who was a butcher. 

They talked matters over, and it was 
determined that Jacob should apply to 
some good furrier for work, and thus 
learn the business. He soon found a 
job with a Quaker, his salary was $2 a 
week and board. This was a happy 
surprise to Astor, for he thought he 
would be required to pay apprentice- 
ship fees, as was the custom in the old 
country. He wus set to work beating 
and cleaning furs. He gave his en- 
tire attention to his work, and nothing 
was too trivial for examination. He 
desired to master the business in every 
detail. So with the keenest of curi- 


osity he studied the different furs, | 
questioned the hunters and trappers 


who came to dispose of their goods 
concerning the nature and habits of the 
different animals and how they were 
caught. 

Soon his employer promoted him. He 
was commissioned to buy the furs. A 
difficult trip had to be made to Mon- 
treal and Astor was sent. His aptness 
in. dealing with Indians, his prudence 
and indefatigable energy, and his suc- 
cess in the trip surprised his em- 
ployer. 

After about two years of this work 
Astor set up business for himself in 
New York city. With a capital of a 
few hundred dollars, part of it a 
loan from his brother, he commenced 
in a small way. He did all the work’ 
himself. His acquaintance with trap- 
pers widened. His business grew, for 
to it he devoted all his time and all 
his energy. By and by he married. 
His wife became a great help to him. 
He said she became as good a judge 
of furs as himself. He purchased a 
ship to carry his goods to Europe. 
In fifteen years he was worth one- 
fourth of a million. He bought other 
vessels. His plans reached across the 
continent, and he founded Astoria, in 
Oregon, as a point of departure for his- 
ships to China. His business relations 
widened and touched points all over 
the globe. 

He made $2,000,000 in this business 
Then he turned his attention to rea! 
estate and made heavy investments in 
Manhattan Island lands. This property 
increased surprisingly in values. He 
died worth $30,000,000 The Astors’s 
houses and lots have since gone up to 
fabulous rates. JuStly the Astors to- 
day are called “‘the great landlords.”’ 


FUR GARMENTS MADE OVER. 

We-can make over your old sealskin, re- 
dye it and change its style so it will look 
like new. All first-class work. Prices 
reasonable, We also carry a complete 
line of fur capes and mantles. Popular 
Cloak and Suit Co., No. 217 South Spring 
street. 
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SHRINKAGE IN 


BIG FORTUNES 


1 As the Result of the Panic of a 


Few Months Ago. 


| Some Interesting Facts and Figures—Wealth 
Which is Always on the Increase— 
What the Richest Men of This 
Country are Really Worth. 


Spectal Correspondence of The Times. 

NEW YORK, Dec. 22. — There are 
more paper millionaires in New York 
than anywhere else in the world,” said 
a Wall-street banker to me the other 
afternoon as I sat in his private office 
just after the close of the Stock Ex- 


change. “Queer,’”’ he went on, ‘how 
men and women get a reputation for 
wealth that they do not deserve. They 
make a few thousands, set mp @ finc 
establishment and immediately are 
rated as worth from $100,000 to $250,000. 
In five years they are reputed to. be 
millionaires, and in five years more 


i their wealth is estimated from $5,000,000 


to $10,000,000. It is all humbug. I tell 
you few of the rich men and women in 
New York are worth half -what they 
d to be.” 
authorities as Jay Gould 
and J. D. and William ‘Rockefeller are 
on record as saying that after men 
actually become millionaires they can- 
not tell the extent of their own for- 
tunes. 

“It is my opinion that after a man 
has accumulated $1,000,000 he does not 
know his own wealth if he is engaged 
in any business in which there may be 


a shrinkage of values.” — 
Thus spoke Jay Gould.on one occa- 


' sion when a Congress investigating 


committee was trying to find out what 
his wealth was, and if his methods 
were fair. 

John D. Rockefeller, who as a wit- 
ness before the same committee, said 
that he did not know how wealthy he 
was. 

“T have seen myself quoted in the 
newspapers,” said the Standard Oil 
magnate, “as worth anywhere from 
$10,000,000 to $30,000,000. Now what | 
own, I own, but I can’t begin to give 
any estimate above $10,000,000, although 
of course that is not the extent of my 
wealth.” | 

These were two very good authori- 
ties, and one of them, Mr. Rockefeller, 
is still in evidence, and is said to be 
one of the wealthiest men in the world. 
So you will see scarcely any reliance 
can be put in the ordinary reports as 
to the wealth of men prominent in 
finance and affairs. These estimates 
are almost always based on guess work, 
and so are far wide of the truth. In 
these days of sensational writing those 
who indulge in it are prone to forget 
that $1,000,000 is a big sum of money, 
not to mention the fact that $100,000,000 
is a much greater one. 

During the money panic of a few 
months ago the uncertainty of the 
wealth of our richest men was clearly 

roved. Those rich men whose wealth 
ay in bonds and stocks as securities 
and speculative enterprises generally 
found it to diminish at a wonderful! 
rate, immeasurably faster than it. had 
been accumulated. Bonds and stocks 
fell in value so rapidly that some very 
rich men whose money was all invested 
in these things found themselves poorer 
by millions in a few weeks, so far as 
the face holdings” were © concerned. 
Those who got frightened and unloaded 
their holdings found themselves poorer 
in fact as well as On paper. Those 
who were willing and able to hold on 
found themselves at the end of the 
panic in about the same position as 
they were before it began—most of 
them were not either rich or poorer, 


on paper. 

It is this liability to fluctuate that 
wealth is subject to that makes it next 
to impossible to estimate what very 


wealthy men really are worth 
in @ money sense. The _ scale 
of riches is at best a sliding 


one, and sometimes it slides very rap- 
idly. The result of this is that there 
is but a bare handful of very rich men 
Whose wealth does not at times fall off. 

Of these the foremost are the Astors, 
whose wealth is in a more solid and 
satisfactory shape than is that of any 
other family in this country since it 
constantly increases. The Vanderbilts 
follow the Astors. After these come 
the Rhinelanders also of New York, 
the Goelets, Russell Sage, the Goulds, 
John W. Mackay, and a score, perhaps 
more, all more or less wealthy. 

But nearly all of these men are con- 
sidered to be richer by many millions 
than they really are, while scores of 
modest millionaires are overlooked en- 
tirely. A very conservative calculator 
asserted in my hearing, the other day, 
that in New York city alone there were 
more than twelve hundred millionaires, 
@s against 10,000 street beggars. 

A very conservative estimate of the 
wealth of the Astors puts it at $200,- 
000,000, and this makes the family the 
richest in the United States. What is 
more, the be of the Astors is in 
guch shape that it cannot but increase, 
for the reason that it is gilt-edged New 
York city real estate, some of which 
has, within the past ten years, in- 
creased’ in value several hundred per 
cent., and is still appreciating. The 
policy of the Astors has always been 
to buy real estate on the lines along 
which New York city is now extending, 
and hold it for a rise, rarely selling, 
however, but building and renting in- 
stead. The result is that the Astor 

roperties are in valuable lands, in 
trick, iron, stone and mortar, instead 
of in fluctuating stocks and bonds, the 
iy value of which is always uncer- 

n. 

A% a family, the Vanderbilts stand 
next to the Astors in the matter of 
wealth, and their riches must be con- 
sidered in the. gate and in com- 
mon, since their individual fortunes 
are pooled, so to speak. You will often 
gee Cornelius Vanderbilt, the present 
head of the house, quoted as being 
worth $200,000,000. Of course, he is not 
worth any such amount. Cornelius has 
most of the VanderBilt millions, but 
those who know say that he is per- 
sonally not worth above $80,000,000, if 
as much. 

It must be remembered that the late 
William H. Vanderbilt had a large 
family to divide his millions among, 
and so the shares in the end were not 
so large as some people thought them. 
Besides, there is a disposition on the 
part of the calculators who love big 
figures to give the Vanderbilts credit 
for owning outright their great rail- 
road system, while, as a matter of 
fact, thousands of stockholders share 
in the ownership. 

Another family that owns great 
wealth is the Rhinelander family, 
whose early members settled in New 
York more than a century ago. The 
founder of this family owned in his 
day a farm that ran along the Hudson 
River, in what is now the heart of 
New York. It extended from the Hua- 
son to near Fifth avenue, and the 
ground on which the original Rhine- 
landers formerly grew turnips is now 
worth hundreds of dollars a square 


‘yard in certain localities. The Rhine- 
landers, like the Astors, have, as a 
rule, sought to increase their landed 


property, and have sold inferior land 
in order to buy better. In other words, 
as New York has grown, they have 
sold property down town in the great 
city, where tenements are pushing out 
the old residents, and are buying in 
new districts, after the manner of the 
Astors. There is no exaggeration in 
saying that the holdings of this fam- 
fly in New York now amofint in value 
to $100,000,000. 

The present Goelet family of New 


York i8 another that holds . wealth 
in common, and, like the Rhinelanders, 
they owe it to their hard-headed Ger- 
man ancestors who invested their 
money in New York real estate and 
left clauses in their wills ordering that 
their landed possessions. be held in- 
tact as far as possible. The result is 
that the Goelet farms in New York, 
now in the most desirable neighborhood 
of New York, are rated to represent 
$75,000,000. , 
_ The wealth of the Gould family has 
{always been overestimated just as the 
wealth of Jay Gould himself was in his 
day. This wealth is at times estimated 
at as much $200,000 ,000 and more. 
Gould was never worth anything like 
such a sum, nor is the combined wealth 
of the family more than half that sum. 
Jay Gould’s wealth while he was alive 
was always overestimated, as he 
wished it'to be for purposes of his own 
at times. 
than $100,000,000 when he died, some 
judges say less than $72,000,000, although 
it was in Such a shape that no one 
could rightly tell just how much it ag- 
gregated. It is doubtful if it has 
grown much since Gould's death. 

So much for the wealthy families. 

The wealthiest single individual in 
this country is no doubt John D. Rocke- 
feller, the Standard Oil magnate, and 
strangely enough his wealth is usually 
underestimated. He is one of the very 
few men who enjoy this distinction. 
Ordinary judges usually rate Mr. 
Rockefeller as being worth $75,000,000. 
Very good judges who know Mr. Rocke- 
feller and his numerqus enterprises, 
say that he is worth no less than $125,- 
000,000. He is at the head of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, and the biggest fish 
in the puddle, too. He owns fleets of 
ships, railroad lines, real estate, and 
of late years has gone into various 
businesses, all af which have proved 
hugely profitable. His brother, William 
D. Rockefeller, is not so rich, but he 
is worth some $75,000,000, which is 
enough for him to live upon very com- 
fortably. 

Russell Sage, the famous side part- 
ner of Jay Gould, is another man whose 


really is. Sage has more money per- 
haps within call than any other man 
in this country, for the simple reason 
that his wealth is mostly in actual 
money rather than stocks, bonds and 
real estate. He is a money broker pure 
and simple, the pawnbroker of Wall 
street, who waxes fat by loaning money 
to speculators, upon gilt-edge security 


short call loans, and so the money is 
constantly going and coming in Sage’s 
offices. The result is that he can com- 
mand more money at short notice than 
other financiers, simply by calling in 
his loans that are out. This is why 
Russell Sage is now considered to be 
worth at least $75,000,000 in cash. 

Henry Hilton, who inherited most of 
the wealth of the great merchant, A. 
T. Stewart, is a constant victim of the 
wild calculator. There are dozens of 
estimates of his wealth. The best au- 
thorities put it at $40,000,000. Some 
time before his death Mr. Stewart gave 
the value of his estate as $60,000,000. 
Mr. Hilton has most of his estate with 
the exception of the wife’s portion, the 
money paid to legatees and the funds 
which built the Cathedral in which A. 
T. Stewart’s bones are supposed to be 
resting since their alleged recovery 
from the gang that stole them many a 
years ago. 

The revenue of the great Stewart es- 
tate has constantly added to the orig- 
inal sum bequeathed to Judge Hilton, 
though to be sure he has been put to 
heavy expense in defending the will 
friend benefactor. 

A woman whose wealth has long been 
the subject of discussion is Hetty Green, 
a famous character in her way. She 
inherited wealth and has Steadily added 
to it by shrewd investments. She is not 


with which she is credited, but in 
Wall street she is rated as being worth 
$40,000,000. Her taxes indicate that she 
has in Chicago alone $12,000,000 worth of 
bulk of her wealth 
s inv n ew Yor 

One never hears of the sons of Au- 
xust Belmont in the list of 

rich men, and yet their wealth is much 
greater than many of the men who are 
so named. They still represent the 
Rothschilds in this country and their 
wealth is not far below $50,000,000. 

Cc. P. Huntington and D. oO. Mills, 
who are "49ers, are overlooked by calcu- 
lators generally, and when they are 
named are held to be richer than they 
really are. An estimate made by sev- 
eral men, who know the weight of a 
million dollars, indicates that Mr. Mills 
is worth near $40,000,000 and Mr. Hunt- 
ington not much less. — 

Levi P. Morton, ex-Vice-President, i 
another man about whose wealth man 
contradictory stories are told. His 
wealth has been exaggerated grossly. 
Some persons have put it down as 
much as $50,000,000 and $75,000,000. His 
friends say his wealth will not reach 
$20,000,000, and he is probably not worth 
more than $15,000,000. 

The men who married into the Van- 
derbilt family are alk rich men in their 
own right, but their connection with 
the Vanderbilts has led many persons 
to think them more worthy than they 
are, probably, because the fortunes left 
to the daughters are usually added to 
those of their husbands. Of these sons- 
in-law of Vanderbilt, William Sloane 1s 
worth $20,000,000, as estimated by good 
authorities, independent of his wife. 

Dr. -Seward Webb and H. McK. 
Twombley, who also married Vander- 
bilts, are worth in the neighborhood 
of $10,000,000, independent of that Van- 
derbilt left to each of his daughters. 

Among the younger men who have 
come to the front, some of whom have 
inherited wealth, and some of whom 
have won it, William C. Whitney is 
the most conspicuous. Some fifteen 
years ago he was not considered at all 
wealthy. Today he is at the head of 
several powerful syndicates, controll- 
ing railroads and other enterprises, and 
he is rated as being worth $10,000,000. 

But there are a score or more of men 
in New York city who are worth $10,000,- 
000. To be sure they are credited with 
more as a Truk. 

Among those are such well-known 
men as Robert Bonner, James M. Con- 
stable, the great merchant; John Claflin 
of the famous firm of H. B. Claflin & 
Co.; Theodore Havemeyer, the million- 
aire sugar refiner, Eugene Kelly, the 
Irish banker, and a number of others. 

Many men are constantly passing the 
million-dollar mark, and so it has come 
about that a man who can only boast 
of one or two million is not looked up 
to to any great extent. The result has 
been a disposition to exaggerate on the 
part of newspaper calculations, and the 
story of a man’s wealth increases the 
total every time it is told. 

As a matter of fact, there are any 
number of men who are daily figuring 
in the newspapers as millionaires who 
would cheerfully dispose of every hope 
they have of ever owning a million 
dollars for a couple of hundred thou- 
sand cash. They would not need urg- 
ing at that. 

But, to sum up: Here are the names 
of some very rich people, and a con- 
servative estimate of what they are 
really worth today: 

The Astor estate..... 
John D. Rockefeller.......... 175,000,000 
The Rhinelander estate....... 100,000,000 


Cornelius Vanderbilt.......... 80,000,000 
The Goelet family..........«. 75,000,000 
The Gould estate...... 75,000,000 
William Rockefeller........... 75,000,000 
Russell 75,000,000 
The Belmont family.......... 50,000,000 
Henry M. Flagler...... 650,000,000 
Leland Stanford estate....... 50,000,000 
Henry Hilton..... 40,000,000 
Mrs. Hetty 40,000,000 
P, Huntington...... 40,000,000 
John H. 36,000,000 
Andrew Carnegie.... 35,000,000 
John W. 25,000,000 
James Gordon Bennett...... 20,000,000 
Henry Hart............ 20,000,000 
Bugene Higgins............... 20,000,000 
William Sloane................ 20,000,000 
Levi P. Morton..... 


He was worth much less[ 


wealth is thought to be less than it} 


and at a big interest. These are all. 


worth-the ~$75,000,000° or the $100,000,000 


Joseph Pulitzer............... 15,000,000 
Joseph EB. Brown of Georgia. 12,000,000 
Seward 10,000,000 
William C. Whitney.......... 10,000,000 
Austin Corbin..... 
Henry B. Payne of Ohio.... 10,000,000 
Hearst 10,000,000 
George Ehret...... 6,000,000 
Addison Cammack........... 5,000,000 
Don Cameron......... 6,000,000 
Mrs. Paran Stevens.......... . 4,000,000 
Thomas W. Palmer of Michi- 

Oswald Ottendorfer........... 3,000,000 
Jesse Seligman,.............+. 3,000,000 
John D. Crimmins............ 3,000,000 
James R, 2,000,000 
Elbridge T. Gerry............ 2,000,000 
Henry Villard.......... 2,000,000 
John Sherman of. Ohio....... ~ 2,000,000 
Eugene Hale of Maine..... - 1,750,000 
William M. Stewart of Ne- 

1,500,000 
Randall L. Gibson of Lou- 

John P. Jones of Nevada.... 1,250,000 
John R. McPherson of New 

James B. Eustis, Louisiana.. 1,000,000 
#And so I might go on. Doubtless the 


names of some very wealthy men and 


who are worth only about 
$1,000,000 are mentioned. The figures 
here given are from a conservative 
Wall street point of view, and repre- 
sent rather below than above the for- 
tunes of the persons named, Since the 
period of depressions began several 


| billions of dollars have been wiped out, 


and this vast sum came from the hold- 
ers of securities whose market value 
fluctuates, or, to put it more clearly, 
there has been a falling off of at least. 
15 per cent in all fortunes where stocks, 
bonds, etc., are the main investments. 
FOSTER COATES. 
(All Rights Reserved by the Wilson Press 
Syndicate.) 


SUPPOSE WE HAD WAR. 


The Columbia Would Sweep Commerce from 
the Seas. 

Whether the new cruiser Columbia 
could catch the fastest ocean liners now 
afloat or not is a question often dis- 
cussed in shipping circles. That she 
would be able to overhaul nearly all 
ocean. merchant vessels is admitted, 
but there are one or two which it is a 
question if she could overtake, says 
the New York Tribune. On her tria 
trip the Columbia for four hours made 
an average of 22.81. knots an hour. 
This was made under the most favora- 
ble circumstances, “with pitked coal and 
picked firemen. It is a rule that a 
man-of-war does not make afterward, 
in the ordinary course of her life, as 
fast time as on her trial trip. It is 
also true that modern men-of-war 
have never been called upon to make 
phenomenal bursts of speed in the 
course of their cruises, except in cases 
of pressing emergency. 

It is safe to say, however, that the 
Columbia will have a sustained sea 
speed of over twenty-one knots in 
cruising time. The two vessels which 
the Columbia might have difficulty in 
catching are the Campania and Lu- 
cania. The Campania has made the 
highest average hourly speed ever at- 
tained by a vessel in a transatlantic 
voyage. She did it this month when 
| she made an average of 21.28 knots 
from Queenstown to New York. The 
highest average speed for one day was 
made recently by the Lucania, which 
ran at an average of 22.74 knots for 
twenty-four hours, fifty minutes—a 
nautical day—coming west. 

It will be seen that the Columbia, 
Lucania and Campania are at least 
worthy rivals in speed. The greater 
length of the big Cunarders would tell 
in their favor in a heavy sea way, but 
that advantage might be offset by the 
fact that while the screwsof—the big 
Cunarders might be “racing,” the 
triple-screw equipment of the Columbia 
would give her a greater hold on the 
water. ‘“‘This,’’ Chief Constructor Wil- 
son once said of the Columbia, ‘‘would 
tell greatly in a chase after a liner.”’ 

If the Columbia were after a transat. 
lantic liner, on thoughts of capture in- 
tent, she would undoubtedly be driven 
for all she was worth, even as the 
Prairie Bell was when-—_. 


She came tearing along that i 


The oldest boat in the line, 

With a nigger squat on her ty-valve 

And her furnace crammed with rosin 

and pine. ; 

Then she might make her twenty- 
two knots, or, if the, weather were fa- 
vorable, come up to her trial speed. 
But the Campania and the Lucania 
would also be ‘hustling’ and making 
the best time they could. Now, sup- 
pose there was war between England 
and America, and the Columbia Sas 
looking for one of the two big ships, 
which, under those circumstances, 
would be either in use as transports 
or transformed into light-armed com- 
merce destroyers themselves. A sharp 
lookout would be kept from the crow’s 
nest for the swift and terrible Colum- 
bia. As her four smokestacks wduld 
make her more readily distinguishable 
than an ordinary ship, she could be rec- 
ognized for a certainty with a glass, 
say fifteen miles, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, or say, approximately, 
eighteen miles under the most favora- 
ble circumstances. 

The Columbia would also recognize 
the Cunarder, and the race would be- 
gin. If the Columbia made the time 
she made on her trial race of 22.81 
knots, and the Lucania made the best 
time she ever made of 22.74 knots an 
hour, the Columbia would have gained 
on the Lucania’ at the end of an hour 
.07 of a knot. But the Lucania has the 
advantage of an eighteen-mile start. 
Eighteen miles is equal to about 15 2-3 
knots. The fraction is a trifle larger, 
but two-thirds is near enough for prac- 
tical purposes. Now, if the Columbia 
gains .07 of a knot in one hour, it 
would take her a little over nine days 
to overtake the Lucania. In that time 
the Lucania could easily make a British 
fortified port, no matter where the chase 
should take place. England has a 
chain of fortifications around the world. 

In the case of the Campania, taking 
her best average speed for’ a transat- 
lantic voyage of 21.28 knots, the Co- 
lumbia would have a difference in her 
favor of 1.53 knots. If she gatned 1.53 
knots an hour on the Campania, it 
would take her, to overcome the 15 2-3 
knots, which the Campania had the 
start, about 10 hours and 25 minutes. 
It would, therefore, seem as if the Lu- 


Columbia could not catch. Im a long 
stern chase, such as the Columbia 
would have after the Lucania, she 


range until days enough had passed 
for the Cunarder to make a port or 
the chase to be given up. In the case 
of the Campania a gun from the Co- 
lumbia would probably shorten the 
chase. Say the Columbia, in chasing the 
Lucania, opened fire on he at five 
knots distance. Then she would have 
10 2-3 knots to overcome before she 
could fire, and that would take her 
over six days. 


Mrs. Post Returned. 

(San Diego Union, Wednesday:) Mrs. 
H. L. Post, the refined and winsome 
lady who sosuccessfully obtatmed nouse- 
hold goods and personal effects on 
credit from local merchants, afterward 
shipping the plunder to San Bernardino 
and disappearing, was caught at Colton 
Monday and brought back yesterday 
morning. She had gone to Los Angeles 
an d doubled on her track, bit was run 
down by a deputy constable. -Mrs. Post 


be her husband, and by hee two chil- 
dren, one a baby in arms. Most of the 
stuff she had shipped away has been re- 
stored to the owners. . 

The woman was arraignesl in Justice 
Ensign’s court on a charge of obtaining 
goods under false pretenses, and was 
admitted to bailiu the stam of $250. 


She is defended by Cassius Carter. 


cania were the only ship which the 


would not probably get within fighting 


was accompanied by aman claiming to. 


WORTHY SONS 
NOTED SIRES 


Anything Hereditary in 
the Matter of Brains? 


The Question Answered by the 
Success. of the Sons. 


Noted Living Descendants of Some 
of Our Greatest [ien. 


A Long and Imposing List of Men Who are 
Not Handicapped by the Shadow 
of a Forefather’s Great 
Name, 


Specially Contributed to The Times. 

In the crowd that hurries along 
Broadway these days, rushing in and 
out of the big office buildings, swallow- 
ing luncheons that mean dyspepsia for 
lite, the army of men and women who 
are struggling for existence, there are 
some notable people—worthy sons of 
worthy sires. 

I saw, in a short walk around the 
Stock Exchange the other day, young 
John A. Logan, son of the ever-glorious 
“Black Jack’’; young Evarts, son of a 
famous and brainy father; young Mc- 
Clellan, fated to stand high in the 
councils of the Democracy, and other 
men born of distinguished fathers, and 
making fortunes for themselves. 

Is there anything hereditary in the 
matter of brains? 

Do brainy men endow their sons with 
a legacy of brains? 

What is there in what is so freely 
known’ as “good blood” or “‘stock’’? 

We shall see. 

There are sons of ex-Presidents of 
the United States, and of men who 
have gained prominence in public life, 
who may first be brought into evidence. 
Rgbert Lincoln, who has given up di- 
plomacy as an over-expensive pursuit, 
is practicing law and making $25,000 a 
year. He has ndt the remarkable qual- 
ities of his great father, but he is a 
very able man, and has maintained the 
prestige of the name of Lincoln in both 
public and professional life. His son, 
who died a few years ago, was also a 
chip of the old block. Frederick Grant 
was not: considered very bright when 
he was a youth, but he has shown that 
he possesses many of his father’s qual- 
ities, and has succeeded both as a rep- 
resentative of his country abroad and: 
latterly as a business man. Ulysses §. 
Grant, Jr., has finished sowing his wild 
oats, and is also holding his own in the 
world. Webb Hayes, son of 
ex-President Hayes, is a prosperous 
business man in Cleveland, and James 
A. and Harry Garfield are prosperous 
lawyers in the same town. Allan Ar- 
thur, son of ex-President Arthur, ‘is a 
lawyer. Russell Harrisun is one of the 
most bustling and fertile-minded of 
business men, up to his eyes in schemes 
of one sort or another. Public men 
who did not achieve the Presidency 
have been just as fortunate in their 
sons. The two eldest of Mr. Blaine’s 
sons were in cvery way a credit. The so 
of the Old Roman, Allan G. urea 
has found his way to the front in poli- 
tics in Ohio, as have the sons of Daniel 
Manning and Hamilton Fish in New 
York. Schuyler Colfax, Jr., and Sam- 
uel Randall, Jr., though still young, 
have shown that they have inherited 
brains from their fathers. 

So, too, with the great soldiers of. the 
war. The sons of Grant have been al- 
ready cited. One of the sons of Gen. 
Sherman, ‘Father Tom,” is a Jesuit 
priest, who has already won a high rep- 
utation for learning and oratory. Gen. 
Sheridan’s son Phil, a bright young fel- 


‘city. Lew Wallace, Jr., is also a rising 


low, like his father, is to go to West 
Point. 

George B. McClellan, Jr., though still 
@ young man, is alfeady a prominent 
figure in New York State politics, and 
is sure to be sent ahead by the men 
now in control. 

Gen. “Fighting’’ Phil Kearney’s son 
has been for some time prominent in 
military matters in his State. The son 
of Gen. Roger A. Pryor is manager of 
his father’s law office in New York 


lawyer. The son of Gen. O. O. Howard 
graduated from West Point with credit 
and is on his father’s staff—and so the 
list goes. 

It is in finantial circles that the vir- 
tue of heredity finds the strongest prac- 
tical arguments. It is a fact that the 
sons of the men who have been railroad 
kngs and financial magnates have in- 
herjted their father’s keenness, and 
that they have rarely been ruined 
through over pampering or indulgence. 

Take the Vanderbilts. But one of 
them ever did anything to disgrace the 
family, and when he got to the end 
of his tether he blew out his brains. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, the present head 
of the house, was a model boy, as he 
is a model man. He inherited all the 
shrewdness of his father and grand- 
Yather. The same is true of his broth- 
ers. Cornelius Vanderbilt lost his eld- 
est son, who would now be in the 
first flush of manhood, but when he 
was living he showed that he was a 
true Vanderbilt. Two others of the 
present Vanderbilts have sons, and 
they, too, are of.the old stock in their 
ways. 

The same is true of the present gen- 
eration of the  Astors. William 
Waldorf, who has settled in England, 
was always a model young man of 
scholarly tastes, and with an ambition 
to shine in literature -rather than 
finance. His cousin,’ John Jacob Astor, 
was looked upon as being rather gay, 
until he married, a couple of years. ago. 
He has since settled down to ee 
in grim earnest, and has shown that he 
has all the Astor forethought—and hind- 
sight, too. 

The Gould boys, George, Eddie and 
Howard, have all inhérited their fath- 


fair to become a more than ordinarily 
successful lawyer. 

John W. Mackey, son of the “Bo- 
appearance, used to be,a pretty wil 
boy, but latterly he has settled down 
and. as his father ‘expresses it, has 
“got his gait.” 

The young Floods and Fairs have not 
done so well. 

William M. Evarts’s sons are lawyers 
with the exception of Prescott, who is 
an Episcopal clergyman with a growing 
reputation. The son of Supreme Court 
Judge Harlan is a minister of growing 
renown in a fashionable New York 
church. The son of the late Judge 
Rainsford is also a popular New York 
pastor. ; 

Frank Talmage, son of Dr. Talmage, 
who is a youthful edition of his father 
is a minister who has already won 
fame in spite of the fact that he is 
— by his father’s great reputa- 
tion. 

Robert Bonner turned his Ledger 
property over to his three sons, Robert, 
Charles and James, some three years 
ago and gave them full rein. The three 
young men changed the form and mat- 
ter of the paper radically and failure 
was prophesied for them. They haven't 
failed. On the contrary they have 
forged ahead. 

Great actors of a recent period have 
not had their names perpetuated by 
their sons. There are no Booths, or 
Barretts or Wallacks. Davenport's 
name is represented, but the woman 
who plays over it is no longer young. 
Tommaso Salvini and Edward Sothern, 
neither of whom were Americans, have 
sons who have won success, and J. K. 
Emmett is still on the playbills. 

The poets and literary and news- 
paper vn have been successful in their 
sons where they have had any. 

The son of Oliver Wendell Holmes is 
a highly respected judge in Massa- 
chusetts. Julian Hawthorne, son of the 
great New England author, without hav- 
ing his father’s great genius is an in- 
dustrious and successful author. The 
William Lioyd Garrison of today is a 
writer of uncommon power. 


Charles A. Dana still wields the 


er’s ability, though Howard, the 
younger, has had but little chance as 
yet to show what sort of metal is in 
him. George has always been a man 
of business, even before he came to! 
manhood’s years, his one dissipation be- 


be a high roller and a plunger in Wall 


street until a short time before his | 


father’s death, when he was brought | 


up with a round turn. Since his mar-, 


riage, a couple of years ago, he 
settled down, and is 
strictly to business. 
The sons of August Belmont, 
famous banker and Representative, are | 


has 
now attending 


two other young men who have not | 


filtered what their father left them. | 
Perry Belmont made a good record in | 


Congress when he was a very young | 


man, but his time is now taken up 
in managing banking-houses. August, 
though inclined to be a sporting char- 
acter, is also a good business man. 

Foxhall Keene, son of James R. 
Keene, the financier, is a society leader, 
@ man about town, and the best cross- 
country rider in the neighborhood of 
New York. At the same time, he is 
the right-hand man of his father in 
business, and is very clever. 

The son of D...Q.. Milke-ts his fath- 
er’s private secretary and confidential 
agent. He is a handsome, suave 
young man, clever and cautious, and 
his father trusts him implicitly, and, 
it would seem, with good reason. 

Edwin Green, son of Hetty Green, 
who is worth some $50,000,000, is one 
of the most unassuming young men 
one could wish to meet, quiet, alike in 
dress and manner, and devoted to hig 
brainy, though somewhat eccentric; 
mother. . 

The late Charles D. Pratt, the famous 
Standard Oil magnate and level-headed 


|}out moving to other quarters. 
a feat that attracted some attention at 


the | 


scepter in the New York Sun office, but 
his son Paul is his chief assistant and 


has many of his father’s characteristics. 


Gilbert A. Jones, son of George Jones, 
one of the founders of the New York 


; Times, and its manager now, is a ge- 


ing the theater.’ Eddie was inclined to | jus 


though not in a literary way. 
Upon plans conceived by him the old 
Times building was torn down and the 
present handsome building erected, and 
vet the editors, reporters and printers 
continued at their various — ae 
w 


the time: 

Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., son of the pro- 
prietor of the World, is not yet ar- 
rived at manhood, but he is being care- 
fully trained to take his father’s place. 

Elliot F. Shepard, Jr., son of the late 
editor of the New York Mail and Ex- 


press, is growing up a tall, handsome 


stripping very like his father. He is 
a bright boy, and he, too, is expected 
to become an editor, for the Mail and 
Express has not been sold yet, and is 


still a part of the Shepard estate. 


Chauncey Depew, Jr., is another lad 
who is fast approaching manhood, and 
a very accomplished lad he promises to 
be. Mr. Depew hopes for great things 
from “Buster,” who is bright and ami- 
able, and who, like his cultured mother 
and his famous father, has no lack of 
brains to carry him through. 

The son of Thomas L. James, ex- 
Postmaster General, is another young 
man who has inherited his father’s 
brains, and is likely to be heard of in 
the financial world sometime in the 
future. 

John G. Carlisle’s son is seen often in 
New York, and much resembles his 
father, whose assistant he is in the 
United’ States Treasury Department. 


philanthrophist, left rich two sons, 
George and Harry, both chips of the old 
block and manly, democratic young fel- 
lows both of whom are just entering 
gipon business life. Both were famous 
football players at Amherst College and 
both are sturdy specimens of young 
American manhood. They inherit more 
millions than is good for most young 
men to have, but this money is not 
likely to ‘spoil them. Harry Beecher, 
unother bearer of a famous name, was 
1 gréat football player, too, and bids 


Young Phil Armour, son of the pork 
king, is another young man very like 
his father, or will be when he grows 
stcuter. 

The late Cyrus W. Field was not so 
fortunate in his sons as might have 
l been expected, in view of the fact that 
brains and, energy and audacity have 
been characteristic of the Fields for 
generations. David Dudley Field, the 
famous jurist, has been more fortunate. 
His sons conduct the great law business 
he built up, and conduct it in @ way 
that the octogenarian find no reason 


‘Is a saying 


Leader. 


For today the following prices are quoted: 


Ladies’ Boss filled Watch complete, 20 years’ guarantee, from ..... 
Ladies’ Boss filled Watch complete, 15 years’ guarantee. from ................ 
Gents’ Boss filled Watch complete, 20 years’ guarantee, from ..............00 se 
Gents’ Boss filled Watch complete, 15 years’ guarantee, from. 
Ladies’ 14 karat American Watch, from 
Gents’ gold Watches of all descriptions at manufacturers’ prices. 


is to buy Only at 


nanza King,’ and his counterpart 


fool, than lies the amount of wealth 


NORDLINGER, 


Diamonds, Watches, C locks, Jewelry and Silverware 


109 South Spring St., under Nadeau Hotel. 


25 Years in Business in Los Angeles, and always the Acknowledged 


The Largest and Most Valuable Stock in Southern California, and the 
Greatest Variety of really Elegant Novelties to choose from. 


"If tt comes from Nordlinger's wt as all right 


nobody in this part of the country ever disputes. | 
fact that he sold itisa guarantee. 


OO 


The best protection against fakirs and worthless trash 


to complain when he visits the old 
law office now and then. ef 
This record might be stretched on and 
on, but it is needless for the examples 
givén show that the pat sayings that 
used to pass for truth to the effect 
that the sons of rich men and minis 
ters usually turned out badly, were say- 
ings only. They were not truth, It Is 


not necessary to moralize or preach 
here; but it is probably true that more 
depends upon the sort of father 
and mother a boy has whether he 
grows up a good man or a dissipated 


he may be prospective héir to. 
Brains and training count for as 
much as money, more often than we 


think. FOSTER COATES. 
(All Rights Reserved by the Wilson Press 
Syndicate.) 
—THE— 


Auction 
OF THE... 


KLAGES’ STOCK 


CLOSES JAN. 1. 


= 5= 


Elegant Presents 


Given to the Ladies attending the 
sale.promptly at 2pm every’ 
afternoon.’ 


Col. Keelar, Auctioneer 
328 South Spring. 


RAMONA!- 
THE GEM OF THE SAN GA- 


 BRIEL VALLEY: 
Only Three Miles from City Limits 
of Los An 


Ss. 
Property of San Gabriel Wine 
Located at Shorb’s Station on line 
Ss. P. R. R. and San Gabriel 
Valley Rapid Transit Railroad, 
From 10 to 15 minutes to the 
Plaza, Los City. 
eapest Suburban Town ts, 
Vila Sites or Acreage Property. 
Popular Terms, Purest Spring W ater. 
Inexhaustible Quantities Guaranteed. 
Apply at office of 
SAN GABRIEL WINE CoO., 
Ramona, Los Angeles Co., Cal., or toM DB 
Williams, Ramona 


BambooFurniture! 


A most elegant present a 
ofthe 


XMAS and NEW YEAR. . 


able, Bracket, Easel, Music Stand, Scree 
machaenn with Writing Desk. Chair, etc. ‘all 
new and artistic designs made by only 
skilled bamboo workers. Come and examine 
at 617 S. Spring. MIYAM 


WwaTCH CLOCKS AND JEWELRY 
REPAIRED 


welry made to order; old gold and silver | 
hn "as to prices—if you pay less any- 


et less. 
Where, GETZ, 256 3. Broadway. 
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. 


putes. 


8 00 upwards 
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RECEPTION GOWNS. 


Exquisite Black Gown—Ilagenta, 
Ermine and Jet. — 


Gorgeous Dress in Full Color, Worn by’ 
Callers and Those Receiving —Bro- 
cades, Satins, Broadcloths, Lace 
and Purs Commingle. 


@pecialiy Contribute1 to The Times. 

New York is in the full tide of after- 
noon receptions. Mrs. Van RKennse- 
laer’s reception, to bring out her sons, 
and that of Mrs. William Douglas Sloane, 
to introduce her second daughter, “Em- 
ily, have been most talked about, per- 
haps. 

Fashion has changed her mind this 
season, altogether banishing the custom 
of tailor-made gowns worn at afternoon 
affairs. Last winter that style was car- 
ried too far for elegance. I remember 
seeing the beautiful Miss Adams of Bal- 
timore at a reception given by the 
Schermerhorns, in a double-breasted 
gown of blue serge with white linen 
themisette and four-in-hand tie. 

Fur, lace, jet and silk all have been 
prominent incostumes worn the last 
three weeks. 

Among the noticeable gowns was a 
broadcloth in deep cream—‘‘bnutter”’ 
shade, modistes call it. It was worn 
by a perfect blonde. 

The skirt flared out in deep folds 
around the feet, fitted perfectly over 
the hips, and had a twelve-inch bana of 
lettuce-green velvet cut with a wavy 
outline, going around the bottom and 
around the hips. These velvet bands 
had silver fleur de lis scatteringly woven 
on them. 

The body was fitted in the back; in 
front it was slightly gathered from the 
shoulders and collar down into the belt. 
From the shoulders was separately laid 
a double box plait to the waist. The 
_ bretelle idea now common to gowns 
was effected by large square revers of 
lettuce-green velvet lined with taffetas 
of the same shade; these were sewed in 
the shoulder seams, fluted out over the 
sleeves, and passing under the box p'ait 
of,cloth that came loose from the shoul- 
der, turned back over it in three folds, 
showing the lining of silk; their outer 
edges were woven with a band of silver 
fieur de lis. 

Across the back of the body wasa 
broad, square collar of the velvet with 
fieur de lis, its edges slightly pointed. 
The high collar was of green velvet and 
yellow lace. AJoan of Arc girdle of 
velvet, fastened with an oblong fila- 


—— 


amaranth. The sleeves had three ruf- 
fles edged with lace and mink, falling to 
the elbow; underneath this came a long 
sleeve with bands of yelléw lace laid 
around it and finished with a narrow 
band of fur. The “‘crush’’ collar was of 
the somber velvet, fastening at the 
back with rosette. 

The capote consisted of two “rabbit 
ears’’ of somber velvet, caught with a 


-\"rogette of- yellow lace and fastened to a 


wreath of jet. In the back a little tuft 
of lace fell over the hair. 
EXQUISITE BLACK GOWN. 

An exquisite black gown was worn by 
a woman of 85, just coming out of 
mourning. It was a fedingote of moire 
astrakhan, falling to a foot above the 
hem of the skirt and lined with purple 
taffetas. It was perfectly close-fitting 
inthe back, flaring sharply from the 
waist into stiff folds. The front was 
double-breasted, one rever of watered 
silk turning broadly back to the shoul- 
der. 

The redingote opened over a circular 
skirt of watered silk finished with a 
narrow band of cut jet, laidon in accen- 
tuated Vandyke points. The sleeves 
were of watered silk, very full, wrink- 
ling down to the wrist, where they were 
caught with a band of jet, from which 
depended a ruffie of black thread lace. 
The back was finished with a small col- 
lar of silk. The stock of black silk had 
a full jabot of thread lace in front, and 
fastened in the back with a buckle of 
jet. 

An aigrette of jet standing up from a 
tiara of jet sat lightly on the head, con- 
fined by two cut jet hat-pins. 

PERSIAN MATELAISE AND MANDARIN YELLOW. 

A superb gown was composed of mat- 
alasse silk and mandarin yellow crepon. 
The skirt was of the crepon lined with 
vellow taffeta; on the upper edge of the 
six-inch hem was a two-inch band of 
mink. An overskirt of the crepon hung 
full from the waist into a sharp point 
back and front, and was draped on one 
hip by a double-box plait; it had an 
inch band of mink at the upper edge of 
its hem. 

The full-skirted continental skirt was 
of matelasse silk in woven Persian col- 
ors, lined with yellow silk. It was cut 
double-breasted, the six buttons being 
of antique silver inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl. Large, pointed pocket flaps of 
yellow velvet had two buttons on each. 
A collarette was of three circular ruf- 
files of yellow velvet laid one over the 
other without fullness, their edges hav- 
ing a full ruching of point d’-gene lace 
underneath. The top ruffle was cut 
yoke-fashion and resolved itself into a 
high~stock collar, sotten€d at the top 
by a full ruching of point d’ gene. This 
collarette came down to a decided point 
back and front. 

The sleevés were of matelgsse wrin- 
kled down to the elbow, where they 
were met bv huge musketeer cuffs of 
yellow velvet that stood away from the 
elbow in points. These cuffs also hac 
two buttons at the back near the wrists. 

With this costume wenta large yel- 
low velvet Gainsborough, caught up in 
the back with a yellow: rose, and in 


front, Prince of Walestips sprung from 
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New reception gowns in black and brown. 


greed silver buckle, finished the waist. 
The sleeves were a low puff of broad- 


cloth, and a long, tight-cuff of velvet, 
with asquare guardsman’s cuff of vel- 


vet turning over upon it. 

With this gown was worn an oblong 
toque of deep cream silk cord, plaited 
to form the crown; the edge was ofa 
rouleau of velvet, with a silver aigrette 
and bunch of yellow lace in front. 
BROWA CREPON, YELLOW LACE AND MINK. 

Awonderfully stylish gowo was of 
rough crepon in the color known as 
cigat-brown. The skirt was formed of 
three circular ruffies, graduating from 
the waist in length. Upon the edge of 
each ruffle were two bands of yellow 
lace inserting above a one-inch border 
of mink. The ruffles were made ona 
foundation of lighter brown peau de 
soie, that had a box plaiting of vellow 
lace at the foot that showed as the 
wearer walked. The tight body hada 
yoke front and back, made of estredeux 
of {crepon mink and yellow lace. 
Around this yoke wenta full four-inch 
ruffie of crepon, with two bands of yel- 
low lace and border of fur. _ | 

The shoulder seams were very;long: 
The ‘*‘crush’’ girdle was of somber vel- 
vet with prevailing tints of green and 


a pompon of lace. This was 
ported gown from Vienna. ~ 

BLUE CLOTH, SILVER AND ASTRAKHAN, 

An artistic Russian costume was of 
blue cloth and moire astrakhan. The 
skirt, much gored, was of astrakhan, 
made without trimming. Over this was 
a redingote fashioned in Russian blouse 
style, and made of light steel-blue 
broadcloth, It was gathered at the 
shoulders front and back over a pointed 
voke of moire astrakhan, cut with a 
high collar, and then fell loosely to the 
waist, opening in front toshowthe 4qs- 
trakhan skirt. The redingote camea 
little belowthe knees, The fronts were 
edged with two-inch silver passemen- 
terie, jeweled with blue stones, the 
blouse loosely confined at the waist bya 
silver jeweled belt and silver chate- 
laines hanging fromit, all across the 
front. The double sleeves had an inner 
one of astrakhan, made tight, and a full 
circular ruffle of blue cloth edged with 
silver passementerie hanging as far as 
the elbow. 

Mousquetaire gloves of suede in blue 
to match the costume were worn, alsoa 
Cossack cap of astrakhan, 


an im- 


aigrette of jet. 


OLD-ROSE AND BLACK. 


A gown of old-rose English crepe was |. 


charming. The skirt, cut in sixteen 
gores, had at the foot a band of old-rose 
velvet, six inches wide. with a_ band of 
black lace appliqued on it.. An over- 
skirt fitting tightly over the hips fell in 
four points. This had a three-inch band 
of velvet with narrow lace inserting laid 
on it, as an edge. 

The body was made entirely of entre- 
deux of rose crepon and black inserting 
going lengthwise. This body was put 
on rather full over an old-rose taffeta 
lining that showed through. Huge bre- 
telles of crepon lined with silk to make 
them stand out, edged with a band of 
velvet and a aarrow ruffle of lace, stood 
out over the shoulders like capes, then 
narrowed down toa point atthe waist 
line. 

The gigot sleeves were of ombre vel- 
vet puffs that drooped nearly to the el- 
bow, and the long cuff was of the rose 
crepon. A heavy fuffie of lace finished 


the cuff, falling over the hand. ‘The 
belt of ombre was plain and decidedly 
pointed back and front. The stock col- 
lar was of velvet, with a big chevalier’s 


> 


Receiving and calling sowns. 


bow of black lace fastening it in front, 


with an | 


caught in the center witha rhinestone 

With this ‘‘fetching’’ costume was 
worn a large plateau hat of old-rose vel- 
vet, the fill crown of unlined black 
lace. It wascaught up in two places 
by rosettes of ombre velvet, and at the 
side Prince of Wales feathers were 
caught with a rhinestone buckle tc 
match the one in the collar. Black 
lace gloves were worn. 

MAGENTA, ERMINE AND JET. 

A woman of 40 wore a jueenly robe 
of magenta, ermine and jet. The full 
skirt of magenta Venetian cloth made 
up over black taffetas had a two-inch 
band ofermine laid atthe top of the 
hem. The overskirt was short and 
slightly draped on the hips, falling in 
full drapery across the front, and in a 
series of box-plaitsin the back. This 
skirt was made up over black taffetas 
with three: dust raffles of magenta silk, 
edged with black lace. 

The bodice of the magenta cloth fitted 
perfectly, with two seams down the 
front, and fiared sharply out from the 
waist, giving the same effect as a ruffle. 
I'he square yoke was formed, back and 
front, of jabots of yellow lace laid on a 
magenta silk foundation. The line 
where the bodice and yoke met, was de- 
fined by a band of jet passementerie. 
From the collar extended two bands of 
flecked ermine, laid down the yoke and. 
outlining the front and back seams of 
the bodice. 

The sleeves had broad, 1880 puffs of 
magenta veivet at thetop that stood 
out straight from the shoulder, and long 
sleeves of cloth with two vands of er- 
mine going down each, finished with a 
cuff edged with jet. 

A magenta velvet double looped bow 
with an aigrette of jet formed the bon- 
net. 

RECEIVING GOWN OF BROCADE AND WHITE 
SATIN. 

The winter receiving gowns are 
mostly of silk and crepe. 

Atoneof the late afternoon recep- 
tions the hostess wore a rich gown of 
empire brocade and white duchesse 
satin. The skirt was the duchesse satin 
made very full, with only a ‘‘dip.” 
Down the two front seams and the mid- 
dle one was cascaded duchesse lace; 
around the bottom went a narrow band 
of crystal passementerie. This skirt 
was made over pale-biue taffeta with 
balayeuse of silk edged with white lace. 

The continental coat was of heavy 
empire brocade, the design pink rosebuds 
with green leaves. This coat flared 
from the waist to the knees. The wide 
pointed revers were lined with pink silk 
and had duchesse lace ruffled under their 
edges. They came toa point at the 
waist line, where they were finished by 
rosettes of duchesse lace and pink silk. 
The coat opened over a high, loose vest 
of-pink silk with duchesse lace in full 
jabots down the front. It was contined 
at the waist across the front, with a gir- 
dle of pink velvet,and the collar also was 
of velvet with a flat bow of the lace in 
front run through with a design of 
pearls and diamonds. 

The large sleeves were of the bro- 
cade, endifig at the elbow with a ruffle 
of duchesse. 

TURQUOISE RECEIVING GOWN. 

A dainty receiving gown was of tur- 
quoise-blue taffeta, velvet and lace. 

The skirt of taffetas had sixteen gores 
with three seven-inch bands of blue vel- 
vet—a shade darker—starting at the 
foot and placed five inches apart: On 
each band was laid an inserting of Vene- 
tian lace. 

The waist was of turquoise-blue crepe, 
gathered full at the lowneck and at the 
belt. Around the neck were laid four 
Maltese tabs of pink velvet lined With 
blue taffetas. Over these was a full 
bertha of yellow lace. The elbow 
sleeves were of the crepe over taffeta 


with narrow cuffs of pink velvet turned 
back on them and a deep lace ruffle 
hanging from them. 

GORGEOUS PURPLE AND YELLOW. 

Another receiving gown was of pump- 
kin-yellow and eminence-purple. 

The skirt of purple silk had five ruf- 
fles of yellow crepe forming the upper 
skirt; each of these ruffles edged with 
mink. The tight body of yellow crepe 
was laid in atcordion pleats that fell 
three inches below the waist. The low 
neck was cut in a deep square in front. 
Over this waist was a bolero of emi- 
nence-purple velvet embroidered ina 
rococo design. ‘This jacket had no 
revers and was very narrow across the 
front. Inthe back it was cut slightly 
Vinthe neck. A belt of large silk pan- 
sies confined the waist. The large 
sleeves of yellow crepe came tothe 
elbow and were pushed up by a band of 
pansies. This was a most artistic gown. 

HARRYDELE HALLMARK. 


CAPITAL WIDOWS. 


They are Brainy, Handsome 
Famous and Wealthy, 


Mrs. Logan. Mes. Sheridan, Mrs. Dahigren, 
Mrs. Hearst, Mrs. Sunset Cox 
and a Long List of 
Others. 


Specially Contributed to The Times. 
Washington is the home of more fa- 
mous relicts of famous men than any 
other city inthis country. Apparently 
it is an earthly paradise for widows. It 
has always been so. 

Many of these women have known 
the happiest moments of their lives 
here. Certainly the proudest days of 
some have been spent here with has- 
bands high in the councils of the land. 
Doubtless it is but natural that, remain- 
ing family ties beiug favorable to such 
a course, these women should come back 
and settle down among the scenes and 
properties that had witnessed their suc- 
cesses when they shone in the reflected 
light’of the glory of theix husbands. 
Certainly part of the respect paid the 


nusband séenis transferred t6 the widow. 


Washington likes people who have been 
‘‘somebodies,’*? and is not at all chary in 
according position to those who have 
any claimtoitatall. Inthe presence 
of the fleeting processional of Congress- 
?men and quadrennial officials the dig- 
nity of these women is heightened and 
becomes a positive relief. 

Some of the cleverest, the kindest- 
hearted, the most charitable, the most 
brilliant and most beautiful women this 
country has ever known gre numbered 
in the Washington colony of widows, 
which yearly slowly increases. 

They are a brainy lot of women. 
They are leaders in many senses, wo- 
tnen of breadth and culture. There are 
titled widows, and widows whose hus- 
bands never were anything more than 
plain ‘*Misters,’’ yet were great men 
somehow. There are especially women 
who bear names that are known 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the country for their bravery by land 
and by sea. 

Once ina while there is one whose 
widowhood is merged soon into matri- 


} 
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Mrs. Sheridan’s house. 


pony. But for the most part the wo- 
en who have borne great names feel 
reluctant to lay them aside. 

As far as wealth goes there isn’t so 
much of it as there might be, yet there 
isa fairamount. Butit has long been 
an accepted’ creed in Washington that 
money does not make position, and it is 
the onecity in the country still left 
where that can be said. > 

MRS. JOHN A. LOGAN, 

Probably the famous widow fs 
the woman who bears ‘Black Jack’s” 
name, and is known and loved in Grand 
Army homes all over the West, if not 
the entire country. 

Mrs. Logan represents one of the best 

types of American womanhood, com- 
bining happy social qualities, good com- 
mon sense and business ability. 
r - She is about thé busiest woman inthe 
colony. Manyamorning finds her at 
her desk in the office of the magazine 
of which she is editor as earlv as 8 
o’clock. Besides her own affairs she 
carries the troubles of numberi€ss peo- 
ple all over the country on her shoul- 
ders. She is active in the Gartield Hos- 
‘pital, and it seems as if every veteran 
in the country and every daughter and 
granddaughter of a soldier regarded 
her as a fairy godmother, perfectly able 
to get anything for them the govern- 
ment had to bestow. — 

There have been rumors concerning 
Mrs, Logan’s intent to change her name 
through the matrimonial channel, but 
anyone who knows how thoroughly Gen. 
Logan animates the life Mrs. Logan 
lives knows how impossible it would be 
for his widow to give up Black Jack’s 
memory for any man living. 

MRS. PHIL SMERIDAN, 


As wife of the commander of the 


* 


| army of the United States, probably 


Mrs. Sheridan would*come next to Mrs, 
Logan. 

Little Phil's widow was so young at 
the time of the death of the general 
thatshe still is very youthful. Itseems 
almost impossible that next year her 
oldest daughter, Mary, will leave the 
sisters’ school and probably be a 
debutante of the season. The mother 
and daughter will be more like sisters 
than anything else. Mrs Sheridan now 
has three daughters at the sisters’ 
school, where they are regular board- 
ers. Little Phil is at home with her. 

Mrs. Sheridan has lived quietly, but 
is extremely popular with the inner- 
most circles of Washington and is al- 
ways a much-sought-after acquisition to 
a list of dinner guests. 

Although she is by no means a 
wealthy woman, the friends of Gen. 
Sheridan have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that her affairs are in a comfortable 
condition and are not likely to cause 
her any serious thought, 

She continues to occupy the brick 
residence on Rhode Island . avenue 
which was presented to the general 
some time before his death. Itisa 
handsome home. The general’s stern 
features appear in white marble in the 
hall, ina fine oil painting in the first 
drawing-room, and in many other 
places throughout the house, while the 
portieres and draperies are mainly very 
fine samples of Navajo blankets which 
were given him in the West. , 

Mrs. Shefidan has found the general’s 
Chicago property a valuable invest- 
ment, and in addition the biography 


ing in the capitaland opening her house 
for a few weeks, or perhaps a month. 
Nobody knows just how long she will 
stay, and she is apt to leave as suddenly 
asshe came. But Washington always 
lives in hopes that some time Mrs. 
Hearst will consent to keep her beauti- 
ful house open for an entire season. 

If Mrs. Hearst has any fad it is prob- 
ably in making other people happy, and 
the ‘‘other people” especially refers to 
young girls, 

One season Mrs. Hearst invited five 
girlsto spend the winter with her. 
They were not all able to indulge in all 
the dresses they needed for a séason in 
such a gay house, and Mrs. Hearst made 
those five girls supremely happy by in- 
sisting on their making believe to be 
her daughters for the time being, and 
let her furnish each with a lovely sea- 
son’s trousseau. 

MRS. ‘‘SUNSET’’ cox. 

Next door to Mrs, Hearst‘ lives an- 
other widow of a famous man. Mrs. 
‘Sunset’? Cox has a pretty home on 
New Hampshire avenue, but, like Mrs. 
Hearst, spends very little of her time 
there since her husband’s death. 

She travels usually, but calls Wash- 
ington herhome. She has been exceed. 
ingly quiet, owing to poor health, ana 
hosts of Washington people do not 
know. that Mrs. Cox still makes her 
home near Dupont Circle. 

It seems only g short time ago that 
Mrs. Cox received a delegation of post- 
office employees, who presented her 
with a copy of the statue of her hus- 
band, which they have given to be 
erected in New York. 


1, Mrs. He-rst’s dining-room.. 2, Her 


which Gen. Sheridan prepared has 
proved a steady source of income, as it 
has been very successful. All this is 
very gratifying to the admirers and 


friends of the late general. , 


Mrs. Sheridan has a peculiarly charm- | 


ing manner of dress that no other 
woman has been able to successfully 
copy. She is rarely ever seer except in 
black or white; sometimes in clear 
white trained princess gowns with her 
dark hair coiled smoothly on top of her 
head. The poise of her head is just as 
proud and her carriage as graccful as 
six years ago. When one regards Mrs. 
Sheridan an impression is left that a 
real true woman is standing there—not 
a creature of toilettes and fads and 
fashions. 
MRS. MADELINE DAHLGREN. 

Mrs. Dahlgren is one of the widows 
who not only bears the name of a fa- 
mous husband, tut she herself has ad- 
ded to the importance of the name. 

Tqall appearances the accomplished 
widow of Admiral Dahlgren leads a hap- 
pily rounded life. Her children have 
married well. Her handsome home on 
Massachusetts avenue and Scott Circle 
is occasionally the sceneof receptions 
to the chief ecclesiastical authorities of 
the Catholic Church, to which she is a 
very liberal adherent. 

The memorial chapel which Mrs. 
Dahlgren has recently presented to 
Georgetown College, has taken much of 
her time wlLile being planned and con- 
structed. Her books on Washington 
society have been very successful, and 
given her a high position in the literary 
w Between her literary work and 
forthe church she leads a 
b life. 

MRS. KATR CHASE SPRAGUE. 

Even her mostintimate friends would 
hesitate long before offering pity to 
Kate Chase Sprague. 

Even if she did not attain the greatest 
honor for which she strove, she has the 
satisfaction of knowing that the mem- 
ory of her regime will never be wiped 
out, that no one has yet arisen who 
could even share her fame in Washing- 
ton. 

Mrs. Sprague makes her home in the 
residence her father occupied, out near 
the Soldiers’ Home, when she is in 
Washington. It has been her custom to 
spend a part of .the last few winters in 
New York. where her daughter has 
been studying. 

In Washington she keeps closely to 
herself and is seldom met, in society, 
where people would be happy to see her 
once more. She receives her old 
friends, and there are many who de- 
lignt to make a pilgrimage to enjoy see- 
ing her. Kate Chase Sprague has mem- 
ories enough to keep her company every 
hour. 

Mrs. Sprague has felt the benefit of 
the rise in real estate in the vicinity of 
her holdings, and a few vears more will 
see them valuable property, which she 
has business sense enough to take ad- 
vantage of at the proper time. 

MRS. HARRIET LANE JOHNSTON. 

An older woman, but one with even 
more brilliant memories, is Harriet 
Lane Johnston, who is the only ex-mis- 
tress of the White House now living in 
Washington. 

Mrs. Johnston's fame is all due to her 
own brilliancy and beauty and toher 
rule over the White House and the 
American Legation in London. Sheisa 
much sought for woman whenever she 
occupies her Washington home, 

THE RICHEST WIDOW, 

Probably the richest widow is Mrs. 
Phebe Hearst, whose husband was the 
rich Senator from California, when he 
and his colleague, Senator Stanford, 
were the weathiest pair of Senators 
representing any State. 

Mrs. Hearst made herself so greatly 
liked that now when her palace on New 
Hampshire avenue is closed so much of 
the time Washington people regret it. 
But there is always the hope that it 
will be open ‘next season.’”’ Mrs, 
Hearst has a habit of suddenly appear- 


BRILLIANT WIDOWS OF ARMY AND NAVY MEN. 

There is a large contingent of army 
and navy widows who are extremely 
charming women. 


’ There is always something about an 


army woman thatis apt to make her 
more companionable than women who 
bhaven’t been through the experiences 
that fall to her set. ; 

Most of these women are especially 
interested in charities, and the ggod 
works of the capital profit largely by 
their energy. 

There is Mrs. Crook, widow of theIndian 
fighter, and Mrs. Admiral Porter, whose 
husband died within a few years. ! 

In the quaintest of old-fashioned cot- 
tages on Capitol Hill, beside the home 
of Representative Springer, lives Mrs. 
Gen. Lander, who was Jean Davenport 
and a clever actress prior to her mar- 
riage. .Mrs. Lander is an especially 
interesting woman with many reminis- 
cences, and the interior of her house is 
as quaint and unizte as the outside. 

Mrs. Gen. Belknap, the beautiful 
widow of Gen. Belknap, finds hr 
greatest interest in life in tie 
lovely young daughter who has recently 
appeared in society. 

Two very charming sisters are the 
daughters of Washington McLean of 
Cincinnati. One is Mrs. Gen. Hazen. 
The other is Mrs. Bugher. They are 
both short, plump,viyacious women and 
wealthy. They were favorites with 
the Harrison family and entertain very 
successfully. Mrs. Hazen is spending 
the winter abroad with her little son. 

MKS. AUDENRIED. 

Mrs. Audenried is the leader among 
the colony in a society way. Sheis 
wealthy, very popular, and when Mrs. 
Audenried takes a person or affair up it 
is very sure toend in a triumph. She 
belongs to the inner Washington set 
and is always sought for by the highest 
official society. 

Her husband was Gen. Joseph Auden- 
ried of Gen. Sherman’s staff. Several 
years ago their daughter became the 
Countess Divonne and the wedding was 
the greatest that Washington has seen 
in the last three years, 

Mrs. Audenried is a leader in many 
charitable movements and a prominent 
member of the Washington Club of 
Ladies, as wellas of the several very 
select and small circles where a few 
clever women meet to discuss burning 
topics.of the day and phases of society, 

MRS. SHERRILL. 

One of the wealthy widows is Mrs. 
Sherrill, whose husband was to the 
time of his sudden death credited with 
having more power over the ‘actions of 
Congress than any other man’ who did 
not have a vote init. The Central Pa- 
cific Railroad enjoyed very intimate re- 
lations with him, 

Mrs. Sherrill has a very popular 
daughter in society now. | 

One of the titled widows is the Count- 
ess Esterhazy, whose first husband was 
Gen. Gibbon, who died of yellow fever. 
Mrs. Gibbon then married Count Maxi- 
milian Esterhazy, who has now been 
dead a number of years. The Countess 
lives with her mother, Mrs. Carroll, in 
the old Northwest section. 

A WEALTHY NEWSPAPER WOMAN AMONG 
THEM, 

The wealthiest newspaper woman in 
the country probably is a Washington 
widow, Mrs. Briggs (‘*Olivia,’’) who, 
about a dozen years ago, was one ofthe 
best known newspaper women in Wash- 
ington atatime when women in that 
profession were a novelty aud their 
work was worth having. 

Mrs. Briggs is always kind to young 
newspaper women now, and with her 
fund of personal reminiscences of pub- 
lic men and women is always an inter- 
esting talker. 

There is nothing at all assuming about 
Mrs. Briggs, although she is reputed 
worth about a quarter of a million. She 
has a fine old home, which occupies an 
entire square on Capitol Hill, and she is 


now having it rebuilt inside, as she has | 


decided to devote it to a polytechnic 
school. 

These are only a few of the women 
who form part of the coiony of widows 
who have elected to abide in Washing. 
ton. CONSTANCE HENER, 
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CREAM 


BAKING 
POWDER 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant, 


40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 


Prof. Gilmore, 


One of the New York Electrolysis Co.'s most 
skilled operators, will be at the Hotel Hol- 
lenbeck, corner Second and Spring streets, 

cted w such annoying an ‘ 
sightly blemishes as shite: 


Moles, Warts, 
Red Nose, En- 
larged Veins of 
the Nose, Black- 
heads, Scars, Pit- 
tings, Hair be- 
tween the Eye- 
brows, on_ the 
Nose, on Men’s 
Cheeks above the 
beard line,or any 
facial blemish, 
should call 


ment is by the 
Electric Needle 
Operation, and 
we guarantee a 
permanent and — 
painless cure for 
all biemishes_ peo- 
cullar to either sex. 

Call on or address 


Prof. H. H. Gilmore, 


_ Hotel Hollenbeck: 
Los Angeles, Cal., 
After Dec. 30. Book and consultation free. 


Mrs, E. L. Roberts, 


Fashionable Hairdresser. 


No, 218% West First Street 
hampooing and Hair-dressing........ = cents 


air-cutting cents 
Curling Hair 25 cents 
Curling Bangs 15 cents 


Cutting Ba ngs 
ALL WORK SATISFACTORY. 


KEAM,UK MAGICAL BEAUTIPFIER. 
rifies as well as beautifiesthe Skin. No 
other cosmetic will do it. 


Dé T. FELIX GUUKAU W'S VKIENTAL 
u 


Remores Tan, 
Pimples, Moth 
Patches, Rash, 
»\Freckies and 
Cy |Skin distases, 
every 

blemish on 
beauty and de- 
files detection. 
It hasstood the 
test of 43 years, 
and is so harm- 
less we taste it 


counterfeit of 
similar name, 
Dr. L. A. Sayre said toa lady of the haut-ton 
(a patient:) “As you ladies will use them, I 
recommend ‘Gouraud's Cream’ as the least 
harmful of all the Skin preparations.” For 
sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods deal- 
ers inthe U.S.. Canada and Europe. Fred. 
T..Hopkins, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St, N Y. 


MRS. GRAHAM'S 


Face Powder 


ates a Perfect Complexiot 
and yet is invisible 
showing no of powde: 
the skin. Delightfully 
 @elicate in effect. 


ce 
inferio! 
ave thi: 
foi 
by 


mall for 2c. stamp. 
Beauty Doctor,” 


WEAVER, Agent, Successor 
7 to Weaver & Harris, 


COR. THIRD AND SPRING STREETS, 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Mossroves ‘remaking 


his department is undes the management 
ofa most experienced and thorough cutter 
and fitter on thia coast. Tourist’ can have 
suits made in one day, au~ be assured of sat- 
jsfaction, Mourning orders given special 
atteation. Suits made from ladies’ own ma- 
teriain. Prices a8 low as any first-class cos- 


SEALSKINS 

. AND OTHER FURS 

altered and repaired by a competent fugrier. 
THE LEADING 


Cloak and Suit House, 


Ti Cents 

And each Bottle 


COUGH. 
CURES... 
LT. MARTIN, 


Dealer in New and Second-hand 
Furniture. 
Carpets, Mattresses and Stoves, 
Oak Bedroom Suits $15; sewing 
machines $5, 310 and $25. 


451 South Spring st., Los Angeles, 
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PALMISTRY. 


Among the Brahmins Palmistry 
is a Science. 


| Its Study of the First Importance to Mothers. 


Blanche Roosevelt’s Warning and Sara 
Bornhardt’s Letter—Loie Fuller's 
Success Predicted. 


Specially Contributed to The Times. 


John Strange Winter said of Cheiro, 
the apostle of palmistry as a science, 
who is now in New York, that she had 


i always connected palmistry with the 


“black art,” until she went to him in 
London; but after he had fully told her 
the details of her childhood, described 
her relation to her parents, the sepa- 
rate influences both had had in her life, 
and what characteristics she had inher- 
ited, she was convinced that palmistry 
was a science, and that if mothers 
would take their children to Cheiro 
they would get valuable aid in control- 
ling and guiding their lives. 

Cheiro yesterday why he 
placed palmistry on a scientific basis. 

“Because I have lived most of my 


‘ life in India, among the Brahmins,” he 


answered. “They have made palmis- 
try a true science. Much even of the 
so-called ‘black art’ of the Brahmins is 
laid on a scientific foundation. They 
surround the practice with a halo of 
mysticism, because it appeals strongly 
to the uninitiated mind, and produces 
more terror. 

“T remember that a Brahmin once de- 
sired a piece of political information 
from an Englishman whom the priests 
were holding for this purpose. The 


man refused; then said the Brahmin: 
*You will not rise from that stone un- 
til you do tell; neither will I move.’ 
And by the power of hypnotism (which 
was not then recognized by the medical 
world) he took the life right out of the 
man, making him tell all he desired to 
know. The ability to do this thing in- 
spired abject terror. Now it is under- 
stood as a scientific power. 

“THE MARKINGS OF GOD.” " 


“So with palmistry in India. It is 
made up of three parts....Some hypno- 
tism, a keen knowledge of human na- 
ture, and an inherited and developed 
knowledge of the ‘markings of God.’ 

‘What do you mean by the ‘marki 
of God.’ I asked 
“I mean that 
there is this verse: ‘And God made 
marks upon the hands of men that the 
sons of men may know them.’ This we 
adepts firmly believe.’’ 

“Why do you believe in the markings 
of the hands more than in the features 
of the face?’ I asked. 

“A knowledge of both should be had. 
But the features can be controlled or 
managed by a firm will or subtle na- 
ture. Nothing can alter the character- 
istics of the hand. The general manner 
of person, his look, dress, voice, all go 
to help in the reading of his hand. 

“T am not an extreme fatalist. For 
palmistry in that case would be of 
small help to folks. I am a fatalist so 
far as events are threatened. But 
they can be turned aside if the danger’ 
is known. 

“A physician can only tell you when 
disease has made its appearance: I can 
tell you when it is going to make its 
appearance and how to escape. A judge 
can tell you that you have committed a 
sin and imprison you; I can tell you 
that you are tending toward that sin 
and give you a chance to avoid it. 

“For instance, there is the case of 
that brilliant and beautiful woman, 
Blanche Roosevelt, the most favored 
American woman in London. She came 
to have her hand read; I saw that an 
accident was soon to befall her, marked 
on the line of fate corresponding in 
date to that time. When she left me 
I sketched her hand from memory and 
became more and more worried over 
this ‘accident cross.’ 

“Acting on my impulse I got in a cab 
and drove to her house. I told her se- 
riously what I dreaded. She was just 
going to a dinner and promised to be 
very careful, laughingly saying, “That 
she would wait until some one else 
tasted each dish, as she dreaded being 
poisoned.’ 


~ a. 


“in the Book of Job | 


“T went home a little reassured and 
sat at my window on Bond street smok- 
ing, when suddenly I heard a crash, a 
volley of oaths, and a womans scream 
below. I rush down stairs and picked a 
fainting woman outof the melee, car- 
ried her into my hall, and found it was 
Blanche Roosevelt! Since then she has 
been my warmest friend, and sent me 
lately these pictures.”’ 

He then showed me two three-quarter 
length portraits inscribed, ‘“‘To Cheiro, 
the marvelous—the most marvelous.” 

‘Will you give me some of your scien- 
tific reasons for declaring a person’s 
characteristics by lines?’’ I asked him. 

“That is what I wish to do. I make a 
practice of explaining as intelligibly as 
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The lines of the palm. x 


I can, my reason for saying ‘this. line 
means, that,’ and ‘that line ¢his.’. I hope 
in this simple way to demonstrate the 
truth of palmistry, and to make people 
believe in at least the more prominent 
principles. Naturally, having followed 
the study all my life,.I reach conclu- 
sions in prehensible to an amateur. 


WHAT SAY SHAPES OF- HANDS AND: 


FINGERS. 

‘The. principal points,” Cheiro con- 
tinued, ‘‘to guide a reader are these: 
The shape of hands and fingers is the 

eat guide to character. All hands are 

ivided into two hemispheres, as it 
were, by the line’ of head. The upper 
hemisphere represents mind, and the 


lower portion the material. (See dia-. 


gram.) 

“Long fingers show a love of detail, 
apparent in everything—in the decora- 
tion of a room or in the treatment of a 
servant. Long-fingered people are 
strict and proper in manner, quick to 
notice small attentions, and have a 
leaning toward affectation, 

‘‘Short-fingered people are quick and 
impulsive; they act by intuition; .they 
can’t be bothered by little’ things, 
and are inclined to jump to conclusions 
too rapidly. They do not care much 
for the conventionalities of society. 

‘‘People with fingers thick and heavy, 
as well as short, are more or less cruel 
and selfish. 

“A thin, hard, dry palm indicates 
timidity and want of energy. 

“A thick, clumsy palm tells of brute 
force and obstinacy. 

‘*‘A hollow palm is a very unfortunate 
sign. People possessing it, though 


+ 


Cast of Sara Bernhardt’s palm- 


working hard to obtain success, re- 
ceive but the wages of disappointment, 

“The development of the joints of 
the fingers and thumbs is important. 
With the first joint largely develo 
we get ability to reason out difficulties. 
With the second jcint developed we 
get a leaning toward science. 

“Large hands show power of comple- 
tion. * Small hands denote ideas too 
large for the person’s power of execu- 


tion. 

‘When the fingers are curved inward 
or contracted, they denote timidity and 
too much reserve; when supple and in- 
clined to bend back, their owners are 
charming in company, clever, and in- 
clined to extravagance. 

‘Pointed fingers show ideality, the 
desire for love; they always indicate 
impressionable, impulsive people. 

“Square fingers show a love for logic, 
for exactness, for politics, and their 
owners have a talent for mastering 
leanguages.”’ 

I could easily see with John Strange 
Winter how a mother might repress or 


develop a child according to the char- 
acteristics of its hands. 

WHAT NAILS AND THUMBS SAY. 

“T consider the nails most important,” 
Cheiro said, “for they indicate matters 
of health. 

‘Large nails, bluish in color, tell of 
weak action of the heart and bad cir- 
culation. 

“Thin nails, if small, denote energy 
delicate health. 

“Fluted nails, particularly, if wide and 
curved towards the top, are indicators 
of consumption. 

“Short-nailed people are hard to beat 
in debates; long-nailed people are more 
yielding, but are more enthusiastic at 
their work. 

“The thumb in its indications is re- 
garded in India as supreme. With 
gypsies the thumb is the first thing 
they look at on seeing a stranger. In 
Christian rites and ceremonies it is 
used to represent God, the Episcopal 
blessing being given with the thumb 
and two first fingers only, the three 
representing the Trinity. In medical 
science ai‘thumb-center’ is recognized 
in the brain; and any delicacy or pres- 
sure on this center in the brain is in- 
dicated in the thumb before it has 
made itself otherwise visible. When 
children are born the thumb is pro- 
tected by the other fingers, and it is 
an admitted fact that if a child per- 
sists in keeping the thumb covered it 
is a sure sign of delicacy—mental or 
physical. 

“When the thumb is stiff and 
straight, the person finds it difficult to 
suit himself to people or surroundings. 

‘“‘Those whose thumbs turn backward 
are suave, but not always reliable. 

“In reading the lines all these points 
rise up to make the adept’s conclusion 
definite. I may read a tendency to 
some one thing in a line, but I often 
see marked characteristics that will 
control it. 

‘The lines of the left hand show the 
traits you were born with; those in 


Cast of Loie Fuller’s palm. 


the right show just how you have culti- 
vated or thwarted them. 

THE LIFE-LINE 

‘“‘When the line of life is long, clear 
and of good color, good health and long 
life may be predicted. 

“When it is linked or made up of 
little pieces it is a sure sign of ill 
health. 

“When this line starts from under 
the base of the mount of Jupiter, it 
shows a life of ambition. 

‘‘Whien the line is closely connected 
with that of the head, life is guided by 
nen and intelligence, but its pos- 

ssor is nervous. : 

“When there is a wide space, it is 
a sign of too much self confidence. 

‘‘When the lines of heart, head and 
life are joined together, it is a sign of 
misfortune. 

“A ‘cross’ or 


an ‘island’ denotes 


trouble. 

“Black spots denote disease, and if 
deep, sudden death. ‘ 

“The line of life is divided into per- 
iods of ten years, so one can judge 
with correctness. At the end of the 
line a number of drooping lines tell of 
the breaking up of health. 

LINE OF HEAD. > 

“When the line Of head is straight, 
clear and even, it denotes practical com- 
mon sense and business capacity. 

‘“‘When sloping, a leaning for romance 
and bohemianism. 

‘‘When straight and going to the side 
of the hand, it shows great intellectual 
power. 

‘‘When sloping to the wrist it tells of 
a fatal influence of the imagination. 

‘When it runs into or through a 
sauare it foretells a critical moment in 
the life of the person. 

THE FATE LINE. . 

“When the line of fate rises from 
the wrist and goes straight up the 
hand, it is a sign of luck. 

“Tf the line goes up to the mount of 
Jupiter, the life and work of the person 
will be to win ambition and power. 

‘“‘When stopped by the line of heart, 

ortune will be ruined by the inter- 
erence of the affections. 

“But as the fate line is ruled by the 
temperament, disposition and environ- 
ment. no easy rules can be giyen to 
amateurs. 

‘‘What I have given are some of the 
plain, general rules, proved and studied 
in the land of the masters of the art, 
by the much reading of hands. A 


thorough py of this science 
makes one a men physician. 

“I do not wish to pose as a high 
priest of mysticism. I am, instead, an 
expert in @ science that has not been as 
yet properly developed in this country. 

“Let me say that I think every 
mother should have her child’s hand 
examined before it is a month old.” 

HIS ROOMS AND LETTERS. 

Cheiro’s rooms are fitted up in In- 
dian style. Ceilings, portieres, rugs, all 
are from India. A great sacred bull of 
India, that the British Museum has of- 
fered him many pounds sterling for, 
sits in the inner room. Everywhere 
hang casts of hands of notable people 
and their inscribed pictures. 

The most prominent cast is of Sara 
Bernhardt’s hand. Cheiro read it ac- 
curately, having no idea who the veiled 
woman was.. In her enthusigstic 
French way she was delighted, and 
whenever he made his appearance aft- 
erward in her rooms last season she 
would push all others aside and give 
him the seat of honor. He showed me 
a letter she wrote to him. 

“Since God has placed on our hands 
lines which tell our past, present or fu- 
ture, I regret that these lines do not 
tell us the misfortunes of our friends, 
of dangers that are to come—but God 
doeth all things well—so be it—Amen. 

“SARA BERNHARDT.” 

A closely-veiled woman went into his 
rooms a ‘day or two ago. After having 
her hand read she walked over to the 
desk and wrote on a book lying there: 
‘The study of people gifted with oc- 
cult powers has interested me for 
years. I have met and _ consulted 
scores, during their studies. But I con- 
sider Cheiro’s reading helpful, as well 
as astonishing.’ It was Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. 

In 1890 Loie Fuller, who hadn't a 
cent in the world, went to him in Lon- 
don. Cheiro told her past and success- 
ful future; he says her hand was artis- 
tic, creative, showing an indomitable 
will. He told her that she would suc- 
ceed marvelously through “creation” 
and it ‘through He couldn’t 
tell what it was, he only saw the way 
the line tended, and knew what would 
come out of it. He told her this and 
begged that she would hold to her ideas, 
dare all, for she would succeed. 

She wrote him recently: ‘‘The mar- 
velous things you read in my palm in 
1890 have—more to my surprise than I 
can tell—been proven absolutely true.” 

Other notable letters are from Oscar 
Wilde, Geraldine Ulmar, Lady Dorothy 
Neville, Florence Marryat, the Duke of 
Newcastle, the archioness of Ailes- 


bury, ng the practice and 
study of Imistry as a scientific and 
practi aid to one’s knowledge of 


oneself, the development of one’s char- 
dad giving one an ability to 

overcome inherited disease 

death. 

Cheiro was born in the northern part 
of Europe. His father was a Greek 
and his mother a Spaniard. 
quite a baby he was stolen by the 
gypsies, and taught to “read hands.” 
He acquired such proficiency in the art 
that he was allowed to tell the hands 
of the strangers who came to the camp, 
although in a crude way, as he was 
only a child. He was then taken to 
India, where he has lived with the 
Brahims ever since, studying the occult 
sciences from these priests, making 
palmistry his forte. He has studied 
this from a scientific standpoint, and 
has written one or two valuable books 
on the subject. 

In person he is remarkably hand- 
some, with a head something like 
Byron’s, and dresses in a most pic- 
turesque fashion, with loose rolling 
collar—showing a fine throat—and soft 
black tie. He is just 26 years of age, 
last year being his first public season, 
when his rooms in Bond street, London, 
were filled with the most fashionable 
people, and he was entertained by the 
social leaders of the city. 

He has a rich, vibrating voice, a de- 
lightful ease of manner, and a remark- 
able flow of English. He is highly 
educated, is a fine linguist, and alto- 
gether can best be described in Blanche 
Roosevelt’s own words as “‘marvelous, 
most marvelous.”’ 

HARRYDELE HALLMARK. 


every 


SUSPENSOR 


experiences a wonderful sense of Com- 
fort and Security. The only and self- 
nsory. thetn 


adjusting Sus 
A no su 
Ere should wear one. Mailed free. 

+ W. Heinemann Company, Patentees, Chicago 


For sale by C F. Heinzeman, C. H. Hance. 
gone & oore, H. M. Sale & Son, F. W 


Poultry Supplies, 


Bone Mills, Alfalfa Cut- 
ters, Creosozone, Roup 
Cures, Sprayers Tent 
ers, Poultry Books, Drirk- 
ns, 


ing Fount Caponizin 
Circulate 
ee 


John D. Mercer, 117 E. Second 8t., 


—Agent for the— 
Petaluma Incubator Company, 
Excelsior Incubator Company, 
Bessey’s Jubilee Hatchdr. 
Wilson Bros.’ *Daisy’’ Bone Cutters, 
And the Norwalk Ostrich Farm, 


Wendell Easton, Geo. W. Frink, George Easton, 


. President Vice-President, Secretary, 4 


ELAUDGEGY, 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


THR FAMOUS 


CHINO RANCH! 


_MR. RICHARD GIRD, Owner. 


AT PRIVATE SALE. 


Wn 10, 20, 40 and 80 acre farms, to suit purchus-ts, on: credit terms at low rate of interest” 


The Property We Offer 


Com the well-known Chino Ranch, tn the center of which ts th 

e Town of Chin 
the line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, about three miles south of Pomona and Ontario. 
Surrounding the property is the vane? portion of the Chinu Ranch, comprising 16,000 


acres lying north and east of Chino Creek, subdivided into ten-acre tracts, which havea 
yo ple oe were the South and Southwest, giving ample natural drainage for suc- 


in 1891 the Beet Sugar Companv was organized and the Refinery built aad put in ra 
tion at Chino, ina central portion in reference totne property The resuit obtained rom 
the operation of fhe Fa.tory for the few years past shows a remackable degree of adapt- 
ability of the soil to the successful cultivation of the Sugar Beet botk in amount of pro- 
duction and in percentage of saccharine matter, and alse inthe efficient ca pacity of 
the manufacturing plant. The factory handled during the present season of 1898, 1000 tons 
of beets per day, and have from 600 to 900 tons per day coming in continuously for the en- 
tire cam paign, covering a pe1iod of nearly four months. It is EEsgeses now to increase 
the capacity of the Factory by the erection of an add'tional bu lding and machinery to 


suit the raquirements of increasing production. Thereturns for the present campaign 
have been a total yield of over 15,000, unds of sugar, which have be hi - 
crude sugar to be refined elsewhere. 


Under a direct and specific contract between Mr. Gird and the Chino Valley Beet Sugar 
Company, acorporation which instituted and operates the Heet Sugar industry, they 
agreed to purchase from Mr. Gird or his successors all the beets grown on the ranch for 
years to come, and at the present date, about November Ist, 1893, before the commence- 
ment of the next season. a fixed price is established that the factory will pay for the beets 
at rogerty J next season. This insures the planter in the market for his crop, and with the 

ce that is fixed, before he takes any risk in the matter or makes the first move towards 

urning over the ground. 

Possibly there is no other branch of industry where calculations for future results can 
be made so readily or socorrectly calculated upon, and returns realized in soshorta 

, time as in the cultivation of the Shgar Beet under such auspices. 

While speaking perticalars in regard to the importan' industry of beet owl for 
the manufacture of sugar, estimates of gencral fruits should not be lost Sight of, asa 
great portion of the land is especially adapted to 


Citrus Fruits and Deciduous Trees. 


Orange groves planted on portions of the ranch are coming forward, and olives, figs 
ricots, nd ep pomegranates and berries, in fact Caljfornia fruits of all kinds, seem in- 

genous tothe soil. It is also demonstrated that corn, barley, wheat, and:in fact all the 
cereals and vegetables flourish in this soil and attain a high degree of perfection. 

The townsite of Chino, located at a convenient point with reference to all portions of 
the ranch, is a flourishing California town, with telegraph, telephone and express offices, 
schools and churches eans of communication and transportation are ample. The 
Southern Pacific Railroad runsits main line direct into Chino, and is four miles distant 
from Pomona and Ontario, on the main overland line, and in addition is the proposed ex- 
tension which is now assured from Pomona, through Chino to South Riverside and Elsinore. 

The following are a few of the advantageous features of the Chino Valley. First, the 
cultivation of the Sugar Beet. which insures a profit; fifteen tons is an average crop, but 
twenty tons is not unusual, which is received at the factory at a fixed price of 4.50 per ton, 
which during this present season of 1893 has averaged the grower from 835 to 860 per acre 
net, and clean above ali expense of working the ground, plsnting and harvesting the crop 
and delivering at the factory. 
invite land-seekers generally who are desiring to secvre 
examine this valuable peouerty, which offers field a health, 

ur passenger trains in and out of Chinoevery day. 

For further particulars, address or call on us. 


PRIVATE SALE. 


e 


pr ofitable invest ments, to 
rofit or investment 
e invite correspondence. 


The very Heart of Los Angeles. | 


Lots in this most centrally located Tract are now offered at Pri- 
vate Sale at a price and on terms to suitthe purchaser. Why go out 
miles, pay car fare for yourself and family, when you can buy a lot in 
this tract, 


Within 10 minutes walk from Spring and 
Second streets. 


at a price and on terms that willsuityou Lots we now offer are 

fronting on Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Streets, and adjoining 

Crass Avenue between the important Southern Pacific Arcade depo 

and within three blocks of Main Street. , 
Full particulars at | 


Eldridge 


J. L. Ballard, Manager, S. Broadway, 


urniture("o. 
NO:326-330 


youthern (‘alifornia 


OUTH MAIN STREET. 


CREA 


Is a good thing in the house. 
It is good for the Babies. 
It is delicious on Oat Meal. 
It is delicious on Germea. 
It is delicious on Berries. 
It makes delicious Ice Oream, 
It makes a delicious Oustard. 
It is delicious in Coffee. 


For Soups and Culinary pur- 
poses it is unsurpassed. 


In flavor and color it is superior 
to all others. 


For sale by the best Grocers at 
the uniform price of 15 CENTS 
PER CAN. BUY 


IColumbian Cream. 


A New Departurel 


Notadoliar need be paid us 
for treatment of rupture 
until cure is effected. 


\\ 


Dr. C. Edgar Smith & vo., 
SPECIALISTS 


656 S. MAIN, COR. 7TH. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL 
Positively cure, to days all 
nas 


RUPTURBRB, 


Varicocele, Hydrocele, 
PILES, 


Ed 


FISSURE, FISTULA, ULCERATION, 
Without the use of knife, drawing bloo® 
or detention from businesa 
DISEASES OF WOMEN SKILL= 

FULLY TREATED, 


CONSULTATION & EXAMINATION FRES 

Can refer interested parties to prominent 
Los Angeles citizens, who have been treated 
bythem. Cure guaranteed 


a 


Ad. Frese & Co., 


126 S. SPRING-st. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in 


Optical Specialties Instruments 


Largest stock of Field. Marine and Opera 
Glasses, Barometers, Hydrometers, Hygro- 
meters, Microscopes, Telescopes, Con 
Levels, Drawing Instruments, Drawing an 
Mountin Materiais. Magic Lanterns, 
Views, etc. Only first-class goods sold. ~ 


Photog- 
Leave orders for all kinds of out-door work 


raphers 
at 115% NORTH MAIN. We make views 


from 6x8 up to 20x24. Prices reasonable, 


Pioneer Truck Company 
NO. 3 MARKET STREET. Piano, 
Furniture and Safe moving. 3 

age and freight delivered poomes y 
o address. Telephone 137. 


FOR—Doland Address 
Rock GEO. L. GROSE, 


120 South Hellman St 
Water East Los Angeles. 


The W. H. PERRY 
Lumber and Mfg. Co’s 


LUMBER YARD AND PLANING MILG 
Commercial street. 


we 


NOVELTIES 


tk 


hogany. 


Ladies Desks 
In many New and Handsome Designs 
in White Maple, Antique Oak or Ma- 


—— 


We are showing an immense variety of handsome, useful 


The Lowest Prices! 


Cheval Mirrors, 
Dressing Tables, 
Music Cabinets, 


Piano Chairs, 
Work Tables, 
Fancy Chairs, 


- 


Bookcases, 
Shaving Stands, 
Blacking Cases. 


LOS ANGELES FURNITURE CO. 


225, 227 and 229 South Broadway, opp. City Hall. 
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Southern California—Christmas, 1893. 
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THE SEMI-TROPIC GROUP. | 
a LOS ANGELES. . | SAN BERNARDINO. SAN DIEGO. SANTA BARBARA. VENTURA. ORANGE, | RIVERSIDE. 

The Commercial Capital—Fine Fruits, Agriculture, Horticulture, Viticulture, | Maritime Advantages—Climate and | The Home of Flora, Ceres, and Po- | Grain, Live Stock, Beans and Barley, | Farms and Homes—Alfalfa, Cattle,| The Youngest Sister—The Orange, 
Wine, Corn and Oil—A Rail- Ditches, Quarries, Mines and Soil—lountain, Plain and Sea. mona—History, Art and Petroleum, Building Stone Sheep, Hogs arid Dairy Prod- the Lemon and the Lime— 
way Center — Ship Timber — Flocks Mines and Fisheries— Song—Olives and and Clay—Shipping ucts—Nuts, Grapes Canals, Roads and 

Tse section comprised in these seven counties is the extreme southwestern corner of the United States. 


: s. According to the testimony of experienced travelers, it h riv 1 i imate, variety of scenery and productive soil 
are concerned. Five of the counties front on the Pacific Ocean, the coast line extending over 325 miles, from San Diego to Senta The climate is so be the 

ter, the mountains which shut in this favored section from the desert are covered with snow, forming a charming contrast to the orange groves and flower gardens at'thelr feet. "There ie no aectina i teh wetld where 60 winch cau be accompliahed an 

a small piece of ground. Many families make a good living on ten acres in fruits, vegetables and other products, while twenty acres is considgyed sufficient for one man to cultivate. The growth which has been made during the past ten years is 

phenomenal, deserts having been transformed into smiling orchards and vineyards, while towns have sprung int . g 

cultivated bears but a small proportiog to that which is yet utilized for pacers or grain. The growin 


of oe oO yoo la like a transformation scene on the stage. An immense area has been planted to fruit trees, and yet the land that has been so 
Of the area comprised in these counties, over three-fourths is capable of cultivation, with water sup B ges, which 1s comparatively a new industr 


lied, the remai ; 
elevated mesas or table lands, rolling foothills and rugged mountains, sometimes snow-capped in win cmainder being mountainous. 


y, has already attained such importance that over 6000 carloads were shipped East last season. 
culture are more generally diffused. Everywhere are 


that Within this area there is a ‘remarkable of scenery, soil and climate. ‘There are low, moist valleys, 
ound schools and churches, and in the larger c € visitor or settler must indeed be hard to please who cannot be suited. T 


ities th : ; ere is no portion of the United States where education and 
all the amenjties and comforts of life. re first-class libraries and theaters. Here, in Southern California, the new settler may commence to build himself a home surrounded by 
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